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| . PART ONE:GENERAL 4 


| ' INTRODUCTION 


V - 
FOREWORD — - Ne, 
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The United States} Agency for International: Development (AID) requested ORT 
(Organization for; Rehabilitation through ‘Training) to undertake a feasibility , 
survey of the regignal development of rapid vocational training | in Cameroon, the. 
Central African Republic, Chad and Gabon. The survey was‘to emphasize the’ 
identification of the nature and extent of needs for training to meet skilled and’ 
middle-level manpower requirements, and the’ development of suggested: program 
plans based on a fregional approach. The selection of ORT was based on the ex- 
tensive experience of the organisation in this, field, in Africa and elsewhere, 


To undertake this survey, ORT sent two experts, Mr. Eugene -B. Abrams andj/#— 
Mr, Simon Guedj, to the region in the summer of 1969. : 
i ae . 
The experts prepared a preliminary report following their visit. This, preliminary, 
report served as the basis for a conference, which was held in Bangui on October 
29 and October 30, 1969, on the vocational training needs of the region. The 
conference was sponsored by the.Economic and Customs Union of Central Africa 
(UDEAC). UDEAC members Cameroon, the Central Africa Republic and Gabon 
took part in the meeting, and,Congo (Br azzaville) was represented by an observer. 


Chad also participated. ; - = 


ae 


® 


This final report ix the result of the survey: and the conference, ard takes account 
of the, opinions expressed by the participants in the conference. The conference’ 
was the first meeting of its kind to be held in the region. It established the basis for 
continuing regignal collaboration on questions of vocational training and-technical 


education. ; 

,The final eel cance. of the conference expressed the wish of the participants” 
that their recommendations would be ‘implemented with the least possible delay! 
This final report is being submitted to the United States Agency for International 
Development and to other governments as well as to private bodies, with a view 

' to the spe leanain and nnanCIne of the project proposals which this report contains. 


‘THE REGION’ COVERED BY THE eee, 

The four countries sirveyed in. this report, Cameiosn, Chad, Central African 
By dda and Gabon, cover an area of 2,641,000 square kilometers (1,115,000; 
sqiare miles) or a slightly larger than Argentina. ‘The area is a varied one, ranging 
from tropical rain forest in Gabon in the south, through savannah and bush in the 
CVA.R., northern Cameroon and southern Chad, to the deserts of northern Chad. 
The population i is'relatively sparse, thinning out away. from the codstal areas. The 
total population ofthe area is estimated at just over 10 million. It is LTOWRN al 
a rate of about 2 percent per year, Over. four-fifths of the population live in rural 
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Agriculture is the’ principal occupation for the large. majority of the population, 
mainly in such principal staple, crops as cassava, millet, peanuts and sorghum. 


‘In Chad and northern Catherdéon cattle raising is of considerable importance. . 


Most of the area is lacking ‘in natural resources, except for Gabon where conside- 


rable amounts of uranium, petroleum, : manganese and timber are produced and 
exported. Extensive deposits of high-grade iron ore are also about to be exploied. 


Diamonds are mined in the C.A.R. ; : : es 


The industrial sector is now beginning to develop, concentrated mainly on process- 


ing of agricultural and forest products, and consumer goods industries for local - 


consumption. ; ; 


k 


The educational system at primary, sccondary’ and technical ‘Tevels, is -patterned 
fairly closely on that of France. [nétitutions of technical education and vocational 


_ training in the region are, for the mokt part, concentrated in the urban areas, although 


efforts are also being made in the fictd of rural technicalyeducation.. ~ 


- 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE REPORT os 


Part One of the report consists of this iritroduction which explains the origins of 


thé survey, how the conclusions were arrived at, the purpose of the study and the 


methodology used. Thereafter, the general conclusions and recommendutions ‘are 
_ given, together with an inventory of existing institutions in the region, and a ‘list of 


’ abbreviations. 
‘ : \ Fs . 1 “ . 
"- Part Fwo consists of the project proposals. — . , t 
= 


Part Three is the four country survey§, to serve as reference material for the recom- 
mendations: and project proposals. Ekch country survey starts with an inventory 
of existing capabilities and is followed by an estimate of needs. The con¢lusions 
and reconimandations in respect of that country end cach section, “a 


Part four consists of the agenda, minutes and other material of the UDEAC con- 
ference at Bangui. | : a* 


METHODOLOGY oe iy 
In accordance With its agreement with AID, ORT undertook the survey in the 
following: manner : ae ue ae i = 


|. an inventory by appropriate classification was prepared of existing yocational 


training resources ‘both in the government and private ‘seator, in each country 3, 


.2. available, manpower data of each country was examined, to serve.as a‘ basis 


for estimating curreghand Tuture manpower requirements : 


3. the nature and “extent of opportunities for on-the-job: and other informal 
rans: : eee J ba ak 
training in cach country was explored ; 
: . aap 


4. priority vocational training meeds wére identified,” which could,be satisfied 
most economically and effectively through a regional approach ; E ~ ae 


fF, 's 
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5. the interest was assessed of each govertiment in utilizing existing, or new faci- 
lities which offer opportunities for training ; ; 


6. rough estimates were developed of ee ate for the develonment of stlec- ane 


ted facilities for regional utilization, This covered needs for buildings, equip 
mént and instructionat materials, and lor staff, which were also phased “and. 
costed out; | 2 ys A - 
~ 7. the availability was dete inca of ical staff either trained or available for 
‘training, students qualified for training, and job opportunities ; 7 
8. This final report constitutes a plan for a regional ‘approach to vocational 
-training for skilled and middle-level manpower in Central Africa under the 
sponsorship of UDEAC. This approach is not confined to: those activities 
;recommended for U.S. financing, but focuses on the priority needs of the 
- area, Itdineludes factors for developing private enterprise capability to conduct 
' on-the-job as well as skill yaprovemene vane for employed workers, | 


iat 
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February, 1970 _ a | _ Bugete B. + Abrams 
Director of Technical Assistance 
ORT 
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The conclusions and recommendations’ set forth below in cach of the four country 


chapters are recapitulated herewith, reviewed from, a regional viewpoint (two or | 
more countries). The national’ recommendations, which appear in’ the country 


chapters only, remain valid, 
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It would appear upon review of the inventory of the training facilities of cach 
country that these facilities, schools or centers are numerous cnough to satisfy 
the country’s needs. However, when viewed in the light of the needs of industry 
and commerce, it becomes readily apparent that there is a considerable gap 
with respect to middle-level manpewer, technicians and supervisory personnel, 
in industry and. commerce. There is also a gap in the system of vocational 
training at the skilled worker level. The apprenticeship system at-the Chambres 
des Metjers is illusory." The ILO should review this ‘situation for the purpose . 
of establishing a model apprenticeship contract between the employer and a 
young worker who desires to learn a trade. Complementary courses could be 
provided to young workers (languages, mathematics, ‘industrial design and 
a gc sponsored by the national technical education department, 


Theie is an insufticient variety ‘of courses given in the technical education 


‘schools (Lycées Techniques and CET). Because the labor market is rather 


narrow, greater diversification is necessary in the range of courses offered. 
The creation of the following scctions is recommended to meet this need: 


a) electronics (particularly in Cameroon and in Gabon), in the existing , 
Lyctes Techniques. 


b). automation (mechanical, hydraulic, pneumatic and clagtric) for Cameroon 
» und Gabon. - . 


oe 
Cc) computer programmers and ani ilysts, since elactieaie computers are already 


in use in Cameroon, Gabon and im CAR. 


These last two specialties snoatd be in the form oft regionay schOols. P 


A more precise evaluation of.available resources and foreseeable needs is 
necessary for setting a logical policy of integrated training within Development 
Plans. A clearer definition of manpower training goals and the financial and 
logistic means for achieving these goals is mandatory. 


More accurate job availability estimates, numbers of persons employed, and 
evaluation of needs by sector are required. IM would also be useful to define 
the psycho-sociological obstacles which confront middle-level manpower, 
Defining the optimum selection processes for selection and orientation of* 
youth towards the jobs they are best fitted for is of capital importance. A wide 
range of means of training and upgrading is required, using methods and pro- 
grams geared to specific circumstances, : 
Part one, paragraph Il of this survey outlines the difficultics of reconciling 
supply and demand in relation to-training Le Once defined, the training 


9 


policy could become more effective. 


3 1. * 
To further this end, the creation of a National Office of Vocational Training’ 
(similar to the ONFP in the Ivory Coast) in each country is- strongly re- 
commended. There is such a bod? in Gabon, and.a nucleus of one is develop. . 
ing in Chad. However, nothing of the sort exists in Camcroon-or the Central: 
African Republic. The cfeation of a Vocational Training body in each country 
should be accomplished i in.coordinated fashién + whereby the importance of 


= 


jo 


this Office which would supervise on-the-job training effectively, It would , 
also review the activitics of the totality of Vocational Training Institutions: - > <y 
otitside of technical education, and would at the same time supervise the 
development or creation of: such schools, e 


‘ An Office Regional de la Formation Professionnelle (ORFP) auld be created 
within the framework of U.D.E.A.C. which. would harmonize the activities 
of the national offices, by providing them with the necessary technical assistance 
and by assuring an exchange of documentation and informatios. . From this/ 
harmonization of national vocational training policies would flow the creation 
oF such: regional vocational training institutions as would bé, needed beeatise 
of the non-economic basis: for investment in purely national institutions, 
2. 
4. In paragraphs IB and Il C of Part One, the importance Mine’ needs: for fore- 
‘men and technicians in the industrial field in particular was noted, Also noted’ 
in the inventory of training means was the capacity of personnel trai ining at this 
level, in existing schools. This capacity could never’ meet the, leve cls of skilled 


oe manpower required, ; tee 13 
A The Libreville’ Institute of Technology aut) could train engincer- -téchnicians eo a 
and senior technicians of University level. 2 “ih 


The LyedestteChniques are'‘abandoning increasingly the training for the ¥ 
“de Techinicieris in favor of the baccalauréat de technicien (notably in Cam 


It is therefore necessary to create’a Regional Scho od for Fechnicat Trainug in . " 
various specialties, 


q 
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5. National projects for the creation of a Teacher Training Institute exist fn ea 
of the four countries and requests for financial aid tQ various internationak, 
organizations have' been submitted separately by the countries stents 
Thes¢ requests should be grouped for the benefit of a Regional Teacher Traine 
ing l¥sfitute for the four countries. This requést is suppoNed by the cone 
provided. in, ANNeXCS A andy p is . 


The-percentage of studerils* who complete training is small\ but every more 
. serious than the medioere résults in examinations is the numbér of drop-outs 
during the school yeat’ Jn Annex.C of Cameroon, is a review of\the results of 
1966/67, 1967/68 and.a projection for 1968/69, The weak, scholastic output 


“ee” is discouraging with the restiltant wastage a heavy load on ae respective 
; 
national economies. - 
If such a school were ereited immediately, with full support fiesta all, would = ~ 


not solve all of the proble ns in this field. , Optimistically speaking, atleasxt one 
yéar would be necessary f for the creation and start-up of operations of Such 
an institution, The needs are | immediate. "Im the light of this urgency, attention 
should be focused on the need to send to specialized institutions, for a shon 


° period of time,.a certein number of African instructors, already practicing 
the teaching profession,, but who lack pedagogical qualifications for a period 
of technical and pedagogjeal training in their spectalities. A number of such . 
° | ‘10 S| ee 
ERIC , 13 \ 
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institutions exist that have considerable experience in this field. ‘and who have 
already carried out'similar activities on behalf of other African countries. The 
Central'ORT Institute: located at Aniéres,. in: the outskirts of Geneva, which - 
specializes i in the training ef technical instructors, is fully. qualified to provide 
such training and has the “flexibility necessary to desi an specific training courses. 


6, The issue of training and upetading of technical each has just been dealt 
with, There is, however, another, problem related 10 the training of primary 
school teachers. This problem was reviewed in Cameroon with the UNESCO 
project for rural teacher training and in Central African Republic with the-. 
INPPPE. These projects contain a new idea, which is that of a teaching 

won methodology better adapted to rural life, specifically agriculture and artisan 
training, through the introduction of manual training and agricultural education 
at the primary school level. This same problem is prevalent in Chad. . 


It is recommended that, there be created: an institution which would be res- 
ponsible for the conception and manufacture of audio-visual aids, as well as 


other manual training. materials for use in the primary schools, 


This center cold be situated at either NGOU MOW or at BANGUI, following 
discussion and agreement between the countries concerned. It should be noted’ 


tole | that ORT had already created in Mali, beginning of 1962, such a center, which 
is still in effective operation. This center is similar to, the one presently Opstar: 
» Ing at the Central ORT Institute in Anicéres. . = 


7. In each of the country sections in the foregoing. report, the sectors of tourism 
and hotel management. are reviewed, in the light of the considerable investments 
for which the various national development plans have provided, Despite all 
of the planning for tourism and hotel investment and management, nowhere, : 
in any of the countries, docs a tra(ning institute exist in. these sectors. The erea- 
tion of a hotel training school Xjthin the framework. of an existing hetel, 
specifically in Chad, is recommended based on proposals made to the survey 
team by Chadian officials. a 
; | . 
_ 8. + Creation of a aia watchmaking and instrument repair school. In the field 
of training of watch makers and instrurhent repait men, there is a total lack in 
y each of the four countries. This school would not only traiNyatch repair 
specialists, but would, also train precision mechanics and nfaint\ance and 
repair ‘personnel for control instrumentation (aircraft instrufrengs, electric 
meters, ‘¢tc.). ORT has already contacted the Swiss Watchmakin g Federation 
which has indicated its ee in this project. , \ 


9, Creation of a school of merchant marine skills. The jinportunee of Ghieties 
and merchant marine activities have been dealt with for Cameroon, Gabon, 
Chad and the Central African Republic. While it is obvious that for Cameroon 
and Gabon merchant* marine activities play a rejatively important role in their 
economy, the question of fluvial navigation is ‘of equal importance for the 
* Central African Republic and Chad. ; = 


The objective of such a school would be to train specialists capable of maintain- 
ing marine diesel engines, small outboard and inboard:motors, radios, electrical 
installations aboard sea-going and river craft, as well as refrigeraticn techniciats 
forthe fishing fleet and the merchant marine. This regional school could, of 
couse, serve other countries*such as Congo (Brazzaville) and Spanish Guinea. 
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lis cr renution should be undertakes in close conjunction with a shipping com- 


pan ye P , ‘ : ; * a - 5 
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One special recommendation: arises in- cofnection with Chad and ‘the Central 
African Republic (in connection ‘with the latter.country, sée -the request for- 


mulated by the Bangui Chamber of Commerce (atinex VICAR). [tis recom- 
mended that a study team cover the interior of both cou tries with the objective 


“of survey ing.the commercial exchange system, Wi ith j a view io bear reform and” 
develdpment through an adequate training cflort,” Whiles.in the commercial 


sector, a number of large cormmpatiies completely. cover-the import and- ‘export 


. requirements of the, counties concerned, the COMMER ORE structure in the. inte-, 


vior isan a relatively enipivonic stage.» . - 


It is recormmen ded that the telecomm unication schoolsin Chad and the Central 
African Republic bé Further cleveloped, “They complernent each other but do 
nol yet play & regional role, in terms of satislying the necds ef the fotr countries, 


A similar recommendation i is made for the Public Works — ol in, Chad, 


which should bé renamed the Regional Public Works School, whose capacity a 
as sufficient to Allow the admission of a considera ble number a students from f 


_ other couantraes i the tegion, 
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CAPC 
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CET 
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HA 
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LIST OF ABB REVIATIONS 


Association pour la Formation des Cadres de "Industrie ct de PAdmti- 


nistration ; . 
United States Agency for International Development 


L’Agence des Etats Unis pour le Développement International | 


Baccalauréat 

Brevet Elémentaire 

Brevet Elémentaire du Premier Cycle 

Brevet d’Ense ignement Commercial 
Brevet G’E-nse ignement Endustriel 

Brevet Professionne! 

Brevet Supéricur d'Enseignement Commercial 
Brevet Supéricur d’Ecole Normale 

Brevet de Technicien 

Certificat d’ Aptitude Grofosttaninelld 


Certificat d Aptitude Pédagogique pour | Enseignement Supérieur 
Certificat d' Aptitude Pédagogique pour l Easeignement Technique 


Certificat ‘d Aptitade Professionifelle Commercial 
Certificat Elémentane d’Aptitude Professtonnelle 
Collége d'Enseignement General 

Certifieat d ktudes Primaires 

Certificat d'Etudes Primagres Elemcoutane 
Certificat d'Etudes Primaires Tehadien 

College d’Enseignement Tech 
College UP nsergnement Technique Commercial 
Collége d’ Enseignement Techaique Industriel 


quue 


Centre de Formation Accélérée 


Certre de Formation Professionnelle el de Pertecthonnement 


Centre de Formation Professionnelle Rapide 
Beolf Primaire Supérieure 


— Formation Professionnelle Accélerce 


Tnstitut Pranears <A trique 

loternational Labour Clee 

Bureau fatertadtional dar Pravaal 

lostitut: National Permanent pour le Perfeetionnement 
Tonsetgmant 

fustitut Panatricain de Developpement 

Fostitut Ulniversitarte de Technologie 

Lveee techoiejue . 

Ministere de (lducation Nationale 

Ministére de Midueation de kt Jeunesse ct de la Cailtuce 


du 


Perse nicl 


iat 
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NSCKN_ Nouvelle Societé Commerciale du: Kouilou-Nuiari 


ONFP* Office National de la Formatigg Professionnelle . - 
OREFP Office Régional de la Pormatigt Proggysion nelle : : 
ORT Organization for Rehabilitation through Training 
PEG Protesseur d Enseignemert Général : 
RETT Professeur d’'Enscignement Technique Théorique 7 . 
PNUTD | Programme des Nations Unies pour le Développement 
UNDP {| United Nations Development Program : 
PTA Professeur Technique Adjoint 
PILT Professeur Techmique pour PE aseignement Théorique \ 
SAR ‘Sections Artisanales R urales’ ¥ : 
bi Bales a Socicté Ecuatorile d' Energie Electrig uc 
IME Travaux Manuels Educatifs 
TT? Tras Pratigquee “” 
UDEAC Union Douaniere et Leonomique de PAfrigue Centrale 
(Economic and Customs Union of Central A friea) 
UTA Union des Transports Aériens 
caus Union Jaternationale des Télécommunica tions 
ad a 
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; PART TWO: PROJECT PROPOSALS 


= NOTE ON PROJECT PROPOSALS 


= & 


The amalgamation of project proposals 3 and 4 (Regional Technical Training 


“School and Regional Technical Teacher Training Institute) and project proposals 


4 and 5 (Regional Technical Teacher Training Institute and Regional Training 
Aids and Educational Research Center) was effected at the request of the Agency 
for International Development, in the interests of a more efficient se of resources. 


2 


In the project proposals it*should be noted that : 


|. The Gost of transportation of equipment and mateziel to the recipient country 

‘ if inchided in the budget. 

Z ‘quipment and materi! costs do not include customs duty on the assumption 
that they will enter the countries duty free. \ 
lhaall of the project proposals, it is assumed that students’ living expenses will be 
covercd by the governments. Consequently, no boarding eames have’ been 
provided for, b 

4 fhe ORT fee covery assignment of specialists includes 

salaries 
x 
expatriation allowances 
Family, allowances 
education allowances 
pension contributtony 
aceident and health thoi ace ; 
ORT headquarters support includiig by Geneva and New York personnel 
salaries, course materials, syllabi and documentation 
all other EN PgTIses related to employee compensation, 

Q No attempt has been made to allocate budgetary expenses as heiwedn donor 
and recipient governments. This allocation of expenses Would be decided on a 
project-by-project basis, 

0 Ihe costs of the first (wo years af operation are gene rally higher than subsequent 


years. This is.because most of the “one-tinie” expenses (buildings, equipment, - 
ete) gare made at the beginning of the project. 


Hany of these assumptions should prove incorrect ina particular case, corfes- 


ponding upavard budget adjustinents will be required, 


ie 4 
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PROJECT No. 1 


= PROJECT PROPOSAL FOR THE CREATION 
OF _A REGIONAL CENTER- FOR THE’ TRAINING OF AUTOMATION 
ait TECHNICIANS 


a 


| | . Ly 


(’ » INTRODUCTION ' , : 


Cs) 


fa 


. “equipment arg 


3 


During 1969, ar ORT team carried out a survey in Cameroon, Chad, Central 
-Aftican Republic and Gabon for the purpose of attempting to identify the 
needs for regional action in vocational training. The preliminary results of 
this survey were incorporated in a draftereport which was the main basis of. 
discussion at a conference held in October 1969, in Bangui, under the auspices 
of, the Union Douaniére ct Economique de Afrique Centrale (UDEAC). 

The representatives from the memfer Governmeats of the UDEAC ; Cameroon, 

Central African Republic, Gabon and Congb: Brazzaville) were present at 
this conference, as Well as a representative of the Government of Chad, which 
was formerly a membersof the UDEAC. 


afin all of the entval African countries various kinds of complex automatic 
‘installed such as elevators, printing presses, and packaging 
machines. In ond of these Countries doc\ there exist African staff capable of 
maintaining or tepairing this equipment. This is true not only in* countries 
having membership in UDEAC and Chad, but also all of French-speaking 
Africa, The repair. of a film projector or a lathe-copying, machine, for a 


ample, must be ¢arried out in HEMTODE, or requires the despaich of a Europea 


7 technician to Africa. 


Vhis prdycet proposal stems directly from discussions in the field with African 
leaders cOncertied with this problem who indicated to the ORT team during 
they on-the-spot investigations the presstrg need for trained Africans in this 
field, This particular activity was unanimously accepted at the Bangui conte- 
renee ‘on vocational training. 


PROJECT OB. Ke TIVE. 


The objective of this project ts lo train, mm three years, technterans capable of 
repairing, adjusting and maintaining all kinds of automatic machinery and 
eq pment, including but net limited to the following types : 


-mechanical os ‘ 
pneumatic 
eleetro-mapnetic 


hydrauhe » 
| ni , gle PE 


cleetronic 


Phe Center should admit ES students per ye ear whigl 1 would result I aAppror- 
imately es gradtates per year bepinning mn 1973, dLsSUIM ME that the Center 


a 


es 
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* METHOD OF OPE 


would be created by 1970 and that the percentage -of dropouts, would be 
approximately 20%, which is a reasonable assumption given ‘the problems 1 in 
this specialty. 


Recruitment would be darried out in all re: the. countries of Centr Africi, but 
arrangements could be made to admit students from other African countries, 


Selection criteria for the admission of students would be particularly high and 
would especially take into account the natural aptitude of the candidate. in 
4ogic, initiative and mathematics. . 


The recruitment level should be higher than the BEP or the CAP. The follow- 
ing candidates could be admitted as students after selection and examination : 


-— holders of the electro-mechanies CAP having one year of industrial. expe- 


rience, 


— holders of the clectro-mechanics BEP having one year of industrial | 


experience. iia 

— holders of the electro-mechanics BE! or equivalent. a 
In any event the candidates should Have received | competative training in 
clectro-mechanics, rc 


2) 


& 
Given the,extremely long lead time in equipment HetiPeries ané the adi inis-— 


trative and logistic problems involved im te co nstruction of IIE, lirst 
ak ' 

year of the project. should be devoted to* Rc . i, 

a study in deptfi of local conditions and he refinement of this project 
proposal fs 

the acleetlow of students 

the drawing up of equipmicut tists and placing of orders 4. 

superviston of construction " ‘ 

equipping aad turatshing Of shops and classtooms, if éotstruc tion Ib sul 
ciently advanced. 

preparation of course é material on the basis of studént aptitude and level 


creation and construction of trainingaids destgned to meet regional needs. 


This preparatory period would require the presence of two technicians, one 
being the Chief of Project. The total icaching staff would assume their 
functions 12 months lates. 


The training provided by the Center would utilise the most modern pedago- 
£p yu | B 


gical techniques, given thé complexity of this specialty through the use of’ 


audio-visual and didactic training aids and materials such as: 
film projectors 
shde projectors 
overhead projectors 
epidiascopes 
didactic models 
explanatory, charts 
The forego: Clements are cere ible for the teaching of the theogy courses 
(automation technology, draftsmanship, circuit design, building, numbers 


“a! 


, 


* 


a 


- , theory, Boole - algebra, electronics, logic circuits, electra- eda ey yb. 


pneumatic equipment). 


- In the shop, training aids and didactic material, particularly controlled simula- 
tors, Would be used. For the use of automation demonstrations by analogy, a 
didactic demonstration stand would be utilized. A number of courses could be 

" given mw the form of programmed, instruction. ea 


‘The proj ect Would be Africanized approximately SIX years after its start-up, but 
the African counterparts, who would be designated to take over from the ORT 

teaching stalT, would have to spend one to two years, at a minimum, abroad 
before being capable of taking over in the classroom. 


1V. BUILDING REQUIREMENTS: 


- 


Classroom needs: 


ie 


; 3 classrooms “ ‘ 
: —_ | preparatyen room 
I Jecture hall > 
1 library/study room. 
— Udraughting room 
= I instructors roan’ 7 
I technical studies office fe 4 


Workshops : 
binachiite shop 


2 
| WULOM AOD laboratory Canubetors, colbpulers) 
Po physies and clectrtierty Laboratory 
I stockrooq far tools and Faw matctlals 
cere 
13. Administ eas Gepace needs oon 
I ollice for project head 
1 seeretarial office = 
(Miscellaneous: s 
sanitary facthites 
\ cloakroom 
‘ Potal floor space : 900 te [O00 me (9/0 ta? 10,800 sq. ft). 
y ‘ e { 
Vo TEACHING PERSONNEL, ; 
A. ORT Personnel :*- oF 


Kirst year of Operations (preparatory) 
{chief of party : 
I automation mstructor 

Second year of operations 

(In addition to first-year personnel) : 
I electronics and mathematics instructor 


‘ storekeeper ” 
20) 
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aay 


. Third year of operations 

(In addition.go second-year personnel) : 
automation instructor : 
electro-mechanics instructor 


~ 
2 


_ Fourth year of operations 
(In addition to third-year personnel) : 


| automation instructor 
| mechanics instructor 
. B. LOCAL S'PAFF: | 
| secretary’ ; 
Locally:recruited instructors for sports, French, ete. 
_ (approximately 6 man/months per year). * 
V1 catetaker* eo 
2 laborers 
L night watchman, . 
| chauffeur 
-{ assistant storekeeper* =. | a) 
Vi BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF OPERATION 
. US$ 
A Buildings and Grounds 75,000 
Bh ORT Staff 
birst year $ 56,000 | 
Second year 1 12,000 | 168,000 
Third year 144,000 |° 
Fourth year ouwaids 192,000 | 
« Local Staff 
First year % 8.000 | 
Second year onwards $ 18,000 | 26,000 
1). Equipment, Material, Tools 
Classroom and office furniture 20,000 
Traiming aids ™ 12,000 
Mechanics workshop 25,000 
Automation laboratory 60,000 
Physics & electricity laboratory 12,000 
Expendable tems ($12,000 per year) 24,000 
Textbooks, film, supplies, ete ($9,000 per year) 18,000 
i. Expatriate stail housing (including electricity, water & yas)’ 
leirst year hy $ 14,000 | 
Second year ra $ 28,000 | 42.000 
Third vear ! $ 42,000 
From fourth year onwards $ $6,000 . 
carried forward $482,000 
\ 


* Starting with second year of operations ; 
| | 2 | 
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US$ 
brought forward : 482,000 
School operating costs 


‘Water, electricity, gas, etc 


Postal, telephone, cables _ 


Gasoline 
Janitorial supplies and miséellaneous ($15,000 per year) 30,000 
Two utility vehicles | 6,000 


Travel of staff and families and 
transportation of personal effects 


First year , $ 8,000 

Second year $16,000 

Third year $22,000 24,000 
From fourth year onwards $29,000 4 


Inspections, consultations, 
per diem, ete, €$3,000 per year) 6,000 
TOTAL $548,000 


Boptontig With the hid yoor ol operattoa, Urdalaing overseas ts projected 
for cight counterparts, whe would assume teaching tasks following their 
return from training Piatitig costs are estimated at $60,000 per year for 
a group of eight trainees. 


Py 
i 


af 


PROJECT No. 2 - 


Heng a 
Hohe ay 


PROJECT PROPOSAL FOR TE 1E CREATION OF A REGIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE TRAINING OF (¢ oe IPUTER PROGRAMMERS AND ANALYSTS 


lL. INTRODUCTION 


During 1969 an ORT team carried out a sutvey in Camekoon, Chad, Central 
African Republic and Gabon for the purpose of attempting to identify the 
nels for regional action in vocational training. The preliminary resalts of 
this survey were incorperated in a draft report which was the main basis: of 
discussion at a conference held in October 1969,-in Bangui, under the auspices 
of the Union Douaniere et Economique, de P Afrique Centrale (UDEAC). 

The representatives from the member governments ofthe UDEAC; Cameroon, 

Central African Republic, Gabon and Congo (Brazzaville) were present at 
this conference, as welloas a representative of the Government of Chad, 
Which has formerly a member of the UDEAC. 


During the discussi6ns’at the conference, there was unanimous approval af 
the ORT recommendation to create a regional fucilitw for the training of 
: computer programmers and analysts, fa addition to on-the-spot observations 
oe In Central Africa made by the ORT team, conversations with represeniati- 
ves of leading computer manufacturers were held with a view to isolating 
nrore speerteally the trang problem, 


Phe following project proposal is theretore bascd on field) Observations as 
well as the review of the problem wath those representatives of computer 
mianefacturers deabiag avith petsounel and traming problems. tis designed 
tO Meet an-acule shorkage of tramed Alricans tn this fleld. . 


[tis csttmatced Chat there tut present a bagklog req urement fet appr oximately 
HOO to ESQ conmputer programmers in Central Vfrica, This funetion 1s" presently 
bee carried out im the S Central African states by expatriate Europeans. 
Phe major computer miinufacturers have attempted in the past to tram compu- 
ter progranmmers on-the-spot, but have runt inte a variety of difliculties. “The 
principal problem tas been the recruiinent of persons qualified to follow the 
-vourse material most of which is in the form of programmed. instruction. 
Elis is a rather typreal problem encountered in’ Africa, which ORT has 
successfully solved tit the past. through the creation of special preparatory 
‘ courses Whieh bring the level of learning capacity up to that necessary required 
to absorb al and abstract subjects, 


While the computer manufacturers feel that it would) now be premature te 
Institute formal (arming programs for computer analysts, iis felt that further: 
Information on this aspect of the problem should be obtained inp Central 
Africa, from computer users. There are two methods possible for training 
analysts, The first involves young administrators, already at work, who have 

: the aptitudes required for this type of traming. The second involves the selection 
of the best of the computer programineds for vdditional trating athe teehnieal 
and administrative sectors, 


Phe need for LO0-1S0 propranimmers m the Central Afmesn states is Based on the 
spresentaumber of Computers installed and operating in povernnicntand private 


a 
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‘enterprise in these countries and the number of expatriate programmers pre- 


sently employed,” In addition, however, it is estimated conservatively that 
once the backlog needs have been met, an increase of approximately [0 to 20 
programmers per year wilDbe needed to keep up with the annual increase in 


computer installations. 


PROJECT OBJECTIVES 


Fhe objectives of this project are to create a regional school, or sections in an 


existing institution, for the purpose of training computer programmers tn the 
short run, and analysts and programmers in the long run, Courses would be 
given to approximately 40 students per year which, taking into account normal 
attrition and present and future needs, would result in filling the backlag by 
1976, Beyond that year, currentneedswould begin 10 be met, Course materials 
would be based on programmed instructional materials currently uulized by the 
computer manufacturers for training in Europe and North America, appro- 
priately modified by ORT for African conditions. rior to actually beginning 
the programmer course material, students’ would bp given one year of pre- 
paratory work, with heavy emphasis on the use of audio-visual methods, to 
bring them up to the level required for Successful assimilation of the course 
material. It is estimated that following the one year of preparatory work, 
approximately one year would be needed for the actual programmer traming. 


Mi iHOD OF OPERATION 


Sclecthon and reerumtment of students would be at the BEPC or bacealaureat 
level, preferably the latter, if sufficient candidates were available, Emphasis 
in selection would be placed on demonstrated ability in the mathematics and 
lopic field, Selection procedures would use commonly accepted psychological 
and totelligence tests. appropriately modified for the African context by ORT, 
in close cooperation with the computer manufacturers. 2 . 


For the training of 40 to 50 persons annually, itis estimated that four or tive 
classrooms of approximately 60 m2? each would be needed to house the pre- 
paratory and training year students. In addition, practical work would be 
carried ou using local computers, Computer time would be purchased from 
the computer owners if mecessary. ; 


Prior to the actual start-up of the project, a period of three months would be 
necessary for the ORT pedagogical services to develop a course of programmed 
imstruction through modification of existing systems, 


Three years after project start-up, tramming of counterparts to rephaice the e\pa- 
triate instructors would begin. Tt would be accomplished through selection of 
those students having demonstrated the greatest aptitude and who, m ORT’s 
judgment, have potential teaching talent. 

Pquipment needs for this project are minimal, consisting only of normal class- 
room furniture and materials, and a modest amount of audro-vistal training 
aids. It ts not considered cconomically viable to purchase or rent a computer 
for instruction purposes. However, the school must be located in close physical 


proximity to an operational coniputer installavon, 


24 


30 


IV. BUILDING RRQUIREMENTS 
4 classtooms 
| prepayation room 
| instrudtors roam 
| office for project head. 
1 secretar\al office 
| storeroom 
| cloakrooh 
- sanitary facilities 
Total floor space: 450 - 500 m? (4900 - 5400 sq.ft.) 
V. PERSONNEL . 
cre tesa nae. . § 7 oe? 
ORT STAFF: \ ; ; 
My rst Year ph epraiony ‘s 
«Four instructors indludings Chiet of Party 
Second and tollowing years : WS 
Seven instructors, ineliding oe Party 
LOCAL STAEE 
I secretary 
| janitor ‘ 
to mght watehman : Sig 
| caretaker : = 
1 ocally-tecruttled Pnatiuetlots daa aporks, aie ctw., [6 hours per week, 
VE BUDGE EBS TINA TE FOR THe FIRS E * YEARS OF OPERATION 
| USS 
“\ Butldtugs and grounds 38,000 
Ko CORT Stall : 
\ 
Preparatory period (Geneva) 3 months §$ He 
First year : 100,000, ; 
‘ Second year 170,000 % 286,000 


C. Lecal Stall ; 
$15,000 per vear ; 30,000 


1). Pyuipment 
~ Chassroon: and office furmiture sy [1,000 
Praiming aids ’ ; | 8.000 
‘Teaching, equipment 12,000 
ry on 7 ; . ; 
a) Carried forward: 398,000 


rried forward 398,000 


Sip neroo m * | 4,000: 
“Mer ‘conditzonmers *  e* © 2,000 
Texbe 0s, Supplies ~ 8,000 
M fisgelarne ous 4,000 , 


a(icluding vlectricity, Water, gi») 


= 

EF. ORT Stat? Hays 

First year $2808 - 

Second. anal felowing y cars S49, 000 77,000 
. are ee eee Q 
Bo Seaoo] Ome niin Costs 
Computer life, water, cleetrietly. gas, gasoline 5 
mars porga tion, “anizotial needs 
8£6 000 pes vear 


32,000 


? . 4 7 F . 
G. Travel of instructors and fariliess 
dow trarsperlation of pe ream cll eects 42,000 


— 


I. Ins pee tions, consultations, per diem, ete. - 6,000 
TOTAL? WSS 373,000 


eS 
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PROJECT PROPOSAL FOR THE CREATION or A REGIONAL TRAINING 


INSTITUTE FOR. TECHNICIANS INDUSTRY" AND EDUCATION 
- CONTENTS - 4 

oo, a 

Foreword | : 

I. Introduction 


II. “ Project objectives 
HfL, Project Description 


A. ‘Training of teachers: 


_ Institute o raduatcs’ assignments 


Duration of aides 

Number of students and iypds of enn oe ae a 
Program and course bases 7 a 
Supplementary training and: information overseas 


» 


Ae lo a 


B. Training of technicians . - 


1. Recruitment level. 

- 2. Graduation Level. ; 
‘3, Number of students and types OF ening: 
4, Program and course bases. 


lV. Proposed timetable ‘for action and location. 


A. Stages of action 

B. Location | 

C. ‘Africanization of the project 
and training of SOUNTERpanS 


ay, Staff 


A. General 
* B. Organization chart 
C. Non-teaching stall 
=D. Te Fequirements per year of. ‘operation 
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A. Teaching premises , 
Bus Administrative and other premises 


je 
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_ VUE Budget. 
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‘ PROJECT PROPOSAL FOR THE CREATION OF ot 
A REGIONAL TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR TECHNICIANS | 
IN INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 


FOREWORD 


The purpose of this project proposal i is the creation of a Regional Training Institute 
for Technicians in Industry and Education (IRFCIET). 


The project. consists of creating an ihgttution designed to meet a dual need felt 


acutely in all the countries of Central Africa. 
| 


We therefore propose to make a com dined approach toward two essential objectives 


_ Which could be pursued, separately, Each of these is sufficiently important to justify 


‘separate action in each ‘field, namely; the training of technicians for industry and 
the training of persons who will provide technical and vocational education. How- 
ever, by marrying these two actions it'will be posstble obtain a number of advantages 
which should be considered, . 

One of the mest impor tant is that the Institute, by virtue of its very size, will permit 
more rational utilization of plant, in particular teaching premises and equipment. 
It will, in-addition, facilitate the assignment/of functions to teachers and adminis- 
trative services. This will entail substantial financial savings. 


’ 


This dual training of skilled personnel will make for better Coordination of educa- 


| 


a q Ms 
‘a 


tion under the same leadership. The future PTA’s and PTET’s will thus be able to 
obtain very valuable direct experience aunine: the first and second years of their 
“training as technicians. ¥ 


During the actual studies the fact that the technicians, representing fiiture industrial 
“Supervisors, and the PTA’s and PTET’s, as the future instructors for. skilled man- 
power, will be working side by side will itselt provide the basis for better understand. 
ing and later collaboration between the people trained according to these two 
methods. 


Under a single leadership the institute will be able to guide ‘its students more easily 


.into the branches most suited to their natural abilities, Guidanee need not be 


restricted to the period before entry and can play a most important part during the 
initial phase of tuition. This will help to some extent to reduce failures and drop- 
ouls. : “ee 


Some of the students will be concerned more with the technical aspects, while 


— others will be taken up more fully with teaching questions, which will give a parti- 


ERIC 


cular stamp to the school situation, without any adverse effect. 


Obviously, the establishment of a training unit of such a size will give rise to nume- 
rous problems, starting with the actual location, These are matters which will have 
to be decided in the final project in. conjunction with the authorities of the countries 


concerned. (99 


row 
a) 


io 


| 
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The project is presented by first revicwing the elements relating’ to: training of 


future teachers and then considering questions relating to technicians. / 
, : : . - | H 
I. INTRODUCTION | - = | 
, ; | | | . . 5 | 
A. Training of PTAs and PTETs 7 24 


Examination of recent statistics on technical and vocational training supplied 
by the Union Douaniére et Economique de l'Afrique Centrale (UDEAC) - 
makes strikingly clear the lack of a techflical teaching corps, the gaps being 
particularly noticeable and ‘critical in the case of teachers who are nationals 


workers -throw’into even sharper relief the problem of technical teaching 
staff. pe a i ~_ 
The t¢ile of this problem has been recognized by every one of the UDEAC 
countiiws. The conference at Bangui unanimously approved the recommanda- 
tion to*create a Regional Technical Teacher, Training Institute (ERNET), 
and to give it the priority which it merits. i oe 


y 


The relevant part of this recommendation stated : 


oe 


respective national economies. 3 . 
“If such a school were created immediately, with full support from all, it would 
not solve all of the problems in this field. Optimistically speaking, at least 
one year would be necessary for the creation and start-up of operations of 
such an institution. The needs are immediate."Y 


B. Training of technicians 


L 


The recommendation for the creation of a “Regional ‘Training School for 
Technicians” was reviewed and endorsed by the Bangui Conference. 
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I. 


ing areas sof ‘specialization: 


The report states that: 7 a 


“In cach paragraph IIB and dG in the survey of cach country, the extent of 
requirements for foremen and at pat was observed, particularly’ in indus- 
ys Ht was - ailso noted | in ue lirst part eee of ba Paces: 


“The ne will train eineilieering send dates The Institute of Technology 


~in Libreville gh! | train practical engineers Or senior technicians,’ The technical 


lycées have progressively abandoned Brevet de Technicien training in favor > 
of the Baccalauréat de Tech hicicn training (particularly in Cameroon), 


“Tt is therefore necessary to'cregte a Regional Training School for Technicians 
in several specialitics.” | ‘ * 


The foregoing defines the level at which training should be given and indicates 
that training as a technician. is a vital complementary means towards the 
effective utilization of.cngincers trained in the universities or the Institute of 
Technology in Libreville. , 


In practice graduate engineers work at, peak efficiency when backed: by : 
team of technicians, who serve as the link between the conception of a proteet sat 
and its realization. : 


. aT 


The estimates of current skilled-labor needs, and those for the présent, decade, 
indicate ‘large requirements, in the fields of industry and construction:in gach. 


_country of the region. ‘Consequently, an immediate effort is needed on order 


to expand the'training of technical foremen and technicians. 


‘PROJECT OBJECTIVES . 


A. ‘Training of teachers 


The objectives of the Institute are essentially threefold : 


— to train pergid stall in the licld ot Teun. eCuetuon ant vocational 


coe (PTET) ; : 


— to provide periodic sae training and refresher. courses for existing 
teaching stall ; L 


— to contribute to and collaborate with a Regioral Training Aids Ce onter, 
teh woul also Me la pies for edu€ational methodology research 


= industrial : dealing with the differeht branches of the family of trades 


included under mechdnical engineering and electricity ; 


aa 7 £e, coustiuctien: dealing essentially with woodworking and building cons- 
truction; + pe 
— commercial: dealing with ac ounting, . secretarial skills and commer refal 

2 . : + : ; . activities,’ Pa ey “ - sg ; 


ae 
This proposal outlines a project desigt fo train technicians for the indus 
and constructional sectors, at PTA and PTET. levels. oe 
. a * \ ; 
' Given the broad complex of training aeuiities required in the\various fields, 
‘the‘action of the technician: sections will limit itself essentially th the training 
“of middle-level technicians for industry. A section of this school ‘will however 


be devoted to building construction, and in particular, the training of building 


e 


construction. foremen. “Ata later stage civil SHgineering technicians could bes 


trained. og Cree | - \ 


3 


te 
Stress will be put bn the training ‘of ee in fields, relate’ - to shechaanics 


and electricity whioh-are the main basic trades. The féllowing sections would 


,  be-created as a first step: soo4 - . eh 
me general mech: anics : : - ‘ aah 
es ~— automobile and diesel mechanics ; a ¥ a : 
Se electrical-installation for building ai and industry ye TR, 

— electro-mechanics . - 
— refrigeration v ; : . 


—- building and public works 


-« The total enrollment of thé techttician sections will be 524 students at the time. 


of full operation, Since courses will last four years, each graduating class 
will comprise about 12, to 20 technicians graduating in cach of the sections. 
A diesel section would be added tater. Specialization in this ‘branch will take 
place during tHe final'year- ** a 


bi 


Je PHONE DESCRIPT ION , 


as follows! 
The PTAs will have as ‘their principal task the seaching of pratical work at 


the level of the CPA diploma in the vocationaNtraining schools and technical, 


high schools, However, they must also be capable of teaching workshop 
technology and technical drafismanship 1 in their own subjects, even if only 
to first-year students. 

The PTETs will be responsible for the teaching of the technical theory 
involved in each trade, in the vocational shools and technical high schools. 
Each one must, in addition, be capable of teaching laboratory work in his 
own subject. The practical knowledge of the PTETs should be sufliciently 
thorough and recent to enable them to provide training which is geared to 
cwrrent industrial practice. 
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: Recruitment and Level of Graduation. 


F Duration of studies 


i- 4 
the students who are to become PTAs or PTET, 


PTA Level (period of studies : 3 years) = 
The minimum level of recruitment would be the BEI diploma, or in excep- 


The training will be given at two levels, The | same is true of. recruitment of | 


, tionalicases, the CAP diploma, with some years of practical experience in 


the trade in cach case, Provision could be made, however, for: recruiting 
experienced teachers with a good pencral education put without a technical : 
diploma ; in this case, a preparatory course would b¢ necessary. 


PTET Level (period of studies : 3 years) 


Here the recuitment level would be that of the /baccalauréat technique, 
possibly the BEI, In the latter case, consideration might be given to the 
possibility of providing a preparatory year or semester before entry to the 
the Institute. In all cases, several years of practical experience in pandusiry 
would be: desirable. 


PTET Alternative (period of studies ; 1 year). | 

Here the criteria for recruitment would be more;severe. Qualified techni- 
cians with some years of industrial practice would be able to apply. It 
does not seem likely that a technical engineer already in “employmént 
and having family responsibilities would be able to quit work for three 
years in ‘order to obtain a PTET diploma. ; 

In any event, the method decided for training of teachers will bs finally 
selected in the light of the a tobe carried os prior-to the launching to . 
the Institute. SO 7 


fee 


is 


Diplomas: . 
On completion of their studies, with successfu ieaminalied of the technical 


and education methodology courses, and the /presentation of a final thesis, 


the graduates would be’given titles ‘of PTA 0 PTET. 


_ This will be three years except for the PTET alternative under which train- 


ing will Jast' one year, including technical/and teaching periods and the 


‘preparation and presentation of final diploma studies. 


. Number of Students and Types of Training 


Given the most acute immediate ‘requirements in the region, the first courses 
for PTAs and PTETs would be given q the’ specializations and with the 
enrollment shown in Table I. 
Thie flexibility of orientation and conversion of the Institute would be 
such as to allow courses to be established later in other sectors of economic 
activity of the region. 

Table | covering the full number of ie at the Institute calls for a 
number of explanatory comments. Some of these relate more specifically 
to teacher training. | 


The principal points are: 
(1) dropouts: this does not appear substantial at first glance, but our fore- 
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. Program and Course Bases 


\ 


® * 


casts are justified by the. fact that we are allowing, for ‘the eppenunity 


afforded to students to repeat a year’s study. 


(2) PTET - masonry: recruitment of candidates for this section would be 
. made among certain students in the final (third year) class of the building - 


and public works section. In addition, masonry PTAs of a satisfactory 


theoretical ‘standard may apply (which is: why there ‘are more PTA’ 
students in this branch than elsewhere), as. well as foremen or supervi- 


_sors from the private sector. 

(3) PTET - carpentry : these’ ‘will be trained by ‘ding the best PTAs in the 
branch (PTA carpentry students ; 22 iristead'of 15). Recruitment could 
also be made among competent pueons in actual employment in such 
trades. 


As already mentioned, studies are to + fast three years. 


The*future teachers are assumed to know the basic fundamentals of’ their 


skill, The main role of the Institute is focused on education methodology. 
However, given the speed at which industrial techniques are developing, 
it will be necessary to devote part of the time to refresher courses and 
upgrading of technical knowledge already acquired. . 


Table 2 shows, as an. example: the range of subjects to be: taught ane 
the training, both for al and for technicians. 


Pod 


if 


Explanatory comment concerning table.2: Distribution bie courses and requi- 
rements of teachers . 
In accordance with the previous description, recruitment for PTET-sections 


might be made among students who have completed technician sections or 
are at the level of the final class in those sections. This would provide an 


_ additional opening allowing for late provisions and -career decisions to 


persons not entering industrial sectors for various reasons, 


Former technicians wishing to change specialty and having some years’ 
experience in‘industry could also enter such classes. 


Other industrial personnel not having a diploma corresponding to a techni- 


cian’s qualifications could also apply for a PTET place, but in that case 
prior examination could be necessary. If the number of candidates justifies 
it it would be possible to provide for a semester or a full year to Prepare 
for,entering the PTET sections. : 


If PTET training were to be conducted over a three- -year oeriad for various. 


reasons, the effect in terms of persons and premises would be as follow : 
— the number of. students would rise from 65 to about 225 

— the number of classrooms would be increased by 10. 

— the aumber-of teachers would go up by 15, from 92 to 107 


; ee aaa and Information cine 


of a a pend of seaininig ice in Fao peta or the final 
thesis could form a part of such overseas training. ¢ 
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Training of technicians 


2. 


(Pony te 
aE 


This ‘would to provide the flare ‘enchees with valuable insight into, the 
latest developments in industry and educational techniques. In addition 
to facilitating the recruitment’of qualified candidates, it would provide an 
important additive to the technical knowledge of future teachers. 


:* 


. Recruitment level : 
For the technician sections recruitment will be at the BEPC iavell after 
nine years. of schooling. It would be useful, however, also to permit admis- 
‘sion of qualified candidates having an industrial CAP diploma and parti- 
cularly students from the second or first year of technical lycées. A prepa- 
ratory year could be created for those candidates having the CAP, while 
those from the technical lycées could enter the second or third year, At 


any rate, an entry ¢xamination should be required, as well as a probationary 


period of about one semester during the first year. 


Graduation level 
“At the end of their training ‘and after kevin passed a final examination 
an examination board, the students would obtain the title of “Advanced | 
-Technician”., ' 


3. Number of students and types of training 


4. 


AS sholyn in table | the number of student technicians will be 524 once the 
Institute j is ‘fully operative, namely, — : ' 


— 144 in the first year for 6 classes 

—— 132 in the second year for 6 classes 

_— 124 jin the third year for 6 classes 

~~ 12# in the fourth year for 7 classes ' 


Two Explanatory ¢ comments concerning training of technicians relate to 
table’no. |: 5, eae : 


(4)/the first and seeond years are ecombiiel (see explanation. in the section. 
concerning the program and course bases) 


(sy training of diesel technicians; specialization will begin with the, fourth 


' and last year of study, The number of students for the third year in the 


automobile section is therefore higher (24 persons)’ than in the other branches 
- (20 persons). 


Program and course. bases 


The training given should be based on the most modern methods and 
techniques, Active teaching techniques and methodology should be applied. 
in order to attain optimum results. 


. With the exception of the civil engineering and construction section, the 
other sections will follow identical courses during the first two years: Mathe- 
matics and science in the different specialities taught in the school will have 
certain common elements. | 


After two years of observation of student progress through techniques 
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built into the system of training, the students will be oriented to their 

respective specializations, based on their demonstrated aptitudes and 
- preferences. ae i 

As indicated in. Table No. 2 the following subjects will be taught in addition. 

to general studies: . Oo ; . 
. — technical theory of cach trade as well as management 

— scientific and mathematical theory | 

— shop and laboratory work 


A fundamental objective will be to provide the students with a solid educa-: . 
tional base .and disciplined work habits not only for immediate employ- 

_ ment following graduation, but also for continuous retraining at a later 
date. Training programs would coordinate theory and practice as fully as 
possible. © ~ aa oe a, 


- Practical training periods within industry would be organized during ao: 
‘portion of ‘the school vacation. A longer training period Would be organiz- 
ed prior to the final. examination period. oe st 


IV PROPOSED TIMETABLE FOR ACTION AND LOCATION 


A. Stages of action 


First stage : Establishment of the final project 
Three months’ study conducted if possible by a team of three persons, consist- 


' ing of the Director-General, as the head of project responsible for its conduct, | 


the Director of Educational Study and the: Dean of the technician section. 


Second stage: Construction of the school 


_ This stage is concerned more specially with the preparation and installation 


of the facilities with a view to ensuring the proper operation of the first school 
year. During this stage, in addition to the administrative heads of the project, 


at least eight specialists, one for each branch of training, will have to be present. 


Table two shows, as an example and subject to approval of the proposed range 
of branches of education, the numerical requirements of specialists for each 
year of operation of the institute. : 
Thrid and successive stages until full operation of the Institute 


The essential principle should. be respected of bringing in the specialists needed . 
for the particular stage several months before the beginning -of the school 
year. 


Location 


It is important that the institute be situated in an area offering the opportunity 
of contact with industry and teaching establishments. . 
36 
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V. STAFF 


C. Africanization of the Project - Training of Counterparts: 


The problem af replacing expatriate experts must be oe from the very 
. beginning. “At the safne/time as the basic structure of the training system is 
created, which would result in full operation in four years, the recruitment 
~and training of counterparts would need to be fully covered, Two comple- 
see systems are possible : ts 


. local. recruitment and training arpeomented by a medium term training - 


period abroad. 


2. partial training locally, with advanced inahing during a longer period of 


time abroad. 


* The Afticanization-of the project, as far as specialized teaching personnel is 
concerned, could start the year following the first graduation class, 


a 


ht 
" 4 
= 


A. General 
This chapter refers to the following tables: 


— Table 2: teaching facilities and numbers of.teachers required - 
— Table 3: organization chart of the institute. 


Table | indicates that the number of technicians will amount to 524 and the 
‘number of: teacher trainees to 491 (426: PTAs and 65 PTETs). 


The number of classes will be 25 for technicians and 29 for teachers. 


However, if PTET training were to last three years instead of one the figures 
would be’ 1172 for students and 64 for classes. 


Requirements of teaching staff for the Institute are summarized in Table 2 


both tinder activities (full operation) and under year of operation. In the second ° 


casc an explanatory comment 1s required concerning the method of determin- 
ing the number of teachers, 


It is “impossible in practice to apply an Saithinciic forititile for calculation of 


the number of teachers by merely, taking the number of classes and the number 


of hours of tuition given by each of them in the various branches. The neéds © 


imposed by timetables and by the particular specialization of teachers mean 
that some five to ten percent of teaching time must be over and ‘above the 
strict theoretical requirements. 


Moreover, a teacher having a shorter teaching period than the standard (24 
hours per week) during the school year will be able to use the extra hours to 
carry Out various technical or rane jobs assigned to him. 
This means that the theoretical total of 90 teachers will, go up to 92 in our 
forecasts. 
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In sadiGen. if PTET ‘training is to be benduded| over a “hive ya yeur period the 
number of teachers will have to be increased. ‘by 15, thus going: up to 107 when 


the Institute is fully operative,  §  . 44 a Meaecceae 


~ Teachers of Applied Psychology and Education 


‘Under this title two specialized categories are covered. The first’consists of 
teachers’ of pure education and psychology, while the second consists of per- 
sons qualified in the technical subjects taught at the Institute but also having 
a sound ration sh of educational oo It is s the second category that 


Teachers of Methodology 


These are persons qualified 1 in the various branches ‘of training at the Institute 
and also having experience and competence in educational psychology enabling 
3 them to instruct: future teachers in 1. the techniques of transmission of know- 
i. ledge. . ; . 


B. Organization chart - Table 3 ; 


4 
. Table 3 outlines the structure of ‘i Institute and the major channels of commu-_ 
nication between the various services. This chart may be substantially changed 
Hs once the final on-the-spot study has been completed. 


oa 


~ Two elements in the organization chart call for explanation. 


.-Role of the Administrative Board;- [ts composition and activities Houle 
‘be decided by the authorities of the UDEAC countries. The scope of this 
' project exceeds the limits of any single country. Supervision of activities } 
» and the major choices of action must if depend on the consent of all the: 
. beneficiaries. - 


-— Role of the Advisory Committee. Its primary function would be 10 idvice’ " 
the director On teaching programs: and genera! policies to be followed. er. 


. The. functions and inter-relation of the other elements in the organization, 
~ chart appear clear from their place in the gencral outline pattern, a 


x: C List of exccutive, administrative and supplementary staff, apart from teachers — 


1. ‘Executive 


| Director general 

| Director of education 
2 Deans 

6 Chiefs of section : 
| Vocational guidance officer (psycho- Jeximcian) ; 
1 Social welfare officer ° ae 

| Administrative assistant: 4, Ro 

| Procurement officer also 
| Chief of planning aes 


o_ : a 
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3.. Auxiliary - 


.— 4 teachers of technical. theory and mi 
/ == ' 4 teachers. 


_— 6 teachers of educational methodology. 


ta 


: Administrative and ‘cipplementary = 


 . Secretariat 
—- Accounting office Pe: 
4 Planning office employees - : “ . 
J-Document reproduction employee ~ , oie a 
1 Nurse . : Pc aoe: } 
4 Assistants: > | Be - as 


~ Drivers P & | . 
~ Cleaners . oi. wey 
~ Watchmen c 


Te acher requirements per year of operation 


‘ 


- The. requirements, for teaching. stall are aed in table 2. The numbers have: 


been decided in accordance with the following two factors: - 


— number of hours per teacher (24 per week) and ae ! 


~ , number of classes for cach school year. . wy — 


\ 


The resulting ndmber of teachers per year of operation of the Institute amounts» 


to: | - oy, 


us - 
s : ‘ 


r irst year of operation : 760 hours per week 


—— “3 teachers of general education 
— 5 teachers of technical theory and management 
— 6 teachers of scientific theory-and mathematics + 5 7s 
— 4 teachers of.practical and laboratory work 
-~ 5 teachers of applied ps¥chology and education —, 
-~ 9 teachers of educational tnethodology & ok 
i - 
Two important comments must be made at this sti ee : if. arithmetical calcu- 
lations are-employed the need for teachers is a fraction in certain subjects 


and for certain periods. The solution is to use a teacher. who will be only .»- 


partly employed or to give a teacher a number of additional hours which 
Will be covered by engaging new teachets during the following yei i. 


— For certain pratical branches during the first year of operation of the 
Institute we shall only need 4 teachers, this beifg the number fixed by 


arithmetical calculation. But there are more than 4 different specialties . 
in the school, and-it would be up to the chicls of the various sections to» 


provide the tuition facilities. : 


Second year of operation : 560 hou s per week 


— 3 teachers of general education 4 

agement 

athematics. 
prac and faboratory work 

4 teachers: of applied: psychology and education 


5 teachers of scientific theory and -t 


ee _ 


i 


wet 


ae as 


— 2 teachers of general education. 


Third year of f aperaiian: 560: hotx's per week 


— 5 teachers of technical theory and management. oe : ee. 


"=. 2 teachers of scientific theory and ‘mathematics: 


~.e 4 teachers of practical and laboratory work. 


— 5 teachers of educational methodology. a Bee , A a paptnn 


— A teachers. of applied psychology and education, 


nous year of. operation : 280 liours per weiek 


— 6 teachers of technical theory and management. 


“2 teachers of scientific theory and mathematics, a? 34 _ 
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—— 4.teachers of practical’ and laboratory work, 


v 


This makes a total, of 92 weachers, to which should: ‘Be added 15 sddidoual tery 
teachers if the PTETs are to be receive 3 years’ tuition instead of one, “gy 


‘ : : Faas 
ae : + an - | F a 
‘ . ‘ : ‘ : _ # Be! 
“5 - : . al ad : 
, ; : 


PREMISES 


s i : Me ‘ 


The premises required have been determined aporouinaicly: to allow: for the ee 
number of classes (sec, table 4) and the pero subject taught. " 


The latter is covered by table.5, showing, the number-and type of premises to. 


be provided and unre ions ach yee ar of operation. . ae? 

A. Teaching premises °  * et “ t oy 4.8 
: ‘ | : : ; “4 | . \ A 
First year of operation - 26 rooms - 19-classes ee o 

A : 
— 10 classrooms. 
AL workshops. 
— 5 apOraiaHes:- : = 
OY 
oo] : 
Second year of operation - 21 rooms - 14 classes. a: 
‘~  @ classrooms 
— 11 workshops 
—= 4 laboratories, 
- Third. year of operation - 9 rooms ~ 14 classes. : 
= Telassrooms 7, a: a » 
“LL 2 workshops. ; | 
“Fourth year of operation - 6 rooms -’7 classes. 
_-— 6 classrooms 


Comment : ao : ne 


If PTET training is to last three years the number of rooms will increase by: 
[0 inorder to permit 400 additional hours of teaching. a rr as 
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The 


extra premises then necessary will be as follows : 


‘1 science laboratory, — 7 | 4, 


1 mechanics laboratory : 


- | electricity laboratory 


1 draftsmanship classroom 
6 classrooms. —~ a 


of additional administrative and other premises 


1 Office of Dicector of Education and Coordinator of Studies ' 
2 Deans’ offices 

1 Secretariat office = 

| Accountancy office 

] Purchasing office 


| Planning office “ 


| Vocational guidance office 
| Vocational testing room. ; 
1 Social welfare officer’s office 
6 Offices for chiefs of section 
2 lecture rooms 
2 teachers’ rooms 
| teachers’ library 
| students’ library . 
1 model classroom for audio-visual teaching with adjacent room for 
preparation 
language laboratory 
photographie laboratory 
storcroom for teaching aids 
room for document reproduction (previously mentioned as study 
premises) 
| hall with 100 seats communicating with 
1 hall with 200 seats 
| dispensary 
4 study rooms for students and for personal activities (students’ commit: 
tee, publication of a journal, ete.) 
l central store 
6 section stores 
communal premises (gymnasium, showers, we, etc.) 
approxitnately > 3.000 mn? 


>. 


VIL. EQUIPMENT 


Equipment for teaching 


This section deals’ with the equipment of premises designed exclusively for 


teaching. Ai 
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. Comment 


It is intended that each section (trade)-taught in the school will have at least 
one classroom specially equipped for technological teaching. This classroom 
should be connected with a storage space containing ‘the relevant teaching 
aids, and will be so designed as to permit a wide range of technical and teaching 
experiments. 


The same applies to certain classrooms for teaching, draftsmans Pp, science, 
etc. 


The-equipment requirements are listed by year of seats 


Table 5 reeapitulates all of the premises to be equipped, broken down by: 


j 


—- Simple classrooms, fo. 
—- Classiooms for Ee haciodica pes 
— ~ Laboratories, 

-— Workshops. 


Equipment of premises for the first year of operation, 


/ 


10 classrooms, ‘including :- 


- 3 for draftsmanship, 
— | for mechanical technology, 
— | for electricalrtechnology, 
--. | for woodworking technology, 
- . | for building technology, 

- 3 simple classrooms. 


11 workshops, including : 


— 2 for general mechanics 
| for machine tools 
| for automobile mechanics 
1 for diesel 
| for electro-mechanics 
1 for electrical installation 
1 for refrigeration 
| for carpentry 
1 for masonry and building 
| for reproduction of documents 


5 laboratories, including : 


-- | for mechanics and resistance 
-- | for refrigeration 
1 for electricity, 
| for science (physics, chemistry), 
| tor flooring and construction mechanics 


In addition, equipment will ave to be provided for the following premises : 


Guidance and selection tests 9” 
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— Model classroom for audio-visual education 7 
— Language laboratory. | ; . | 


Equipment of premises for the second year of operation — 


6 classrooms, including: 


— 2 for draftsmanship 

for refrigeration technology ; 
for automobile technology \ 
simple classrooms ws 


i 
| 
tia 


: 11 workshops, including : 


| applied mechanics a ae " 
| applied automobile mechanics 
| applied diesel technology 
| applied electricity 
! apphed electro-mechanics 
~~ | applied refrigeration 
| applied carpentry 
L-applied masonry 
| mechanical and electro-mechanical assembly work 
I metalworking 
1 welding. 


4 laboratories, including : 


— fF thermodynamics - d 
- | electricity 

J scienee (physics, chemistry) 

I metallurgy and heat treatment 


Equipment of premises for the third year of operation 


7 classrooms, including : 


| draftsmanship 
| diesel (echnology 

| eleetro-mechanicak technology 
+ simple classrooms 


2 workshops 
preparing prototypes and producing teaching: aids at nee 
Equipment of premises for thi fourth year of operation 
6 simple classrooms 
Comment : 
‘ 
I PPISP training takes 3 years, equipment of the following, TQ: units niust be 


‘provided : 9 
| 4d 
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Porat resi os P . a he 


| : 
on 
— | scienee laboratory : 
— | mechanics laboratory 
- | electricity laboratory 
-- | draftsmanship classroom” . : 
— 6 simple classrooms 


B. Additional equipment 


. 


Budgeting allows for the miscellaneous premises forecast under item VE B. 


VE BUDGET | 2° 


A. Preliminary study mission 
3 specialists for three months : 


A 
B. Preparatory period 


ORT personnel 

Local personnel ~ 
Buildings ; 

; 4. Equipment 

Allow foe the forecasts under VIE A and B for the first year of operation 
Operating costs 

6. Housing for ORT personnel 

Tetvel 


“at 


on 


C. First vear of operation 


Same items as for & 


_ 
4 


Same tems as for B. 


>» Ad 
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Estimated Budget for the Preliminary Mission and First Two Years of Operation 


* 


I. First year and Preparatory Mission 


3 specialists for 3 months : 

travel to Lurope, Africa, USA, 

I specialist, Geneva office, 
consultants’ fees 

Preparation of the detailed study 
Total - preparatory mission : 


A. ORT Personnel : 
Direetion - 
(see page 44) 


1S experts 


Bb. Local Personnel: 


* 


1 qualified seeretiry 

I assistant store keeper 
2 drivers 

4 laborer-cleaners 

2 watchmen 

4 auxiliary stall 


©. Buildings and grounds 


1). equipment ; 


7. bquipment of offices and communal premises 
(see page 47) 
35 classroons 
P30 Warkshops 
‘ (see pages 48, 49, 50) 
total - 22 workschops 
* 4 Laboratories : 
(see pages 48, 49, 50) : 
total be laboratories 
TOS. Special equipment - 
Closed crreurt television, 
languave laboratory, lecture roonts, 
hel vie 
6. Library 
7. Stores (stocks of raw materiads, and small tools) 
So Peaching aids 
Carry forward : 


One-line CApenses. A Hes 
: Ga 


USS 


41,000 


380,090 


16,000 


$50,000 


SOLO00 
175.000 


367,000 


130,000 


S000 

8.000 
YO 000 
130,000 
2.31 9,000 


Ams eren ore 


Brought forward 


E. Operating expenses : , 


Gasoline, oil, consumer items, 
stationery, Walter, clectricity, 
gas, post, miscellaneous 


F. Accomodation for ORT personnel 
G. Travel for experts and families, 
transport of personal effects and automobiles, 


travel by project authorities, consultations 


H. Inspeetion, study travel, per diem 


Total First Year: 


@ 
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II. 


(©. Additional PF yuipment 


Second year 


A. ORT Personnel : 


Top level personnel: 1S experts 
Teaching staff (see page 45) 
32 specialists 


B. Local personnel: 


Same as for the first year, plus : 

personnel needed for teaching related 
theoretical subjeets (Pe rench, 

legislation, sports, etc.) 

lo nurse is) 
1 accountant . \ 

| shorthand typist 

2 auxitartes x 
| driver 

3 laborer-cleaners 

| watehman. 


PD. Stores (stocks of raw materials and smidll tools) 
i On Operating costs 


KF. Accomodation for ORT personnel 
Carry forward 
Ab 


a4 
Ve 


US $ 
2,319,000 


18,000 


120,000 


55,000 


2,000 
2,514,000 


1,195,000 


50,000 
| 50,000 
88,000 
40,000 


376,000 


1.899 000 


US $ 
‘CF. 1,899,000 
G. Travel for experts and families’ 
Transport of effects and automobiles, 152,000 


sei OD 


H. Inspection, study travel, per diem, ete. 


Tota# 2nd year: 2,057,000 


Total First Year 


~ GRAND TOTAL 4,571,000 


IRFCIET — NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


ma Technicians - E PTA . PTET - alternative 
No of students per year of study Special No of students per year of study] No of students per year‘of study 
annie eee TD year of. 2 ee ae = rs 
Ist md =n : sasicher . i ” 
eon - Lai al a Mth {training | i = — oh 
| mechanics : 
ction 
dbile mechanics 


0 Sr ccste cel he 
- 


mechanics 


a et 


ul installation 


“ation 


Serpe 


% 
rand public works 


] 


j Students 
, LOWS (172) 


Classes 
54 (04) 


IRF CIET: BREAKDOWN OF TEACHING - REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS 


tiwk. | class = 40 hr/wk. : ‘ 

ee = - isabel <n aan —— xp rem _ 

I Technicians PTET PTA Number of hours Total Teacher requirements per year 

- ‘ ——— or of teaching teacher ene OS EA 

Year of study Year of training “Training Year of training requirements 
orem} Hn ONE ae rT Ta] per ‘ 
Ist-2nd 3rd th =| year Ist ind | 3rd # 4 “ . speciality 
es [|= |e LE 
2 sis 


{hours per year 


/ Mandgement 
PTA, PTET school] 184] 15% 


[hours per year 36 | 36 


y, mathematics 


n) 40%) 35% 

bar en shee 
fhoursper year | 96 | 84 
oratory work 1 45%) 40% 
Seiieeiennrene oan 

{hours per year i 84 | 6 


ogy anid education 


fa sae 
t hougs per year 


—_—a ee 


eoreticah and’ 


lon 
. — | eae OVP sora 


{hours per year | 
se ~ 


100%) 100. 


Fhours per year | 240] 240 | 


ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD = #4 


“IRF CIET ORGANIZATION CHART 
a 


— 


DIRECTOR \. 


:. 
Pa 


3 GENER AL Se 
— . are = = - 


Dean 
Training .of Technicians 


A 
f 
F 
F é 
f i 
i 
/ 
} 
F 
os 
oer Dy 
wie 
y - a ki 


PoC Perera 


DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


Coordinator of studies 


~ Administrative Services 


students 
former students. 


yecounting 
inventory 
purchasing 
stores 


PL e 


Social welfare officer 


e PTA and PTET training 


Dean 


§ of section partly responsible for teaching 


mechanies 
dbile and diesel mechanics 
‘Mmechames and electrical instalketion 
HO 

gand publig works, masonry 
ry 


@ 
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Team of : 


Planning office 


2 construction engineers 


1 clectro-technician 
1 burlding draftsman 


following of 


progress 


iniscellineous production drawings 


- technical job sheets - 
=~ manuals ete, 


53 


\ 


a he ¥ 7 > 
| ' = , : 2 x a. = 
Table 4 NUMBER OF CLASSES PER YEAR OF OPER: 
. 7 i 
Year of Type of training 
Operation SS SN ct 
uy" 
3rd year 
4th year . 
TOTAL 
iy 
* tf PTET training is to last three. vears, the number ov classes will fncrvase by 10, thus rising fram 
; 54 to bf once the Institute is fully operative. 
ae 


is 


ERIC . ca oe 


ble 5 


ar of operation — 


\ } 
“YCur 
1 year 
| year 


ditional premises PTET 


ning lasts 3 years. 


lassroom = GO m3 


rorkshap == {50 m2 


iboratory == 1202 ; 


o.. 
ERIC 


10 x 60 n2= 600 m2 


6 x.G0m2 = 360 m2 


\ 


7x 60m? = 420 m2. 


—}0-¥-60.m2=360-A2—$4 


2850 m2 ° 
2490 m2 | 


720 m2. 


~360:m2 


3x }20m2s 360 m2 


If PTET training lasts 3 years, total area would be... 0. se cece eee ven 


Administrative and miscellaneous premises, approximately... 0.6 6... 


‘Le, total area to be built... ce 


. 7200.2 
«+ 3000 m2 
9420 to’ 10200 m2 


66 


Zé 
sale 


AMALGAMATION OF PROJECTS 4 & 5 


oe REGIONAL TECIINICAL TEACHER Gene INSTITUTE (ERNET) © 
AND AN APPLIED EDUCATION ‘CENTER nos) 


I. INTRODUCTION. 

x xaniination of ‘eeuni statistics On tethnical and vocational training supplied by. the 
: Union Douaniére et. Economique de l'Afrique Cen trale (UIDLAC) makes strikingly clear 
“the luck of a technical teaching corps, the gaps being particularly noticeable and critica] 


in the ease of nationals: ‘of.the countries’ involved. The number 6f scholastic failuresin the "| i. 


-lechnical fiele ‘and the high wastage in this category of education are all too. evidetit. 
ae Over the short and medium term, technical educatjon and vocational training is the. key 


“stl-glement in the economic and social development of a a country or a region. In addition, 


-the immediate foreseeable needs in’ terms of numbers of skilled workers throw into even 


© sharper relief the problem of technical (eaching staff, Se : 2 ere 


2 “3 te 
at ian 


The ‘scaly of this problem, has been recognized by every ‘one of the UDEAC. coun tries 
The conference at Bangui unanimously approved the. recommendation to create a 
Regional Technical Teacher T cunt, Eten (ERNE’ My and to give it the priority which 
if merits. ‘ 

The re lev vant part of this fe coninicHil ition stated: a 

“National projects for the creation of a Teacher ‘Training Institute exist.in each of the 
four countries, and requests for financial aid to various international organizations have 
been submitted separately by the countries concerned, These requests should be grouped 
for the benefit of a Regional Teacher, Training Institute (PTA and PTET) for the four 
countries, This request is supported by the analysis provided in Annex.A (Distribution of 
teaching stat) and Annex B (Results of the various esxuminations) for cach of the 

= countries, . , : Pe , 


7 


: The percentage of students who complete training is small, but even more serious (han 


1% © (he mediocre results in examinations ts the number of dropouts during the,school year." 


Annex C contains a review of the results for 1966/67 and 1967/68 and @ projectio u for 

1968/69, which shows wan unsatisfactory prospect, with low efficiency and “resultant 
wastage, placing a heavy load on the respective national economies. 

y “Ef such a school were created ‘nrmed lately, with full support from all, it would not solve 


all of the problems in this field, Speaking optimistically, at. leiist one year would be 
nece ssi ary for the creation and start-up of such an institution, The ne bus a are immediate.” 


E xuniina tion: of @xisting facilities with regard to technical and veciitional training in the 
UDEAC countries reveals the almost complete absence of any. system or body with the 


exclusive function of studying teaching methods in their application to the different 
types of teaching as well as the creation and administration ofa center for documen- 


a tition and the distribttion of teaching aids 


This deficiency was noted in the preliminary report and stressed during the conference in’ 
Wangui. Recornmendation No. 6 stated : 


“Tt is recommended that there be created at regional level an institution which would be 


responsible for questions of teaching and the conception and production of augie-wistu 


aids as well as other manual training materials.” aa 


o ; 
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i Before’ going on to consider the principal ideas which should serve as a guide i in ‘planning 
such an institution, we should like to dwell briefly on the present performance record of 
the various types of teaching, as revealed in recent Statistics for the region. This record 
fails by a long way to justify the financial investment madg by the countries concerned, 


One of the possible reasons is that education ekpencitunes are often considered as items‘ 
“which have, to be written off and from whioh no profit can be sought. If the same criteria 
- were to be, “used in an industrial enterprise the result would soon be bankruptcy. 


* Dramatic results are not so apparent in: education. 


The criteria which determine the aroaverity of an industrial enterprise rest basically on 
the adaptation of production facilities to market. requirements and constant research in 
: order to keep up with current and future demand, 


Education. in the region should operate on similar principles, by having available the 
means of action and research which would permit it to overcome the present situation of 
providing third-rate, high-cost. education. 7 a ae ea ae. 


~The role of the Center proposed herein should not be limited exclusively to technical 

education. It should also concern itself with traditional primary and secondary educa- 
_.. tion. a eoneny education and training is vitally dependent on the quality of primary 

schowling. 


rt tty 


Research and the’ ‘use Sraudlioeiual and ither: raining aids should be applied to primary 
education: as well as for various types of secondary education. Domestic. science and 

agricultural education, as well as educational manual work (TME) would also ae areas of 
“concern of the Center. : 


We propose that’ the Teacher Training Institute (ERNET) and the Applied Education ~ 
_ Center (CPA) be integrated within a single regional program, for the following reasons : 


7 ae see ‘ 
: . - 9 


I. It is. consistent and rational that two bodies concerned primarily with, teaching 
methods should forma joint unit; ? 
2, Efficiency and out put. will be improved because 3 
-. students of the ERNET will spend periods of practical training at the CPA, where 
- . they will become accustomed: to creating their own teaching aids for future use ; 
conversely, the African counterparts at the CPA due to replace the ORT experts 
will be able to spend periods as technical teachgrts and their work of research and 
adaptation will be closer to technical reality ne hctual needs. In addition, it will 
be possible to test the teaching methods and aids devised on the actual students at 
the ERNET, ; 
3. The teaching mmta terials devised at +e CPA can be once in the necessary quantities 
at the ERNET. | ote 
4. The saving from the combination of the CPA with the ERNET will also ‘be viluable 
for operational efficiency. This relates spetiailly 40. class-rooms and workshops, 
~ + because there is no point in providing “model” premises if these: al fady exist at the 
ERNET. It applies also to the staff attached to the project. cae 


Ls eer 


I], PROJECT OBJECTIVES | “4 


The whale of the project has a wide range of 2ims. We shall consider these under two 
he ape relating respectively to the role of the ERNET and of the CPA. 


Qo. : a —6«BS ; 
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“A. Functions of the ERNET 


~ to train teaching staff in the field of technical aduicndoh and oetionél training, 
cither as Workshop instructors (PTA) or as teachers of technical theory (PTET) : 
= to provide periodic advanced training and refresher’ courses for existing a 


staff; 
: B. Functions of the CPA : “ ; _ 3 oe 
~ To carry out applied educational research for technical as well as other ‘types of 
éducation. ~ 


Bee ae revigw. modern education al-techniques, -particularly the promotion of methods 
mea : involving ‘student participation und programmed instruction, suitably modified for 
Idcal conditions. 


— To continuously examine, Gap t and update édveation programs 
— To create and supervise pilot schools, sections or classes: for the purpose of 
applying, new methods onan ex perime ntal basis, : 


To create and produce manuals and education curricula and course materials. 


-- To-create and produce, after trial and { approval, specific training aids for different 
types of education. 


~ To maintain close contact with the ERNET and other schools so as to enstire age 
effective coordination. ne 


- To maintain: close contact through.conferences with the different types of . 
educational inspectorate: insorder to supervise the, application of new methods and 
means already operational, 

~ To organize conferences and seminars for teachers and school directors for 
information and readaptation purposes — 


— To maintain a permanent exhibition of audio-visual aids and training materials. 
~— To create a comprehensive bibliography and obtain the most recent pertinent 


documentation dealing with requests for such action.as: | 7S > 
the creation and building of schools 
the equipment and installation ‘of. laboratorics, specialized classrooms and 
workshops, ¢le. 
suitable praduction items to be included in technical and yocational education, 


ete, . 7 : . 


a 
?, 


eS 


4 


- To circulate a periodical of education and technical inforniation. i” 4 

- To obtain regular information on international exhibitions and conferences 
ROncerNne education and related techniques, with a view to possible participation. 

- To ‘prepare and produce slides and films co rresponding to school programs and 


adapted to the needs of the African countries, ak 
fe : , ok 


IIL. PROJECT DESCRIPTION. 
A. Description of the ERNET 


1. Institute Graduates’ Assignmen ts. : 
» The duties of the teaching staff described as PTAs and PTETs will be: | 


The PTAs will have as their principal tatk the teaching ef practical work at the level 
of the CPA diploma in the vocational training a dl technical high schools. 
However, they must also be capable of teaching Workshop technology and technical 
‘ ag istaent in their own subjects, eve n if only to first-year studcn ts. : : 
ERGs? 23 3. + Ol | 


Gili. ‘* 


@ 
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‘Tables | and [a. 


2 
' 


‘The PTETs will be seepantibié for the teaching of ‘the techuileal ee involved in 
| 


cach trade, in the vocational schools and technical high schools..Each one must, in 


addition, be capable of teaching laboratory work in his own subject.. Fhe practical 


knowledge of the PTETS should be sufficiently thorough and recent to enable them 
to provide: training: Which is geared to current industrial practice. |, tn a 


Recruitment and Level of Graduation 


The training will be given at two levels. The same is true of recruitment of the — 
- students who are to become PTAs or PTETs. 


PTA Level 


The minimum level of recruitment would be the BEI diploma, or in exceptional cases, 


the CAP diploma, with some years of practical experience in the trade in each case, 


Provision could be made, however, for recruiting experienced teachers with a good — 


general education-but without a technical diploma :in this case, a preparatory course 
would be necessary. ; 


PTE 7 Levels, wos 
fire the recruitment level would be that of technical bacealaureate or possibly of the. 
BEI. In the last case, eonsideration might be given to the possibility of providing a 
preparatory year or semester before entry to the Institute. In all cases, a years of 
practical experience in meety, would be desmuble: 


fr 


' 


Diplomas: . 
Qn completion of their studies, with specentut temmination of an technical and 


education methodology courses, and the ee of a final thesis, the Grautates 


would be given the title of PTA or PTET. 


Length of Courses .. a, 
The courses will be of three years” duration, including the technical and educational 
methodology course work and the preparation of the final thesis. : 


» 


Number of Students and Types of Training 


Given the most acute immediate requirements in the region, the first courses for PTAs. 
‘and PTETs would be given in the specializations and with the enrollment shown in 


ue 


The flexibility of prientation and conversion of the ERNET would be suchas to allow 
courses to be established later in other sectors of economic activily of the region. 


ts 
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‘Table | - PTA Enrollment. 


BRANCH 


General Mechanics 


aT 


Automobile Mechanics 


Diesel | 


Electrical Installation 


Electro-mechanics 


Refrigeration 


Carpentry 


Masonry 


. (24 classes). ae . 
' TOTAL = 384 FeO gocet a 


‘ ! ; 
% ; ‘ : Oty 
es 


¥ 


Table la - PTET Enrollment . > 
. + . : . 
‘ YEAR. 
BRANCH _ 7, 
: 2nd 3rd 
= - —_ al 
General Mechanics and 
Construction Draftsmanship 4 15 15 
Auto and Diesel Mechanics 15 15 
Electricity (diagram drawing, “ : 
laboratory) r As IS | 
Carpentry 15 15 
Masonry 7 aa O45 
‘a 75 75 
eS ese eee a 
< 


i 


4, Program and Course Bases 


; As already mentioned, studies are to last” three years, 
The future teachers are assumed to know the basic fundamentals of their skill. — 
‘The main role.of the ERNET is focused on éducation ‘methodol 1. However, given 


the speed at which industrial techniques are developing, it wil sessary to devote 
part of the time | to refresher courses and upgrading ¢ f tech owledge _ 


SUBJECT Tl ean ea re 
far] . a 8 yrs 4 ‘ 
‘ a ee _ 7 - 2nd ; : 
"fi . General Education LOav8e"* 10% 
, {rade Mathematics : : . Qn * 10% : 
Technical Theory and 
Workshop Organization’ 20% 15% 
wer wa Applied Methodology and . 
ts Psy chology 20% 25% 
. Methodology of Shop Work . 40% . 40% 
1 ' «TOTAL 100% 100% 
= ‘ 
'™ \ 1 
i) ‘ 
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SUBJECT 


ame 


-. General Education 


is |» Scientific Theory and 
'a.,a\ Mathematics 


‘§ Technical Theory... hee 


‘Applied Methology and oe . a oe Ta 
“Bsy chology aie re 20% 6 525% Ho 35% ae 
ie 4 ‘ Educatignal Mette ogy - ae 30% 30% | 30% = fe ‘ 
| 100% a 
; , ae t 2 AY 
. Aer . ye 
at Sinnleineniney Training and information Overseas 53 x 


It would-be highly “desirable, and éven esseniial, to incofporate, as part ‘ofthe. final 
year of study, a period of training abroad in: Europe. preparation of the final thesis 
could form part of such overseas training. 


_e 


4 


r This would prixide the future, teachers with valuable insight.” into’ the latest 
' developineAts? ine dustry and edticational techniques. In addition to facilitating the 

*"pograitment , Of qualified candidates, i it would prove an important ne to the . 

techincal mow see of each student. 


B: Descriptictis of vii CPA .,. fe ee fh 
The Center's functions have already been defingd: In order to perform ‘these: “the. 
Center must have the necessary resources of © ie 


‘ = staff. 
=. * ipremises ; : : ; . © 


abe for the running of the TERNET and the CPA Greely fie chief of the 
center and the chief-of the planning office), the Center will comprise the tallowing 
sections, with the corresponding specialized personnel : . : 


— a planning office (3 draftsmen) a 

~ an education office with seven specialists i in different branches, namely : 
a psy cho- -technician, for. evaluation . . ae 
a specialist in programmed. education ; 
a specialist in primary education 6 3 oe : | 


ERIC 6 7 . 
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a specialts on 
a specialist i in sduedtional aerate Work (TME). 
a specialist in agricultural education | 

a specialist in domestic science education 


oan office i, the piepeuien and | production of slides and fil Ims for teaching 


al ibadrs with a eae beeen. 


Comment: The Center must have suceiilists in: the main branches of technical 
teaching, and in particular 


th 


- mechanics — - , i ns 
‘electricity “4 ee 
commerce 
building 
vs wena orkiny, 


Ze ‘ 
os 


iM see He ar ifs ‘of section, of the: ERNET. will perform. this function, and: they’ will come 
oe oe _ under: the ERNET- and CPA, at ‘the same, time. In this manner collaboration between 
“the two branches of the: one program will be ‘assured Goth :at the top a single 
director) dnd at the base (heads of the joint technical sections)... 2 


tM 


i 


Premises | ; : Sy weet Le Se ge a 
« . ms ee ; . a ef . . » ? 


The Center’s premises are to. cuunniee: int addition to the uidshinistrative and planning 


offices, model rooms for all spect ialised fearing, not available: at the’ ERNET.-: : 
. tye 
These rooms will be equipped | with Audiswitual ani other cei aids “perihitting 
* modern and rational ‘education gearea ‘Lo: needs. Provision. must be made i in particular’ 


ae - for: 3; i as ae : A 
| model room for primary | ‘education ‘: et ah Be 
| model room for secondary education (iton- stechnical) | Me é 
other’ FOOMS as required. ye 0 eo oa oot : ’ ‘s 
: a oe. 


The Center will biersontiin : 
dt cinema and photographic laboratory 
| prototype production workshop ~ 


lectute and projection rooms 
a permanent exhibition of teaching aids and audio-visual media ir 


“miscellaneous ee: “ a ot " 


2 


et 
mas 


‘ and Leoath years of its ‘actual operation. 


4 


IV. STAFF 


will be 384 ‘and 240, Seca: The gee PTA sections anh the five PTET sections 


— make up thirteen classes per school yeat, Le., a total of 39 classes when the ERNET is 


+ 


fully operational. The Teg eMenES,. in teaching staff for all the classes is shown 
sehrenul tically in Table de 


. a | 64 a . : : | ie: 
CO. ? _,, 
ERIC. : te oY 


Prete renandoy ene i : _ 


1 


a : Hy 


_ fable 3 - - Specializ zed Teaching Staff Requirements 


_ PTA PTET PTA 


——4 — 
¥ 


: 5/6 1 1/3 


Trade Mathematics . 
| Scientific Theory and | 
~ Mathenjaties | ° 


© Teehnival Theory, - 
7 Mothahoe Organization ; 


; 


. Applied Methodology and. 
Pavel” 


. 5 ea wy ca ® sae 
Mexnidoloey “ 


16 PAL 
(1 Teagher = | 24-h) 


t : eo 
* Under this: heading, there ar¢ two categories : one for teaching pure methodology and 
psychology, the other is of professional teachers in the technical courses provided by = 
fo. the Institute with, in addition, a sound knowledge of the psychology of teaching. The " 
latter group will Se in charge of the practical work in methodology. . a 


: ** These are professional teachers in vartous branches of+ the school’s training courses, 
having. in addition, qualifications and expericnee in the: “psychology of teaching. They 
would +be able’ to instruct the future teachers in -the techniques of transmitting 
knowledge, > ; i 


The total ainiaen at stat ae for operution of the program will be divided into the 
following four categories es 


administration % é. 3 ws be 
specjalized teachers 2 - — . 
staff attached toa the CPA er Se ; . 7 
additional staff. ‘ a ” 

fo . # 


A, Administration 
1 director, chief of party. 65 
— 1 technical director (ERNET) / 
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ns 2 teachers of ey education Cinclading, one ‘responsible 


1 planning chief(ERNET) 9» =, i Bee 
I head of CPA. hae Noe ee 
8chiefsofsection > \ ae . 
‘1 specialist in educational psychology bo ae, . 
head of planning office —- : a aan 
1 administrative coordinator 


B. Spécialized Teaching Staff. os 
‘Recruitment would. be carried out i in. the light of. ‘the observations madé under ‘Table 


For a ae nt" | a 7 a = 
(8 PTA classes;'5 PTET: classes) _ oe : ane os SG — 


rf the language 


’ laboratory) a 
3 teachers of scientific theory and mathematics . 
“<5 teachers‘of technical theory (1 per’ subject.of the PTET course - ‘see “Table le a) 
4 teachers: af applied methodology and psychology: : 
: $'teachers of a d per Subject of the pan course + see Table 1) 


22 Aeachers eke de eae oe f. 
ae a : : ice SEE uh Be “A cpt Wes ie j arn 
“For ‘tie secon ye ieot “operations: i in addition to thidse for the. first year ae 


we cee id 


“s)-2 teachers of ‘gdneral education CO ee Fae 

ie 2 teachers of, scientific theory-and mathematics , 

“= § teachers, of technical theory corresponding to the subjects in the PTET courses 
 § teachers ‘of applied meth odology and, psychology. oe , 

8 teachers of merle Ie ‘Ber ae at the PIAS course: ris 7 


22 teachers: ; 


ee t 


2 teachers ce general sduodton, 
am teacher of mathematics , wget 
- > 4 teachers of technical "theory. ‘and sienahan dreinization® ee 
> 6 teachers,of applied. methodology and payctiology pe Se a 


_8 teachers of methods , of owe ae “te 

21 teachers Sy off a wee j Barus 
, bs " > we : ; 
Cc. Staff attached’: to m tlie CPA ; a it aa 


wht s specialists belonging to the Center (seu Description of the’ EBA, above) 


: : “ , is 
D. ‘Additional staff necessary for: |. a gee ; 4 
~ teaching related subjects perm Re r es te “ ae 
’ secretariat vf —_— “+ = ee te 
bookkeeping .% ; s* #3 ee ee ee 
. procurement and stock jag Me ee - 
-. dispensary P 3 
~ employment as: : ‘ net? 
, =) laborers os of : 
: *- guxilaries 
watchmen. oe 
drivers sas , a are 
. 66 we 


MOULDINGS _ a 
The approxima te estimate of the buildings required has been made on the basis of the | 
“number of classes (39 for the-whole school: after three years) and the range of the 
subjects to be ed (see Tables ¢ 2 and 2 wea 2 ko oe Pe cae 

a Table 4 - Classroom space required (ERNET) . mt :@ 
A | e : = : - = a | ‘ inal 
i co ee ae f 
tate] “TYPE —~. 
| 7 aren ! _ 
| Classrooms (simple and specialized 
for technology . and eiatemanship). 

: Workshops > 7 - s : 
er 2 “|: fhaboruores re 
3 ‘ : I Total ; a ’ 
ww ePabte 5 = Area needing to be built (ERNET) . | 


Bede “ . . : : : : + 

om . * eg 2 ae 
yh ; : } oe 
: Ma , : . sr. , / is See 
* 4 et * ’ 

- . : - — — ee = ——- oy 
: : 4 .4 . : 

a na - o 


_ Type of Space 


*. we Spee amines rs so i, Se & : . 7 
Classrooms “Workshops ' Laboratories 
- 10x i50m2-- | $x 120 ae a 
1,500 m2 . 600. m2 me 
“9x 60m2~ | -8x 150m 3 x 120 m2 ~ 
540.2 1,200 m2 360 in2 
3rd’ 8x60 m2 - 2x150m?2 - ~ 
480 m2 300 m2 . 4? 
: ee oer i - 
TOTAL 3,000 m2 °, 960.m2 
—— [Soa 2 
; é oe Se ue bs Mien gee 
(Chie square meter = 11 square feet approx.) : 7 rr 
ath ra A : 1, ma 
of e “ 
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Administrative and other's space. needs (ERNET) ar ee en 
iPS . Director's office. ‘ pg ane . \ 
* Educational methodology coardinator’ s office (head of planning) . ! 7 4 
Technical. directors office AHS “y ; . - ae he - oe : ; 
- _.* Secretariat 2 te , ees Be F 
was. Accounting , aa _ . 
Le #3 “. Stockroom RS oe ee ’ 
. ' . ‘ i uA Teacher's room "ease ee 2 . - ’ - : i. * . . : ‘ ‘a F ; ts . : : 
“Dispensary, m 9S oh ate gy Soe yp a A | ee ae 
ae _ Library « “we hee Se 4 es — oF . * i > oi 
iy Lecture Hall ane, bt ‘ ae | 
me ve Comnion space feyimnasium, sanitary facilities, shower: ele.) + 6 ei a Ry 
’ : approximately 1,400 sq. meters: 
ie a, he - 4 
" » fps : ; : : a a Z ‘e 
i . IV. EQUIPMENT 7 a : ee OR kee 
? \ : “ai i 3 ag ane 78 ' » i i ‘ 
At fig” ‘poiitt we safer ‘to “tht, oqidomuer’ ‘of premises for sting puarpbse son, The 9 Veh 
| requirements are for gach year pt operation. : Hie. Saige le ee 
faa \ fs re ty ? 7 : 2 7 7 
Comment : Speciak arrangements are: needed ae: a ag? wot dhe’ ERN ET premises, oo 
_ Own to their particular purpose. Eaeh section (trade}'s! ‘have'at least onéclassroohy 
eS ; "specially, fitted for the teachings.of fhe “releyant technology. This-toom should be a 
pe = connected.with a%storerdom col itary. training aids. “Phe chassfoom, Will be arranged to is 
ae Ease any necessary) tealinical or instriictional experinent, Similar criteria: wilh. ee le 
‘classrooms for ui teaching of draffamanehtn. scicrig Ete. a ae tte 
: ay .e a ee mai : 
+ First year , eae Be a e4 — a oe ‘ 
ns 8 classrooms, ier ‘| ‘for cach subject taught in the PTA course ec. 
oe : workshops,‘i. ef L per subject taught in the PTA gourse . A Bee 
= 2 auxiliary wor Pe “ for ae ands a for se ea oo ae 2 vd 
a) laboratories, ‘hts | a - 
hes Second year ve ‘ ee ; 
PTA. course" i ee ey ge 
3 laboratories ” : eee s, te, re ae 
+ -1 electricity ee... ie : ie Ao 
a 1 thermodynamic 4! » = 
. | metallurgy’ 
t i 7 
q: oe . : . = a 
Third year , i 
«  :  & standard classrooms res: 
| workshop for the electrical trades _ 
+e A workshop for heat {treatment of metals ~ ? - 3 
9 : ‘ - 2 E si 3 7 ne . Bae 6e . ; : i 
ERIC : : i. = 
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Vil. PROPOSED TIMETABLE 


‘ 


Equipment of the CPA 
-- Planning office 
- 7Jottices, by type of education 
- 3 model classrooms (not existing at the ERNET) 
— | language laboratory : Ce 
= | workshop (prototypes) , = 
— | lecture hall a . : ae - 
~ | permanent exhibitionof teaching dels - 
1 cinema and photographic laboratory : - 
audio-visual material (closed-circuit television, ; overheail projectors, cameras, Film 
projectors, etc,.} . ‘ 
-- teaching naaterials (books, boards, models, ¢ te.) 
raw matertals 
administrative offices | , 
office for educational psychology tests , 


1 
a + 


4 ft é = ' 
First stage: Establishrnent of, thé final detailed project. 
se , : i a - z 
Three months’ study conducted preferably by a team of 3 experts including the 
future project head. a 
nt 
Second stage : Construction of the school. 
Distribution of premises and internal installations (electricity Outlets, ete.) 
Building work. - 
establish lists for goods to be ordered. : 


Phis stage, the length of svhich will depend on the duration of the building operations, 
Will be about six nenths. Phe work will be done partly on the spot and partly at the 
Geneva office. “Phis stage cequires the full-time services of the three specialists ancl 
occasional services of consultants, : : 


Third stage > Preparation of the school 
About six months before the burkling is finished, it will be necessary : 


to order eq uiprent 
todraw up the first teaching progfanis 
to seleve stadert 
lo equ tip the chessrooms 
fo WAM apparatus as received. 
During this stage s which will last about six months, it is essential that the dire etors 
should be presen’, tozether with the heads of sections and certain specialists im ¢ aghi Me 
metheds as well as the storekeeper, mi aking a total of ES S persons. 
ak 
Comment | 
Stages 2oand) fare the preparatory part of the projeet. Their duration ts one 
- “ x « : s foe P 
His not certariy Wit (ese two stares will follow immeediaitely. There may be 
butldins and the re elated ae tion eXccedka perrod af nine months. 


Pourth stage > Opening OF courses . . Bees 


The opening of the PRNDE OP shotld Luke phice 


naw atideniie Year beetas. in 
the fall. ona 


¥ 


4 


Comment : 
The total duration of* the project to its complete Africanization is estimated as.. 


seven years from the opening of the ERNET. The CPA may be banded over to the 
African authorities earlier. 


I. Preparatory Mission (Ist stage) 
JS specialists for 3 months 
travel to Europe, Affica, ane C)S.-\ 
| Specialist, Geneva office 
» Detaled preparation of study 


oe “<TC Opsultantys” fees 
TOTAL FOR PREPARATORY MISSION 
a 
Lt Profiminary Period (hirst your) , 
A, ORC Porsonnel 
ospeciibats + TP constltwet & conths 
1S specialists 6 months 245.000 
& m 
BK. Local Personnel: (3 months eh) , 
| skilled! secre tary 
I assistant storekeeper ; 
J trivers 
Vlaborers a 
J owartehmeny 
| i oo eee 
Cc Buildings and grounds G00 000 
fy) Equipment: 
1. Equipment of ofifees anal cogmne redal premises 40 000 
po { lassrooms : 30 000 
q oe 
ers forward © 0! 1.019 500 
i 
Qo... ; 12 : 7 
ERIC — , 
0 . 
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Brought forward 
3. Workshops . 2 
- | general mechanics 
machine fool mechanics 


automobile mechanics a 


| 

| 

| 

2 Diesel 

3 Electrical [nstallation 

2 Electro-me chanical 

? Refrigeration 

2 Carpentry 4 

* Masonry 

] Metalworkins 

| Welding 

| Howe treatrae it 

{| Prototype production 
Total : 


P 
# 


4.0 Fquipmentot the 8 laboratones. ineluding 


| Physics 

| Mechamedl respstanee 

| Refrigeration 

Automobile (Diesel) 

lee tricity Poe ; 
Building materials 

Woodwork ing mate ciils 


a 


| 
| 
| 


Total: 


n Peachtne aids 


’ 
+ 


6 Stores (haw materials and snail fels) 

7 Cine-photo | avoratory closed-circuit tbevision 
s Uoiltty Veludes 

< Libr ts 

}0 Lange |aiboratory 

ji Permanent eshibroion 


Specnuised tecHnical offices 


Offices for vartous fypes of education: 
Operating expenditure - : : 


Casolme, ofl consimner items, stalionery , water 
Tesi 1h, ens, 
post and telephone, ete. 


(to 


Acconmmodation for foremn stat! 


( ‘arty forward 
Fe | F : 
we 4 i te 


aa 


a tes 


ee 


aa 
hie 


a: Re ENG 


as 


US § 


1,019,500 


260 000 


70.000 


50,000 


&, 


25.000 
10.000 

&.QOU 
20.000 


12, Q00 


“15,000 


120,000) > 


2, 
es 


a 


Brought forward : 1,726,000 — 


.G. Travel for experts and their families 


Official travel by project head | 3 
Yeconsul fa tions st ir 
Hi. Inspection, study travel, 
per diem, etc 


‘ "TOTAL FIRST YEAR ii. 1,778,500 


bone Bek 


* * yt. . - 
* Shagh « is ind 
sf ‘ “tka oy CME P+ ie 7% 
- fe oe geet ie MS were 
youre +a oa . 
* = One-time expenditiure 4 oy 8 ae : “ ede 
a . . . a 
ia) s 
. a 
+ ‘ a * 
ee 
ony 
a 
“ , 
‘ t re 
é rem 
; é 
IL, Second vean ‘ 
ie} 
Pol Aa j : ne 
: ae 
A. ORT Personnel 2 > ; op aes 
ae ot oad 4 os : Dopo 
ae vid zu . &@. bg 
Direc t@n: eho “ 
can | proyeet head 
. 1 teehmieal director 
f planning chiel : 
Seactpbineata Th tC 8 eee Ss 
‘| specrlist in educational psychology 
} head of phinging offtee 
} administrative goordinator ‘ , 
S chiets of secuion 
_Peaching scart: 
wo 22 technical teachers “ 
t 


(ste de tits pane AB) 
CPA Stott re 


[5 specialists 


Qo. | 
ERIC | oa 
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i.e, 52 experts = 
B. Local staff : 
Logal teaching staff (equivalent to 
2 man/years) 
Skilled seeretury 
Accountant 
Shorthancdétypist 
S auNibaries 
, Assistant storekeeper 
1}O laborers ahd cleaners 
3 drivers 
. 4 watchmen — : 
é : 
hs . ar? ore ae 
; C.) Additonal equipment a ae or a © aac 
fof Beg gn eee ge Wa 
: ee eee a : 
>. Stores (consumer items and sinagl kéab) 
eH ge 
I Operating costs a 
a i“ 
ho Accommodition tor torenn statt oe EL me is. 
7 (includingselectricity, water and gas) 
G. “Travel.by experts and ther Parmibies 
Transport of elects, 
Miscellaneous travels, 
‘ : ia : 
Mo Tnspeetron, vistty. sadly Chaved per dieur, ete 
TOTAL tnd YEAR 
7 
FOLAL PREPARAXEORY MISSION $39,000 “ 
‘ . TOTAT TIRST YEAR OT OO 8 1778800 
‘ OVERRATED PORAL 
\ *, 5 
Na ad °3 
“he 
Gs hee 
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US$ 


1,268,000 


53,000 


1 30,000 


30,000 


304,000 


155,000 


tr 
mal 
c 
S 


2.045 500° 


1.817.500 


S 3.563.000 


40,000. 


STAFF ORGANIZATION CHART 7 


Head of Applied + 


Fdusation Center 


Technical Director 


ERNET 


Administrative 


es 


Spectalist in 


rbalucatzonal Psychology | 


Staffol the CPA 


=e ie Services 
Head of Planning Head of Planning Secretariat 
Office ERNET Purchasing 
| Accounting 


Kight Chiefs of Section 


ERNET & CPA 


Local Auxiliary 
Staff: 


Teaching staft 
ERNET 


(IS spociiliyts) 


en Oinart ae Deen 
aia Drivers 


Ist year : 22 


» 44 


Watchmen 


2nd year 


Local teaching 


Laborers 


‘ ; staff ; 


Teaching of theory 
we and sports 


OJECT No. 6 


F 


PROJECT. PROPOSAL FOR THE CREATION OF A REGIONAL HOTEL 


TRADES AND HUNTING GUIDE TRAINING SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTION 


During 1969 an ORT team carried out a survey in Cameroon, Chad, Central 
African Republic and Gabon for the purpose of attempting to identify the 
needs for regional action in vocational training. The preliminary results of 
this survey were incorporated in a draft report which was the main basis of 
discussion at a conference held in October 1969, in Bangui, under the auspices 


of the Union Douaniére et Economique. de l’Afrique Centrale (UDEAC)., 


The representatives from the member governments of the UDEAC : Cameroon, 
Central African Republic, Gabon and Congo (Brazzaville) were present at 
this conference, as well as a representative’ of the Government of Chad, 
which was formely a member of the UDEAC, 


The participants at the Bangui éonference saunamonaly approved the project 
for the creauion of a regional center for hotel trades and hunting guide train- 


ing, : 
The majority of governments concerned are making considerable efforts to 
promote tourism in Central Africa. These efforts include : 

— The creation of an Inter-Afriean Office of Tourism 


The improvement of the aviation infrastructure, including the construction 
of new airports 
en 
— The development of tourist facilities, induding the creation of a number 
of Safari organizations and the construdtion of new hotels. I, 


An increase in publicity in the developed\countries, 


Unfortunately, the management of the tourist facilities (hotels, restaurants,! 


salar) is entirely in ue hands Apes PEON SuGe ine Eonntnes. of 


meraeniel or a school for the training of such personnel. The sc aoine! needs 
have been evaluated by the € entral African Office of Tourism for the 10 Years 
to come as follows : 


yt 


CAR | CAMEROON 


CHAD 


GABON * CONGO TOTAL, 


CA 


Hotel 


Restaurant Personne! 


wh Hunting Gutedes 


an Rl 


ah 
7 


Lrades 


TOES 
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Approximately 50% of these requirements are urgent since almost all of thé ¢ 


personnel now employed are European. 


Following the interruption of the Second World-War, tourism in Central 
Africa is experiencing a renaissance, thanks to the efforts of the governments 
and because of the overcrowding of vacation sites in the developed countries 
and the wish of vacationers to go further afield. The advent of cheap mass air 
transportation is certain to result in a considerable surge in tourism to the 
Central African Region, The importance of tourism and hotel industries for 


a country or for a region are indisputable. This importance is based on cul- 


II. 
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tural as well as financial considerations, through direct impact on the balance 
of payments of the recipient countries. In addition, the development of 
tourism promotes the growth of local artisan activities and creates, a,CONSIART As 5, 
ble number of jobs in sectors linked to tourism, such as agriculttire , transport, © 
artisan activities, entertainment, commerce, and service industries in general, 


Thus tourism plays a vital role 1 in economic developiient. 


PROJECT OBJECTIVES age ee 


re F 


The school would have as its objectives the supply of middle-level manpower 
for the tourist industry in the following specialties : 


—- hotel trades 
— restaurant personnel 
~ hunting guides 


The future hotel trades personnel will be given training which would permit 
them not only to manage a hotel operation, but also to hold responsible 
positions within the hotel complex, for example : 


reception *, ye : 
— treasurership:* - : 


accounting. » 
reservation services 
— laundry oper ratios 


of the varying services, bu( also classes in theory of the various teclayigry meub- 
jects such as accounting, management, human relations, hotel legislation, 
In addition, the trainees would be taught asmajor foreign language. 


Their training would, “ufo not only include on-the-job tri TUDE A He “fill 


The future restaurant personnel would be given similar training buesoricnted 
more to: 


— food supply. - 
— food preparation 
—- restaurant operation 


The aptitude of the students will be taken into account in orienting them 
toward one or other of these specialities. 
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techniques, most:of which are learned on- -the-job such as F 


t 


The future’ “hunting guides iid be selected ee among. the best sudan: In 
hotel trades and restaurant personnel, i.c.;those that had earned the highest 
grades in the various disciplines taught at the School. 


The hunting guide must above all provide for the shelter and comfort for. . 
his guests under difficult conditions. He should have a combination of res- 
pect for nature, sensitivity to human relations anda knowledge of certain 


— knowledge of nature 
— marksmanship 
— organization of safaris 
— first aid, ‘ 


Consequently; the balance of the training of the hunting guide will take 


place following his completion of the hotel school in the form of appropriate 
practical instructi@n periods, supplemented “by brief technical courses in these. 


‘subjects. — - : ‘S 


METHOD OF OPERATION 3 ea ee 


? 


The recruitment of students would take. place-at the level of first or second 
class of the lycée. Consequently, the students would have a level close to that, 
of the first part of the baccaldureat, without necessarily having actually obtain- ~ 
ed the diploma. 


In the selection of candidates, account would be taken of their ony in human 
relations as wellas their sense of organization, 


Prior to actual startup of the school, a preliminary period of selection of 
students, installation of the school premises, procurement.of matericl, program 
and curriculum preparation, and ifnecessary supervision of the building cons- .. 
truction, Would take place. This preparatory, period, estimated at one year, 
would require the employment of one specialist, the future chief of the project: 


The hotel trades school should be situated tn or near to an existing hotel or ip a 
building specifically designed for this purpose which would operate as a 
medium-price hotel with the students and teachers as the operating personnel. 
This hotel would have the advantage ef encouraging less-affluent visitors to 
come to Central Africa. Training, ‘which would be essentially of a pragtyjcal 
nature, (approximately 60% on-the-job, and 40% technical theory courses) 
would be carned out using modern methods involving maximum student 
par ticipation, which ORT has already used successfully tna number of develop- 
Ing countries, Pre 


The length of studies would be two years for the hotel trades and restaurant 
sections, and tour years for the hunting guides, 


The two years of supplementary study for the training of hunting guides would 
be composed ol: . 
two periods of one month each for special courses 

a training period with the Porestey Service in the savanna area 

a trains period as assistant to an experienced hunting guide 

a traning period at the Sebool of Nature located at Garoua, Cameroon, 


JA Fuitoxt Provided by ERIC 


At the beginning of the second year of the project, fifty students would’ be 
admitted to the school, divided into two identical classes. After one year of 
studies, the students would be divided into two different classes, one consisting 
of restaurant personnel and the other of hotel personnel, based ‘on the prefe- 


- rences of the students on one hand, and on their aptitudes on the other. At this 


point,.a second class of students would be admitted to the school. At the end 


of the'firal year, ten students will be selected for training as hunting guides. 


Based on the foregoing, the school would. produce the following groups: 
19 restaurant personnel per year, beginning with the third year of the 

_» project, 3 : = 
— 19 hotel trades personnel, beginning with the third year of the project, 
- 10 hunting guides, beginning with the fifth year of the project. 


After 10 yours of activity, including the préparatory year, the’ program will 
have provided the following personnel : oo ; 


[33 restaurant personnel 
-- [33-hotel personnel 
— 50 hunting guides 


This would cover approximately 60% of future needs. 
: ” % ' A i 7 : * 


Beginning.with the fifth yearvof the project, the Africanization oftraining in the 

“hotel and restaurant tradés, following one year of overseas training of the 
counterparts, would be possible. The school could thus be completely turned 
aver to its local authorities in its seventh year of operation, 


It should be noted that beginning with the second year of the program, no 
financing. otber than that necessary for the payiment of the instructors, would 
be necessary, ‘since the hotel school should earn enough to cover its own 
EX PENses. wt 


BUILDING REQUIREMENTS 


Classroam needs : 


5 classrooms e 2 
1 audie-visual room : 


I typing room and model office * | '\ 
I library 
I language laboratory with audio-visual center " 


Administrative space needs : 


TV instructor room 
1 office for project head 
i secretarial otfice 
i stockroom 
sanitary fieiittes 
cloakroom 
_ dipproxmmately Tue (8.200 sq. feet) 


wey aE 
ENT 
{e. w, 


Tt 
_ie 
—_ 


‘ Vv. PERSONNEL 
. . a ee c . tnd a® 
ORT Personnel os | - ae 
Ist. year: l chief of party , , 
. 2nd year: | chief of party, a ie 
Pad | fem 2 hotel trades instructors =. . we ae oe 
: ‘o * | restaurant specialist i 
" oy eT commerei Studies instructor - : ave" 
vy 
3rd-year: same “personnel plus: " 
2 hotel trades and restaurant instructors. 
: ' 
4th year: same personnel plus: 
| hunting guide. 
oe : 
Local Personnel : 
Ist year: I seerétary °° a . 
laborer 0g) 7+ yi 
rie: 
Second year onwards: 1” 
| seeretary ; 
| gardener 
| caretaker 
. night watchman , “se 
: oF chauffeur - PF & a “Sy 
2 laborers. 
Locally = hired teachers: approximately 20 hours per week of instruction an 
French, sports, ete. ae 


90) = 
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*» ste = | - - fe , : , . Pe ao * 7 
pe 2 ee a 
Vike BUDGET I EST TIMATE FOR THE FIRST Two! ‘YEARS OF OPERA TION 
oe 
, ih! :  & 
ag i —_ - : : ~ : # U.S.$ 
° A! Buildings : 4 jo , 90,000 
. (Should it be necessary. to build a small hotel, estimated 
° cost, including construction, equipment and furniture 
: would be approximately U.S.$200. on 
* B, Expatriate Staff . eo 
. First year _ a, ‘24,000 
». Second year 0 “150,000 
(Third year phiwerds: - per year $173°000) , 
C. Local personnel ae _ a ea, 
First year : 6,000 . ° 
Second year onwards - per year . = —— 18,000 © 
). Material, equipment and operating costs : " 
Training aids: . nS 9,000 
25 seat language laboratory # _ 20,000 
' Office machines ae . : 3,500 
Typewriters ~-2,500° : 
Office furniture, 2 ; 4,000 
Furniture for'5 ‘classrooms . 9,000 
. Other furniture f 3,000 
Le ' ‘Textbooks, stationery, ete. ‘8,000 
Raw matertals ($5,000 per year) 10,000 
Stockrooms ($4,000 per year) 8,000 
Miscellaneous ($5,000 per year) . 10, 000 
. Operating expenses ($14,000 per year) ; 28,000 
t:. Expatriate housing, including electricity; yas, water: 
First year 7,000. - 
Second year 42,000 
(Third year onwards = per year $49,000) 
F, Utility Vehicles : | ° 
| pickup, | jeep ; 6,000 
G. Travel of staff and families and transportation of personal effects : 
First year , 4,000 
7 Second year 7 . . 25,000 
I. Inspections, consultations, per diem,-ete. : 
($3,000 per year) ; . 6,Q00 
, , i 493,000 
NOTE : 
Beginning with the fifth year of the project, overseas wrainie COE Petr hs 
would begin, and the cost of this traming ts estimated: atin + aul wy 
oN 
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PROJECT No. % 4 


_ PROJECT PROPOSAL FOR THE CREATION OF A REGIONAL CENTER 
© FOR THE TRAINING OF WATCH AND INSTRUMENT ees 
| : REPAIR TECHNICIANS | “2 


A : * ee 
‘lL. INTRODUCTION | , 7 
I]. PROJECT OBJECHIVES AND OPERATION 
A. Objectives 
B. Method of Operation - Bijes.5 | [= 4 gt 
1. Bases 
‘ 2. Students, 
3: Training 
4. Enrottment 
5, Personnel , 
6. Buildings ae : 2 
7. Equipment - 
© Location of the Center “ 
ILL PINE EABLE OF OPERATIONS | ; 
IV BUDGE 
A Propect Preparation Construction, Installation : 
B. ORI] Personnel 
, Pee a) x 1 
C. Lb oeal Personnel 
‘1. Butldiags and Groutiedts : 
ee Lquipment 
Jb. Operating Expenses . 
: 7 ; : 7 o¥. 
&. stall Housing : a . 
“Het Vehicles : “as 
I. Pravel and Transportation 
Jo Consultation, Inspection 7 
wa 


a 


7 for control instrumentation (aireratt ins{ruments, «electric meteors, ete,)”, 2. 


formerly a member of the UDE: 


: Recomm dation 8; shih was sited by the delegati: 
“gui confeFence, received unanimous support, This recomifendation called for 


& 


INTRODUCTION. - 


African abe ay | 
needs for regional : ion in vocational (mens The: orolitilbaey resultS of | 9.0 -e 4 


_« this survey were incorporated in a draft réport. which was, the main’ ‘basis of" 
_ discussion at‘a conference held in October. 1969, in “Bangui, under the auspices . 


of the Union Douanitre et Economique de I’ Afrique Centrale (UDEAC). The: 


representatives from the member governments of «thé [JDEAC: ,Cameroop, .” 
‘Central African Republic, Gabgn.and Congo (Brazzaville), were present at this” 


conférence, as well as a representative of the Gavernment of Chad, which | was. ig. 


o 


During the course of the fiel< gtirvey, the otal aie ‘of skilled: technis 
ar of maintaining and répairing’ watches, clocks and deligate, instruments 
was: found to be common infall countries visited. 


Sy 


-altending, ‘ne B: n- 


the creation of a school which would ‘not only.train-watch repair specialists, ea 
but would.also train precision mechanics and maintenance and“ repair personne! yy 


* . 


‘it is virtually impossible to find, in the. UDEAC region, teen. 4eehnicians 


capable of carrying out repairs or maintaining watch and&@lock mechanisms - 
as welb as other types of control apparatus. The result is that when matericl 


of thiv‘ype, becomes unserviceable it is necessary to seck.thé services of the few. 


» tile 


expatriate: technician: avaikable or,’ in most cases, 16 send the various types of. 
equipment overseas tor repair. In the.latter case, the loss of time must be’ added_ 
to the extremely high cOst of. repairs. sA ‘limited quantity of locally-trained 
teclinicians in this field would permit better maintenance and would result in 
a higher level of productivity. of the Eauipielie concel ned. ‘ 


* ae : re ee ; - 3 


’ 


PROJECT OBJECTIVES AND OPERATION | ee 
ae : é i ° 7 wet : . ‘ . 3 * “e 
; -o Hy ts x * 7 . . 2. sf @ 
A. Objectives : ‘ ae . 4 


The creation of.a regional center for the t 
srepair technicians corresponds to a real nega. c 
UDEAC countries can absorb, without jny difficulty. from” 10 to 15 
specialists annually in ‘this field. "Prained spegialists would be absorbed » 
by both the private Sector; as. watch and clock pecialists, as well as‘ 


~ the public. sector for the-mainténance-and-re Of control -HiSteuments; eno 
laboratory mcéusuring devices and, equipment utilized; in applied research . le” 
analysis activitics, 7 OG ad . 1 oe ee" i. 


1 


Graduates of the center denial play : an importag 
where. partial. manufacture ' or, assembly of whtche 
_ments would be created. The&e-gri duates would. alka re saat TaN toa assist 
in development of any pees activities: to be undertaken i in the region. 


= 
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= Bes Method of Operation : 


nA 


_4 fa 
t 
4 a 
ee oot 
ey 
t 
Haye 


ce : = oe 


Ns would. be graduation ‘and recruitment every ‘two years, Every third, | 3 


“Wo = Watch Repair ” I = Instrument Reépair . + = - es ar se 


of order. and cleanliness, aid an_aptitude. for_precision..mechanics.-: 


s > “ 
Bases : 


two years. A eee antes “yer 
those graduates of the wateutiaking’c ‘course. awd: denionstiated | supe- 
rior. ability for ‘Specialization as. cantrol. and ene oe 


an ee 


| single clit 86, that i is: to ‘say, there 


fifth’ and ‘seventh year, there would be a graduating class of control ee feats 
instrument ‘repairmen, «..Fhis vinitial arrangement could easily be © oe. 
modified in order: to. permit { annual graduation,-in the light of labor». :» 
market. conditigns. ..; The following, table sets forth the -Propbsed = 
ceete ene of the’ center : ke . “ 


yee Fe 


Students ae ' . #8 oS : LZ 


Recruitment will take place at the level of the- ‘BEPC of equivalent, 
Arrangements will be made in order to permit the ‘integration into 
‘the center of those candidates having a CAP cettificate, i in either the Nae 
‘machinist or clectro- mechanics specialty. od , 


% 


Selection criteria for a watch repair speCialist are - precision, a sense 


Prom a physical point of view-the candidates must have a steady, 
dryhand. In addition B008 Sy Sight ae ce to concentraté ate. 


indispensible. . ; _ Sa : é ae 


The reeruitment for. ticle of instrament and control repair Specia- 
lists will be carried Gut from among the watch fepair graduatts:: They a 
should have an-aptitude for dealig with abst{a ict concepts and be 

Sriented 1 toward electricity and electronics. . me —_ a 


2 


Me es 7 =e i ES ag ns 


s Training ; 


The rdtio. between: Non and. Tibotatory werk, and theory classés 
should be approximately two-thirds for shop.drttl ‘one-third for theory. 


The’ shop work would begin with micré-Meéchanies for the purpose, 

of providing general manual training. - Through the fa rication of 

+ _ pérsonal tools‘ and appropriate’ exercisés the student » All learn a, = 

‘ ‘variety of Ynachine operations: including filing, tur ‘ing, drilling, 7 ae 

_ polishing, sharpetting of tools, drills and. taps... “Heat treating and : ‘ os 
‘hardening of métals would. also .be dealt’ with. / "sh 


: 


ate 


This would be followed by the other’ standard. types-of wark javaived 
. , ++ , insthis kind of training’such as truing of vii drilling ayyd- shaping 
3 a aren of: ‘jewels and fabrication of. various watch/and: clock parts." 


"This: would be’ followed by assembly of wateli and ‘clock iovements, MP Gee 

re 8 se Mt ‘ficreasing order of difficulty beginning with large’.clock (alarm . 
on and other), and with other mechanisms of afairly ‘simple nature*such - 
as winding mechanisms, time’ ‘setting mechanisms, wheelWorks, and : = “ 


» finally, ‘escapements.., wh i _ Pee fe 


The" next operation would consist of installation of hairspritngs and* oe a 

balancé;wheels And the vari ‘ips adjustments required. This would be » 

ollowed by ‘adjustment, w wa itch assembly and gractice on watch: repair. 
fy) 


“g? “Repaits woukd be. carried ut on clocks, watcHts of all types including/*. -.) 4" 

‘ automatic, calendar and chronometers. Also small clogks, electrié: - -  * 
. clocks and clectroni “mechanisms would be assembled and repaired, 

“ Work would be done on regulating. and adjusting. the: varigus 8 
: contrit: ‘apparatuses, - Be ar es 


| Typical thei) instruction would include specialized: know, a: 
sof theory op watches and clocks, ele¢tricity, complicated watches, * 
after-sales service, quality ee and current avery and / order- 


. ing proceduires., beer a ee ; :. * 
e ffs ee a ef td 
A ra . ie 


Enrollment 


- =f _— “Starting with a class of 25 students for the first year, apid allowing 

Bor ey forattrition going into the second year it is estimated thaf approxima; 

. o: tely 20 quawitied watch repair technicians would be gradyiated. Begin- 
ning with the thikdyear of operation of the Center the tdtal enrollment 
would include, in gdition to the 25 students newly Néruited, a group 

_of 7 to 10 students in the instrument repairs section/ The enrollment 

‘by year of operation of the Cénter would be following :. » 


a 


3rd} . “ath 


Wo | watel-repaiggraduiates 5 


“ insteutnient se pair fraduates * 


ENC ie 


' ae: re 2 fa a . * 


: ~*~ Tt will be noted from the fore 
~ = & ’ . operation the.enrollment drg 
; beginning with the fourth 
a4 a. four or five watch and jnstrumént 
eee der, they direction of the center, 


* 3 


ee ‘ : . os 
 S# Personnel adi ST gee 


In addition to local personnel who would be. necessary for the teaching. = ee 
ba : of general subjects approximately 4 hours per week. for’ the watch-.- 
ca vy to ot makers), and.who*would be hired: on a part-time basis, the project 


‘ og. me would require the’ ielovas expatriate personsiel : | 
| : " '_. The: project director who ‘weuld téach technical theory subjects a 
om beginning with, the first year of Operations. 4 
i A laboratory. and: voupho specialist beginning with. the first year os a 
- ‘ofoperations ~—; -_ oe oe 


Was An additional specialist beginning with the, third year of operas 


' ERA aS a ae ee ee ’ 
"9 “Administrative” - ee oe «gute ~ » ee 
a oe Director's, Office wy, : —*e  =20me * >, 
gh ey cat Instructor’ s Office, ‘also used £ as technical studlies,offio? » 40m? ew 
, es il Secresatial office ” 7 Ba te 20meF a, 
Mt esi ar » = Stoc ‘oom Fr co ce te! 7 : ; Be fn8 i" : #50 my, i 7 
ar @ "4 Sanitary facilities . 7 oo ge oe See 50m? ot 
; = a a a vy A HY “ya ee : d 7 
- ClabstoBins: ; : ise e * . ms “og : BS, “2 ‘ a 
“Theory classroom. — -. . 2*e ad ae (60m? % 25 
Main workshop ee » 40m. ae! 
Supplementary ‘workshop © wae an . Cb 
required beginning with. the ilird year 60 m?. 
TOTAL: eg “Abpronlipately. 440 m2 (4, 700 sq. hy 
‘ . , : . 
a ny Equipment 3 " oy: 
a . ne 
Details are shown under the _corresp6nding line item. in the budget. 
Estimates are based on an enrollment of 35 students; 
é = at z 7 . s 
4 i . eae a fend a , 
ee EOE pehTION 6 of ihe “Genter a aed i ie ie - oa 
a Oa a . . 


me ‘~The ideal solution would consist of the creation of a center, completely , 
independant and autonomous. ' However, it would also be possible to: 
locaté Win conjunction with a technie¢al lyece which. had sufficient 
available space. If the latter, solution. should be adopted it would be indisy cae 

e238 “pensable a the manageinent of. “this center ‘should be a ot 

ws f ‘ independent. ee 86 : Ae ; = 


ee : ic. sae : 2 “a 2° : ; oo 
‘ : ss Be ae er a 


WL “TIMETABLE OF OPERATIONS | “eae Fey ag Roe 


First phase : : a: * senalbicr’ lasting ae ere 3 months, # ae 
objective would be the working,out of a d@failed operating plan, - 
for tht school. ‘This would be carried out. bya Specialiets Ones 


itt oO “ferably’ the: future director of the center.’ “", 7 


IK erin ing materiel and establishment. of the center: This would . 

isi approximately four months. At that ‘time the. presence of 0 
‘the director and the specialists i in.workshop i is necessary.. + 

lt s also necessary for tho. Auxiliary pee anne’ to ‘bein operation: os a ae 


oe - Third phases: Opening of the center wagon repair section only)! At tid. 
oe ae PG - point in: time. the einploysient: of a general’, studics instructor ".s, © 
ae oh Fe indicated. . : 


— = be a te ates aye. fs we 
| Féurth phase : : “Baginning with the third’ year ‘of opgration;.a an instructay in f the & a 
“repdir of control and measuring instruments’ would: be required, i" 


‘ . “a ' % . at : 1 : ‘§ ee ; as) a : , 4 ‘ ® 

ie sis an : " gg : 

a Thesp proeesive takeover. of. the: center: ‘tyydocally- rained personnel, would be Tai 
ip 


ft 


i. & ft 82 paid le Heeinning with the end of the fourth yéar of general operations.” 
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IV. BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR THE FIRST TWOYEA 


‘ - ay 
| | USS i 
“A. Project preparation and start-up (6 months) ° . 25,000. . 


4 


‘B. ORT personnel:. a . 
, 2 specialists (2 years) a : aan 93,000 

C. Local personnel : 7 -_ : — ates s 
, | secretary — e | 7 ) | . 
ce pporers : +. ($ 19,000 per year) ae ee 


ight watchman a ge 
decal teaching personnel _ . ** 38,000 - 


‘en, > D. Buildings gpd grounds : a ped = 40,000 ss 


 E Equipinemts i ee oe 
Ay. 25 individual_work places at $600 each 2 re ,000" aro 
. “furniture | a ie ee 1 3,000. : a 


i eae -\tmachine tools. : aa e S8 ‘ : #13000" 


“tequiffment | <a 
vord wlesl. *stock- of tools and raw ‘materials 7 6,000 ; ae, 
"4 ee. ae *classroom equipment, - 2,500: ae 
mo eee training aids . i * 5,000 ‘ we 
ak ex fyoks, | manuals, stationery ar. go SSS 000 . 
“iniscellancous oes es a a ee aR 


"ge ot 


. 7 _ E "Operating, exposes : $1200/month “ “s a, ~~ “sy 28, 800. 
ee Sh gl FS eae ee 
GO. Expatriate staif housing (including electrigity,. water and gas); aes ie 4 


«First t year: ~ $14,000. - . _ oe 
= Second year: $18, 000 & , 30 000) Tos 


_ H. ‘Utility vehicié s 3 a - 7 Fe 7 i, 3,000 


— 
e., 


Travel of staff.and familiys,“and transportation of personal effects’: - 7,000. 
- * Pale at +e 3 i ay a roi. , : 
J.°. Inspections, consultations, per diem, ete: ae ae oe 5,000. re 


ot ie _ : ig : 7 : 
ae ‘ : : eS. . 3 
*one-time expensese _ : 
“ 7 ; - 
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“ PROJECT PROPOSAL FOR THE CREATION 


i aa 


_ INTRODUCTION | 
ge" Beats - 
eke : During 1969 an ORT ean carri out a a survey, i n Ce eraer, Chaitflcntrat’ 
African, Republic and Gabon fo! Whe ¢ purpose“of attempting to identify the 
. needs for regional action in vocational training. The preliminary results of 
_ this survey were incorporated in a draft seport Which was the main.basis of 
‘discussion ata con hel in October 1969, in Bangui, under the auspices 
‘of the Union Douanie¥é @t Economique de J!’ Afrique Centrale (UDEAC). -. The 
_, Tepresentatives from ‘the: ‘member governments of the UDEAC;: Camerooit,.-. 


Wer a * Central African Republic, Gabon and Congo. 3razzaville).were present at this 
ne oe ~tonference, as well as a representative oF the’ Government of Chad “which was 
. eagerperlye | member. of. the heaa ee 7 a ia 

’ al «4 a iF £ f 


oe Me “many of the coastal towns,’ because.of the lack of meehanics capable or reps 
a ing wen, was constantly SPPAreHE, a 3 * 5 


' 
b 


a oe . Also, int the. iipvadds of the port citer Céntrab ‘Afion sith as, - paittta, ee 
: Libreville, and*%Port:Gentil very few, qualified African technicians cquld be. -..° 


te Fy ‘similar situation exists-in the intertor where agre at deal of river and - 
hiku-t tiadlic, utilizes | internal combustion, Preunes, ey 


a - 
AS pointed out in’ the report industiatl fishing is undergoing a aunsidenble 
_ expansion, especially, in Caméroon and Gabon. The governments concerned 
are currently making considerable capital investments in this sector, but there 
are nagjualified personnel available either: to repar, opefate | or maintain, the 
following: = ° +a e. rs ee i 


—" refrigeration installations 

, ==. diesel and gasoline motors 

“g.acn —. electrical installations : 
~— “*mechdnical equipment 


: 4 j tee, of » ‘ 2 
.— _ electronic equipment and instruments ag radars, sonats, inter- 


phones, © tq.) anh i ke meen 
ate” Tt ig s rodhiently net possible to repair damaged vessels j in, Central Abide: ap ports, 


not because ef inadequate’, equipment, but ‘because Jof the. lack of qualified 


*s personnel in sufficient quantity. What few qualified personnelsate available - 


- are expatriates, vesuliing | in al high operating, costs for repair facilities.. 


_ grow ts 34, composed of refrigerated trawlers, shrimp trawlers and deepsea 
‘fis ishing vessels (see pages 47° "and 50 of the: ery a os 


got we wi 2 


:HOF A REGIONAL MERCHANT MARINE SCHOOL ee 


a / ce During the field study cntiied out by the ORT team, ‘the constlcriWi suiiber 
. of marine diesel engines and outboard motors tywhich were. qut’ of use in : 


mheroon “alone there is a Hana fleet. of 23. vessels wlitet. will ‘shortly: 


¥ 


he 


ee Afftica, bd oe ain. nutritiog-problems: ari” 
i ‘which ¥ wo dS donor viable.. 


fe : Fish breeding and lake and: sea ‘fishing are, of fi 


* ee = 
a 


a * For the orev reasons in a ‘number of cases the ORT ted My 
ia, bd by African leaders and ggic ested to recoyt mend tite’ creatid rw 
“cathirine training school, . ‘Fhis™ yeeommendation, Was partic lars 


the pOnterEnE which was held i in Bangui, ; |. \ / aa 
; : . . . : ’ ae A : J . OF de ow 
7s iy _/eRosect OBJECTIVES oe * 8 & . i pe ae 


_ The objectives of this project are to create aschool which would train, in approx- 
ly: thrge 3 years, highly qualified specialists | in the following skills: * 


Ae ee 


——. marine clectrasmechanics ay 
oo Marine ref ¥geration ° 
po hyarine mechanical construction 


a Ghgime meéchenicS ° g a = bolo. a Yeni g 
la plarine electronics specialists, ey i 
stp 4 oe The electrdnies. specialists would be td so that they would be able to . 
, a 7 ‘install, mdintath, ‘and repair the-installations. and. high . voltiee electrign . 
ota equippent installed on ships. and in ship. sepair facilities, : 
Se eae The Yofcigevition. specialists ‘sould be able to install: maintain, “and y Sepa the oo 
a ee refrigeration, installations on board vessels. and in pons ao 2 
a ae a? se ‘ * hy ; 
ay - "The mechanics, should be completely: familiar, with "shipbuilding procedures: f Se. 
es (steel and, non-ferrous nc) ae y would also receive: aus inthe follow- 0 .e% oy 
on ing specialties eT ee ae: ae : eon 
a. “heat treating of etal a : . a = 
: Re welding | - eto, 2 ee ee Oa . . _" yan 65. Gk 
ee fitting = a ee ea : 8 , 
*—-. f@achine tools, — : 
_ ée: " sheet. metal whe . 4 
ee Ship's: hull work - : se ° 
' La , 2 ra a a ~ 
“The foregoing skills sHould: permit the teChnicians to install ship’ S mechanical 
ee. equipmetit, to repair equipmy ee ae 
7 fransmission-assemblhigs, pullies, dnehor pear, "gangivays boii gmakevtlcks, = 
= _. propellers, ‘te, “ee Faas . Ls eo 
4 The | engine speci lists ‘should be. skilled ‘in diesel and ‘gasoline, internal 
combustion _engines, The ‘majority of them! would work on board: ship as - 
engineroom “mechanics, while the others would be assigned. to shore- pasee ; 
repair installations, | , 2 ae er ae ee 
| - The. electronic specialists would be: tréined so that they would be Able to repair : . 
alk electronic equipment used in-the merchant marine, includingrradio installas 
tions, iclephone installations, and radar. They, al also be*: qualified’ to be * 
- able to Oppate radio, equipment on board ‘ship. * ‘ bo 
nar \ F 2 : = Vy . @ 
- L i. (90 " 2 ; . = ; é 5 — 
ERIC ' ' Pe aoe eS es ‘ : . 
I o = 2 ves ee 2 2 &. py 


€. , os 


me Sieryon OF OPERATION: ce 


17 


Sélection and recruitment of students, would be from those at.the CAP or the’... 
id BEP level, but would not tually require the possession of such certificates . 
for admission. ok 


st 


rp The. mechanics sould have had at least two years of training in an n automobile 
mechanics section ofa CET." s* 


; The cldctronics, electro-mechahics and refrigeration specialists should have had 
a4 at least’ twgiyears of stwdy in. tlic electricity section of a CET. | 


“ As for the future machinists, they. Should have had: the foreneiy training in a. 
2 *. machinists: section. % ae ies os 


: The first year of the program would consists of the following steps: mo, Pe 


 pre-selection of the students @ a ee ae: 
observation of shipbuilding techniques: 0), are ae ‘ 
7 ‘fitting- outer shops and quEers ene ie ph is 
., . - procurement : 1 ees 
7 '  . pinpointing of specitic needs for: skills in the various “specialties. ore Ud) ae 
 .* settingeup ofa program of*collaboration with a locakyor foreign Ships,” (oe ge Mia 


.. ping company, such as, SOPECOBA of ZIM. This collaboration would gag: 5 
“permit, the students’ to. bé ai aaa to on- the-job training ‘activities during ‘e. ae 
the | summer ‘months. «eg Be re ow. Ny oa aa t: 


“ e 


build re fe the ptedhes. of two, i a 


“ng The first, OF, preparatory, year 
technicians, — ‘the ace aise bois aid te technicit coordinat tor. 


at Hotatslanet f, 20° students; 
sheep be see amd ‘ 


ae 


hd room 1 and a construction a 
snes noe ie 


my 


hy 


rere 


year, ag ca po epee eos 4 fey | o 
4 a oa : ef 
‘ _ During ‘the fourth’ year of the pre eram thé school would have five new classes, 


hbtsteyear, and thé ‘numberof students would#hen stabilize atappr oximately 300," i, "3 
oe a fowing, the areeOne diets rab sch bk wotld graduate approximaggly 
tude he od OF the f¢ urth years as set. OFFI 


a. . 


- Mechanics ae 
aN eorking, 


‘At the end of the fourth year the Atricanieation af the project would begin. a 

The future counterparts; who would replace the expatriate specialists, would . 
be selected from among the best students.of the first - gradugping .class, but 
would not be limited to this source. Their,technical and teacher training pe- 
riod would last two years and would take place overseas. oa ee og 


‘The seventh and last year of the project would be deieicd to total Africanization 
of ‘the project, and, at this point in time, expatriate personnel would be outiin 

~ half, The counterparts would work with a. fewrof the. yorigina. Cj 

during one school year following which the program ‘woul 
and.turnéd over to the. ance ponuclelt authorities. - 


would uge legs aclicde 1 have Reena wit 
‘OR Ti ina 1 number of African countries, Stress woulg | 


Bg time.. 


oe ee ho hg : ’ 
AS ‘T “ 


The schol ayould ic located ata. port with diccess to a shipyard, or failing 7 

this, the schodl should have a small private: port available, 

. e" ; 7 . i — , . oe . PA 
V. .BULLDING- REQUIREMENTS eee ae 


; 
\ * 


a iE 


Claggroom needs : Pi, ail 


10 élissroms ee ae . se . 

1 preparation 0m ‘ ad «eee eg 8 a 

oa, | lecture hall Capacity 100 persons) Mo Pe a we Se oe 

‘ I library © 7 pao 3 | RN ge 

oh | instructors room <=. _ Seek : 
2 draughting rooms. 


Approximately 1000 me (11,00 sat.) eh a — \ 


4 - og 


idmbinistrative néeds : 


ve 


| | ofie for project head ee) 


: aioe coordinators office 


Tt echitical: ude olfice’ eon 


ns Approximately “IC 


1/machine shop. ‘ 
i lectromechas i 


ca 


; 2 i 1. refieeration shop & mig 
1 metalworking and welding: shop 
l pine shop 
wetronics laboratory 
ei Metricity, physics and dieatiey laboratory: 
: 1 her -testing laboratory oe ade 


Fae 'mately 1500 m? (16,000 sq.ft.) 


" Miscellaneous : 


Steckroom aan . + 2D b5* pe 3 7 Z 
‘Sanitary facilities i. ° : a 


Dispensary _ ee ee 
Cloakroom ae he an iy ye a 
; Approximajely 350 m? G3, 800 sd. fl.) | "ise fh 


- - 3 Total Area: Approximately 3 3 000 winds mel 


4 : . f zs 
Ve PERSONNEL SBS ge Soi 
: y 4 : : 2M . - oo 
_. * ORT Personnel: | ‘ oe Fos 2 a a: fe 4 
| ee “8 ‘ 7 ‘ a are , = 
7 | A ae : ‘ i > : ae ™ oy me . ; . 
» | Fitgtyeans ¢ | chief of project ae a mer ew By 
AB ~ Istechnical coordinator | re gk ss : 
Fe ates = Pe Misze #4 a . 
: ue > » hi . - “a ig U 7 ev : 
a) “Second year: * Same, plist A aL BOS wea Fe RS,  * a 


cage a technical fludies specialis t aes a ‘ 
7, * -* b4technalogical studies specia it gt Nene ee © 
woop storékeéper o , abs fe 


pe 2 ye OES. er a 


“| motor mechanics specialist |) °¢'°* ° 
[ metalworking specialist... 0.05 > ett ow ° 
1 electro-mechanics ee Gee ee oe eS 38 
| refrigeration specialist ges OT 
= 6 Me _ 1 electronies specialist, 4. go 2b eae ae 
en’ att, A machinist. specialist aie oo 7 a a 2 a re 
. “Third year: 2 shies plus pa ee co a 
ee ee ~~ P instruetor of Ditysics, chemistry and. mage als tésting. —— “ 
ae : 5 sic L administrative assistant - nae 
eta ~ ‘a ~“T motor mechanics’ ‘Speci ialist - 
mo eae 4 a 1 welding specjalist. ., 
we ae , 1 efectricity specialis st ‘ 
ae ee ger are refflgeration specialist F 
we a ee Ce ee aly idio Specialist. ee oa * 
Fourth, fifth: a 
“8 sixth-years: 
a 
i, 2° jae by & ~ 78 - . = / cig 


o.- 
ERIC | 


JA Fuitoxt Provided by ERIC 


1. slecttdamechanics specialist 


oe ag“ L refrigeration specialist 7 ee 


oe oa _d electronics specialist 
*s Seventh afa % chief of project. 3 eet” bee. oO = 
‘final Yonge I technical coordinator “"® |e 
. = at technical studies eee cae 4 a : 


te ey storekeeper. 
' | -metalworking specialist ‘ 
Pa. :* | electromechanics Specialist | 
+ * +] refrigeration specialist 
m -  £  .} electronics specialist 


Se Lamachinist spegialist . ee 


a ae physics, chemistry and materials testing instructor’ A 
| administrative assistant ; 


é why, : 
“ba Yoel . 1 
fd 1 oe 
2a! 
at 
z 
a, * a 
i ae Phyto 
. fo ei 
wk 
8, , 
. . . Ls ‘ 
' 


F'night ‘watchman 2 
chauffeur, 


any 3 chaleur & 3, © ee | 
. [assistant storekgepér os 
: * Locally-recruited instructors for sports, mathematics, ‘French 


het Subjects for Prpeptimately 50 h6urs ‘per ‘week, 


mae . | motor mechanics: ‘specialist! nae 3 oe eer 


oer ae Ge Be Ne Sige Oe ae Popat 
third year sg “Same, plus’ AG ‘ yet ae ge 
Ee A sae 50: hours per week k of theory A oo ; 
. “aes | _ . Gest | i 
Fourth and ‘Samé, plus : Pee se % * 
LA ~ following YeRES :, 50°: hours per week of theory : 
ag? 7 : 2 a. Be ‘ : en 7 7 = ; rox; ~ é 
“ 2 : 3 - o 
‘p rg My . * a = . : n ve oe . % ° : 
a : 7 : 7. " . e . “ae 
7 : 96 ; 5 FF z ‘ . 


if gow! * iy ; ba : oe * “a . : — USS 
“A. “Buildings: pg 8 ete a a eS, 880,000; 


“"B. “Expatriate Staff:. © 5S 


bs . First-year“  .. ‘2 specialists 
F Second year, °  .LI specialists 


~. Third year ~~~. 18 specialists $432,000 77 
4th, Sth, *& we sail 

. Oth years. .°. 23 specialists $552,000 , 
_ ‘Seventh year *_—‘13 specialists. _. $312,000 « 


fs : ae c. Local Staff: 7 
Finstey ear: a \ ae : “i ay me ae a 
wot kee Secoiitt "yedlte. a - re he 
oe gt Ae fas ‘year * "= 7... $147,000 
| a rea & ce yous = 861,000 


de . > . “ . 
ae : : ‘ 


“aD, Eapinnent muiterial, foots. “ea ae a ee. re 
: eis. & cs “hate r se e.8 = te 2 wee 


Stockroom Gxpendabl itebisechand: tools: dene ete.) 
“First year* 0 meet 8 40,000, , * 1 
Following years Se ee eo. 000); ‘p. a. 
*Office furniture | gene “7 
Abe. 6g sw! Classroom ‘furiftture : 
ee ae * A Udioevistial equipment: 
*  *Training aids kl per 
~ *) *Machine shop" i rs 
*Electro- mechanics shop he eG 
“*Motor shop)? . wh es 


m © 


ce "-"*Diesel faboratory “- 00 vs 0s 
Refrigeration shop‘. 
_ -»."*Metalworking, forge, welding : 
‘ *Fitting shop oe eG. ae 
.., ¥Electrarfts laboratory ~~ es a x 
‘Physics; cliemistry, e electricity laboratory” oe 
“ * Materials-festing Jaboratory - 
ee Miscellaneous $24;000° pet year, ; st 
/ Operating saan $12, 000 aed ‘yeak 
os a ae 


“one-time expenses 


~browght forward: “BI, 00, $00 


Exyatriate staff hojising (including electricity, waleeont pas) 


st 
Cae: 


First year. 
Second year 


— Third year - $126, 000 © 
‘4th, Sth. & 
6th years’ : bret, 000 
Seventh year * ..$ 91,000. ; 


Utility vehieles © 


ee 


+ pickup, | four: “wheel dive jee : 
p Dp; 


*] eae ae ee Ht 


Ms 
i Wi get ’ 
a 


“faved of statt and fanailies and 
_ transportation of, anal effects : 


» Biest year tf 
“Second. year ae : 
Third: year i: 5 54, 000.’ 


7 


* 


“4th, Sth “& 6th, years $ 6,000 


Seventh year a Baas 000°" 


"5 a. 


“Tnagction ns,’ consulttion, rue ie 


& ‘ a . tt ~ 


$1.3 ae os 
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. in eelieral, of lack of tramned wNidermists. a. 
oT he iveciag of tourism of the Central African Republic, as well as other le ane 
igures, placed great emphasis on this question during the conference. ‘The’ 
“sr oblena revolves about the treatment, conservation and mounting of animals, 
bisds, lish, insects; reptiles, and hunting trophies. with a view to their exporta- 
fee towards (he developed’ coun tries Where such articles are in demand, not 
only by individuals as decorative items, but also. by schools forthe teaching. 
por the patural seiences anid for muscums of natural history. ; 
‘Tn Serta Abrica it is im possible to abt un cither a snake skin ora crocodile 
j) skin because of poor tanning methods. It is also impossible lo find a mount- 
© | oc reptile or ma animal, . 


' 


= 7 4 . PROJECT No. 9 


. . . PROJECT PROPOSAL FOR 'PHE CREATION OF 
A REGIONAL ac ENTER FOR THE TRAINING OF TAXIDERMISTS 


INTRODUCTION | 


During 1969 an ORT team earried out a surv ey in Cameroon, Chad, Central 
Alvican Republic and Gabon for the purpose of attempting to identify the 


needs tor regional action in vocational training. The preliminary results of 
this, survey were incorporated in a draft report which was the main basis of 


discussion ata conterence held in October 1969, jn Bangui, under the iLuspices 
ofthe Union Douanicre et Economique de PA frique Centrale (UDEAC). The 
represeplatives from the member governments of the UDLAC (Cameroon, 
Central African Republic, Gabon dad Congo (Brazzaville) were present at this 
cgnterence, as well as a'representative of the Government of Chad, which was 
formerly a member of the UDLAC). ° ; 


During the course of discussions at the conference a number of delegations 
stressed the need for filling the’ gap, not only in Central Africa, but inn “Africa 


‘ 


While the creation oferoup o artisans ale to carry ott these lashs would 
Notonly create a new sures oF employment, also it would cw esent 1dr. the 
governments concerned a considerible source of lorsign. eNCHINge ext nings. 


PROJECT OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this project are to train approxrmately 60 sk led Caxidermists 

(length of traintng 3 years). capable of nig uot ng’ amimiaty. birds, Hasects. fishy 
and reptiles, and to tan properly valuable animal skins. ° Creation of such a 
group of artsans would have the following effect , 


itw old greats a viable ard active new form of employment 
it W ould create impertant sources of export revenue 
Q7 


Qs) ® 


4 


IT, 


\ 


rr ee | 


it wollld encourage and support the tourist industry by making possible 


the mounting and stuffing of hunting drophies and would permit the sale 
— to visitors of .cxamples of the natural fauna of Central. Africa. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


There would be no particular restrictions with respect to the age of students 
admitted to the Center. 


All that would be required would be a primary school education (6 years) 
with the ages of the candidates varying between 17 and 22 years. The study 
program would be essentially a practical onc, but would include certain techni- 
cal theory courses, particularly ; natural sciences, basic accounting, commercial 
correspondence, arithmetic \review, technology of taxidermy, technology 
of tanning, basic chemistry applied to taxidermy, and the study of instruments 
and their application. ; 


The practical work| (averaging 25 hours per week) would be supplemented by 


ficld work. | we. , tie 


The length of studies would be three years. This Genter would admit only 


one class of 20 students every three years, which would permit progressively 
meeting the needs of the UDEAC countries and of Chad, and which would 
entirely cover their heeds in approxiniately 10 years. 7 
wt : 1! : 
Following the first graduating class of the Center the best four graduates would 
be selected for supplementary training, lasting two years with a View to making 
them into instructgrs. replacing the ORT specialists, This counterpart training 
would take place: dtring the first, year-at the Cehter-itself, with the trainees 
taking the role of assistant instructors, While the second yedr would ‘take place 
overseas, in conjunction with the Museum of Natural History, 


y 


4 
2 
” 


- Consequently, the total duration of the.project 1s five years.” At the end of that 


period not only would the Centér be Africanized-but it would be entirely autos - 
nomous froni’the firrancial point of view, thanks to the preduction and sale 
of its products. oS 


The Center would also be ina position Lo organize refresher courses for local 
fanners. 


BUILDING REQUIREMENTS ; 
Classroom needs = We . ke 
1 Taniderniy laboratory Sy | | 
| Tannery i eee Be bts se 
! Classroom cae a 3 a 
| Preparatory room _ ; - , a 
[ Instructors room _ Gs = 
| Stockrocm: ‘ ~ - I 
1Q0 


\ Administrative space needs: 


| I Office for project head — 
' I Secretarial Office 


Cloakroom ’ ~~ % - 
Dispensary 


Sanitary faci lities . = - 


_ Total area : approximately 600 m2 (6,500 sq.ft.) 
-V.\ PERSONNEL \ 
o ORT Personnel: | - 


1 Chief of Party (teaching cer 
2 Taxidermy specialists 


din courses) 


Local Staff: 


1 \Seeretary 
! &hauffeur 
2 Janitor/L aborets 
Caretaker 

ight watchman 
| Stockroom clerk 


Miscellaneous : an : 


: Part-time instructors teaching approximately 12 hours per week. 


| 
Vi, BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR TI 


\ 


*A, Buildings and Grounds 


B. Expatriate Staff $72,000 per annym 


Local Stall $22,000 per annum 


D.\ Equipment, material, tools: 


‘Classroom and office furniture 
‘-— Training aids and docurpentation 
*_ Taxidermy laboratory | 
* “Tannery 
*_. Raw materials and hand tools : 
— First year $12,000 
Following years $6,00( 


. 99° 
‘ 7 L 
‘) . 


~ carried forward: 


. U : 
I FIRST TWO YEARS OF OPERATION _ 


USS 
50,000 


144,000 


44,000 


10,000 


> 8,000. 


22,000 
8,090 


18,000 


$304,090 


‘ & 
- \ . 
_ = brought forward $304,000 
~ 6,000 
3,000 
8,000 
; *—. Air conditioning . 1,800 
EE. Expatriate housing (including electricity, water and-gas) $28,000 p.a. 56,000 
| LC : 
*F,  Sehool operating costs . \ 
I lectricity, water, gas . \ 
Postal, telephone, cables a ( 
Gasoline \ 
Transportation 
' Medical needs and miscellateous $10,000 p.a.: - 20,000 
*Cj. Two utility vehicles 
* (one I-ton truck, One pick-up) . 5,000 
H. Travel of staff and families, and transportation of personal effects 28,000 - 
I. Inspections, consultations, per diem, ete. 4,000 
- TOTAL : 435,800 

NOTE: 

1, Cost of transportation ef school equipmentand stipplies is included in foregoing 
estimates. Customs duties are not included as it ts assumed that these items 
willenter duty-free. ‘ 

2, Beginning with the end of the fourth year of operations, one year of Overseas 
training Is envisaged. [Et is estimated that this tratning will cost $25,000, 

3, The cost of the first two years of Operating particularly the first year. ts consi- 
derably higher than the follow ing years because of the one-time ea pital exspendi- 
tures. 

/ 
: ee {V0 . 

“One-time expenditure ; 

@ hus 
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a i : « ‘ . 
PROJECT PROPOSAL FOR THE CREATION | \ 4 
OF A A REGIONAL AGRO-MECHANICS ees CENTER A 
x ; - / 


INERODUCTION, - Ls : 


During 1969 an ORT team carried out a survey in Cameroon, Chi idl Central 


African Republic and Gabon for the purpose of attempting to it entify the 
needs for regional action in vocational training. The preliminary} results of 
this survey were incorporated in a draft report which was the majn basis of 
discussion at a conference held in October 1969, in Bangui, under the auspicas 


of the Union Douaniére et Economique de Afrique sclnd (UDEAC). 
- The representatives from the member Governments of the U DEA 


c Cameroon, 
Central African Republic, Gabon and Congo (Brazzaville) aa present at this 


conference, as well as a representative of the Government of Chad,.which was: 


formerly a member of the UDE AC, 


gH°% of the population of the member countries of UDEAC and of Chad, 
or over 9,000,000: persons, have as their principal activity,, agriculture. Major 
crops produced are cotton, millet, peanuts, cassava,, Sorghum, 


In addition, the industrial sector is based sane wll oi the processing of 


agricuiceral and forest products. The modernization ofseee economies of these 
counttics.is closely linked to improv ement in agricultural production methods, 
é 
During the course of the survey described above, carried.out by the ORT team, 
a considerable amount of time was devoted to the agricultural sector, Dis- 


cussions were held with representatives of the Ministries of Plan and Agricul-- 


ture in the co unitrivs visited for the purpose of ‘determining where the major 
prioritics exist. Efforts by the respective governments as well as by private 
enterprise to involve the persons working the qgricultural sector: areapparently 
succeeding. While much of this improvement Is concerned with improved. seed 
varieties, use of fertilizers, ete., In a great number of instances mechanization 
and motorization of agricull ural methods, particularly in connection with 
lane! clearance and preparation as well as for harvesting, is gaining in impor- 
fanee. : a . 


The various Ministries’ of Agriculture in the countries reviewed are making, 
particular efforts to accelerate the use of mechanized agricultural equipment. 


In many instances the mechanization of ag jeulture has been held back through 

a lack of qualilied personnel able to maintain repair and overhaul of various 

Ispes of equipment mvolycd (bulldozers, tractors With accessories, harvesters.) 
- lor 


At the present ime the kind of work described above is in many instances under 
the direction of and in Many cases carnéd out by expensive expatriate tech- 
. t - * . 


nicians. 
LOL i 


Part One of thi is survey describes in a number of cases training progr ain’ th that 
are being carricd out in this sector, Unfortunately, for the most part, these 
- training programs are concerned mainly with the training of low level and 


a. 


relatively unskilled near = . - 


The principal requirements are, at a Sganee iovel that of Chief of Sesion and 
Shop Foreman. The training of semi-skilled specialists in agzro-mecha nics.cath, 
and for the most part is, being carried out at the national level in a number of 


— countries, 


IL. FEO ECT. OBJ ECTIVES 


. 


The objectives of this project are to create a‘regi ional center for agro-mechanics | 
training which would train qualified people at two levels ; 


Ag & Shop’ foremen who would supetvise ‘the repair and maintenance a all 
as equipment utilized in the agricultural sector, 
| == Chief mechanics specialized in the repair and tune-up of gasoline: pnd 
=o diesel engines as'well as accessory equipment. 
B. — Section chicfs capable of repairing, agricultural equipment, 


The Center would have. a training capacity of : 


‘2 ~— 15 to 20 shop foremen every three years "i 
— 15 to 20 chief mechanics every two years : 
— 15 to 20 chief agricultural specialists, every two years. 


Training would be carried out using methods perfected by ORT i in other Afri- 


can countries, [t would include courses in teaching methodology and practical... — 


pedagogy, so that each graduate of the Center would be able to train. qualified 
‘workers at his place of pnssignment.. ; 


ll, METHOD OF OPERATION oo ae ae 
. Recruitment would be éarried out among graduates having at arash a CAP 
: in n automobile mechanics or agricultural mechanics. 


Selection would be carried outsfollowing the application of standard testing 
and selection procedures. The future shop foremen should lave at least three 
years of on-the-job experience before their admission to the school. Thais req ui- 
rement is-not necessary-for the admission of the. eas other categories. The length 
of studies would be three years for the shop foremen and two years for the two: 
.ather-specialtics. Each class:would consist of 20 apUs. 


It is planned that the Center youl be Africanized s six years after the b: eginning 
of the Prop ie: i ; be, a: 


Beginning, with the first graduating clagses those students wlio ap pear io | 
have the greatest promise of becoming counterparts to the. ORT. instructors 
would be selected. ‘Counterpart’ recruitment outside the Center, could also 


Qo | - 2 2. i - . a oe 


o.. 
ERIC 


iV, 


agricu Htural ‘sector, 


Administrative space needs: | 


' PERSONNEL “ 


be envisaged. . While it. is not. planted t have dormitory facilities at the 


school this could be worked out tt htough agreement between the Governments 
concerned It this were the case the budget would have to be revised. 


The agricultural cquipinent which would 'be used in the Center would corres- 
pond.to thatutilized in the region, One of the first tasks of the future Chief of 
Party of this project would be to ‘draw up an inventory of equipment usec in the 
region based on a study which should be carried Out over a period of approx- 
imately three weeks. This study would not only deal’ with the immediate 
needs and equipment used in the region but would also concern itself with that 
equipment whiclt would be used in a future. modernization program of the 


BUILDING REQUIREMENTS 
Classroom needs: ° 


3 classrooms ; . Sian 
I preparation room 

| audio-visual room , ao 

1 lecture hall . 

| technical studies office 

1 library 

instructors room woeen 

stockroom (tools, parts, raw materials) ’ 
agro-mechanics shop (open air) ; 
moter overhaul shop . : , : 
machine shop - . 

Welding and metalwork Shop + 

electricity shop a 

Diesel injection labor atory iaiheondidons’s 


| office for project head ; : 
| secretarial office : ~ 
Miscellancous : 
Sanitary facilities 
Cloakroom 


t hy 


Tdtal area: approximately 1500 m2 - 2000 m2 (16,000-26,000 sq...) 


ORT Personne 


1 Chief of Party . . * 
1 Technoiogical studies and workshop: head 
1 ‘Mechanics, forge and welding instructor . _ 


1038 
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‘5 Agro- -mechanics (theory and shop) instructors, . 
1 Diesel-injection specialist ~ 
] Storekeeper “ 
Locally recruited staf: $y fC ‘ a 
‘L-Seeretary | oe” «4. 4 . . : 
L Typist % 8," 2 F- 
1 Caretaker : : 
1 Gardener 
* . 4 Laborers: 
| Night watchman ~ 
2 Chauffeurs | | eo =f 
| Assistant storekeeper ; ; 
Part-lime Local Staff: . = 
' (from 2 - 10 hours per weck) 
| Sports instructor . 
“1 Accounting and stock records instructor 
| French teacher (report writing) 
BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR FIRST TWO YEARS _ | - U:S.5 
A. Buildings ete 7 4 90,000 
B. Expatriate staff (chicf of party and workshop ital) eae . 288,000" 
C. , Local Staff (secretary, typist. night watchman, chauffeur) , 41,000 
1). Equipment, Material, Tools: oe 
» Raw materials, spare parts ms , "36,000 
Agro-mechanics shop . 2 ee 72,000; 
Motor overhaul shop ; ; - -- 6,000 | 
Machine shop : 28,000 
Welding and metalworking shop : 8,500 - 
Electricity shop. - 7 5,000 
Diesel laboratory 16,000 
Hydraulic shop * 7,000 . 
Training aids (shop and class) a 40,000 
Manuals. films, paper 9,000 
Office, library, instructors room & technic: al studies offiee furniture 20;000 . 
I. Housing for expatriate staff ( ‘elias water, gas, and electricity) $4,000 - 
}. tL utility vehicle, 1 school bus . 10,000 
(i. Travel of staff and families and transportation of personal effects 30.000- 
It. Operating costs of school: post, cables. telephone, vehicle maintenance, 
medical Meeds, contingency 99 500+ 
I Inspections, consultations, per diem ~ 2,500 


104 


GRAND TOTAL. $892,500 
a 
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1. 
os . ) - - 
INVENTORY OF TECHNICAL.AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING, FACILITIES IN CAMEROON | 
A, INSTITUTIONS AND | “RESOURCES ADMINISTERED BY THE 
MINISTRY OF EDUC ATION, YOUTH AND CULTURE 


"Al, Institutions for long- term technical training courses. 


ne technical lycées giving indusirial and commercial EDIE and schools 
of the same type, first and second cycle, 3 of them private Bote 


A2. Iistitutions for short- term teclinical education and similar snetieutions. 


54. colleges of technical, industrial and commercial training, of which 44 
are agate, ¢ : 


« 


A3. Pari industrial and éraftsmanship: straining, 7 
"96 rural craftsmanship sections, : . 
- Youth and popular education centers in: the towns. 
Ss 3 civic and vocational training centers: in the rural areas. 


A4,. Training for girls and women (liome economics and dressmaking). 
“A412 schools af home economics. 


A4.2. -9 home economics sections, 


(The figures are approximate, since numerous private sections exist 
which are not declared to the Office of Private Education). 


° AS. Coursey of advanced: (raining and social development in the technical 
lycées, Pp : 
2 ‘ <* ¢ ae 
B. INSTITUTIONS ADMINISTERED BY THE MINISTRY OF LABOR 
BI. ‘Center for accelerated vocational training at Bassa. 


B2. Centers for accelerated vocational training for office employees in. 
Yaoundé and -Douala, a 


C.. INSTITUTIONS ADMINISTERED BY OTHER MINISTRIES 
Cl. Mechitnical training center at Douala, under the Office of the President 


of the Republic. 


D. voc ATIONAL TRAINING PROVIDED BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
106 
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TRAINING GIVEN THROUGIS | BILATERAL AND’ MULTIL -ATERAL 
AID. 


oF 


El. Activities of the Association porwr la Formation lis Cadres de I'Industrie 
el de l’Administration en Langue Francaise (AFCA)-; an organization for 
training industrial and administrative executives in French- speaking 


countries, ¢. 
Miscellaneous | projects of several countries, the ILO, UNESCO and 
the Institute for: Panafrican Development. a 


d 


— 
ahi 
alt 


“PRAINING ADMINISTERED BY OTHER CAMEROON ORGANI- 
ZATIONS: 8 7 


City councils and the U.N.C political party: mainly women’s training cen- 


lers for home economics, dressmaking and secretarial, training. 
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A. INSHIT TUTTO NS. ADMINISTERE D BY. THE MINISTRY oF 
JL DUCATION, prs TH AD CULTURE a ey 


; 


‘. . 4 Introduction - 


The Constitution provides that higher education, scientilic.res¢arch, and ae 
cand technical ed ucition are the responsibility of the’ Irederal Government, primary . 
: education remaining the responsibility of the various federal authoriues.: ‘ 


-iThe Mini istry of Education, Youth and Culture isin charge of most of gducatiort 
within the Federal Government, However, it should be noted that it is not respon- 


sible for: ; ; a 


— the National School of Ad ministration and Judi iciciary, which i is the, responsi- : 
bility of the Assistant Minister of the Cival Service : is 
— Social and middle-level medical education attached to the Seeretariat of 
the Ministry of Public Health and Populi tion ; 


} the Liter-serviee M il tary School under the supervision of the Minis stry of the 
Armed Forces) 


+ 


— the Federal Police Coll ege. titached: to the Department of Security 
Bg ) 


=~ the Federal School of Post and Telecomm unications, attached to the Ministry 
of Transportation, Post and Teleeonan yu ni cations, 
In East Cameroon, primary ecluction ‘is directed by, the Secretary of State for -. 
Education, Middle-levet agricu tural, Forestry. zoological and | cooperative educé 
tion wre the responsibility ef the Secretary of State for Rural Development Ae 
Animal Hus Sha nciry.. 
In West Cameroon. vespornsr bi lity rests mainly with the Secretary of State for 
Primary Education. ; 
Technical education in East Cameroon is basecl on that of France. Moreover, the 
existance of home-cGonomies and rural artisan sections, lusting 2 vears, should be 
noted. “ a 
ACditio nal information is showin (he anmexes as follows: 
Present structure of educaton in eest Cameroon: Annex 1 
ie ggitiet ; ; . ; : ae ee . , _ ; - 
Pe Organisation chart ef the Ministry af Education. Youth and Culture: Annes 2. 


Structure of English language education it West Cameroon: Annes 3. 
The trends in enrollment intecharecaled ucation (tems AL and A2 only) are given 


in the following charts. a 
L093 . 
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Al. INSTITUTIONS FOR LONG-TERM TECHNICAL EDUCATION _ 


ENROLLMENT DISTRIBUTION BY YEAR OF STUDIES 


First Cycle | 
F / = 
LT PUBLIC EDUCATION Year 1967/1968" 
AL] PUBLTO bDtUCATITOIN (Last Cameragn) 
4 ea — - _ pica Seen tee PLO 
; 6 5 4 3 Total ° 
a ire — wap - ——— - 
ig | TT } 2 
besutu ton omy On [& | 3 {o B GB G | G T 
—— = = = - = ~ = 5 lea (al ler ta sin lean | — ‘eee + - | —— . 
* . . - | ‘ 1 . H 4 , -“ 
Pechnical Lycée Douala 109] [116 | | 114 | , 106 430 436 
ee ha bs 
(Commercial Technical ly cee PROT 4S itl | 34 206) 206 
| For Giths. Yaounde | | bal H 
Commiercial Technical Lycée | a5 | 4 3 1° gO} 2] 217 
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Enstitutions for short-term technical education (CET) and similar peas schools 


These schools give a four-year course (including one year of practical traning 


in industry) leading to the industrial and commercial CAP diploma. 
, of these jnstitutions Is given below, 
© trades in which the students are trained in the public schools, this information 
Was inpossible to obtain for the private schools. 
educatton opened dufing the 


institutions for technical 
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A3. Rural craftsmanship sections (SAR) (fram information supplied by the De- 


partment of Technical Ed ucation) 


Aim: 


To enable the future craftsman and citizen to live healthily and happily in 
rural surroundirgs as a result of his work. , The SAR should be the natural 


follow-up’ to primary education; forming a vital link to enstite the -traeasition  * 


between school and adult life. 


Recruitment : 


This is done after the pupil has left primary school. The pupils should have 
passed the age limit for admission to the sixth grade and. if possible, have the 
chr 


Length of training and qualification provided: 


The pertod of study ts two vears. Young people who have attended classes 
regularly during this period and who have given satisfaction receive a certiticate 
indicating the trade of the future craftsman. This certificate does not have 
the value of a diploma. = 


q 
‘Type of training ; ' ‘ 
% ~ 
Vocational traming provides for pertods in various sections in order lo acquire 
the necessary principles for skilled work. The basie crafts are usually wood- 
work, metalwork and building construction, Local living conditions, however, 
govern the choice of sections. 


During the first year, the apprentice ties all the different types of rural 
practical work before making a speciiic cheice during the second year. 


Cieneral instruction is primarily designed to teach a skill, and has as a second 
plority the broadening of the student’s baste Knowledge. 
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Ad, Education fer girls and women (home economics and cress) 


A4.1. Institutions giving courses leading to the C AP diploma 


a Flome economies school at Sangmelima, with 40 girls 


b Home cconomics school at Maroua, number of students notayailable, 


A4.2. Home economics sections (SM) 


{ 
Purpose : - iis 
The essential aim of the training given in the home economics sections. 
is tO give young women, the Knowledgee, necessary tor their personal 
grooming as well as taking care of their families and future homes, These 
voung women are to become erlightened citizens who will be able to 
improve their: living conditions and participate in the material, moral 
and intellectual development of their community. 


: ce rujiment ! 


Students are selected from young women in the 1 me pion: al schools who have 


Passed the age limit for admission’ to the sixth grade. The CEP diploma 


Is NOt required 


Period of drataing ; 
e 


The course of study lasts for avo years Students who have attended 
classes regularly durtng this petiod ; hed by order of merit and 
recernve an official certificate as tural homemakers, signed by the Director 
of Teehnteal Pdueation. This certificate is, not considered a diploma. 


It should bo noted however, that the certineate may serve as a reference 
when the holder wishes to seek employment with a family, as a mother’s 
help, ete. 


Pype of tralmtap ; 

This comprises general eductton (hr rench, arithmetic, elementary hygiene, 
ehild care and domestic scree) and practical tramimg (dressmaking, 
cooking, washing, toning, mending, Knitting and house-cleaning). 
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Courses of advanced training and social advancement in the technical. lycees 


These courses are intended for adolescent or adult workers already employed 
who wish to improve their: position within the enterprise. During the part- 
lime or evening courses given ina public technical education school, they can 
prepare the examination for the Brevet Professionel or BEI diplomas (or by 
correspondence in certain private enterprises). This is a recent development, 
and at the time of the survey no precise statistics were obtainable. 


INSTITUTIONS ee BY THE MINISTRY OF LABOR 


* 


at ae ied (over 18). 


Method: . ey K 44 


Accelerated vocational training, 


FPR Center at Bassa . a - 
1967-68 


iS’ | ACCEPTED 


Auto Repairs 9 months 
Sheet-metal - chassis 9 months 


B2. 


The range of trades is limited, and the number: admitted ‘to the courses is 
inadequi ite in relation to the demand as the figures indicate. 


The range of trades taught should be broadened. 


Inquiry showed: that the most urgent needs were for elecirical technicians and 


‘general maintenance workers. ; 


FPR Center for office employees, Yaoundé and Douala ; 


The Bente at Yaounde ut as hoa Aas for 4 years, and recently thie one at 


ed training. — ‘ 


- Period of training :. 9 months 
Nuinber of trainees: about 30 
Sections : office employees, shorthand- -typists 


An employment agency is foreseen for those who have completed their training. 


There are 2 entry examinations. One is for those who did not finish their 
studies and the other for employees already employed desireing advancement. 
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INSTITUTIONS ADMINISTERED BY OTHER. MINISTRIES. 


Mechanics’ Training Center at Douala, under supervision of the Office of 
the President of the Republic 


This center was to open with es new eaeheel year, in the fall of 1969, in new 


buildings. It will be run by the National Civil Engincering’ ven Pool, 
previously the Public Works Pool, at Douala- Bassa. : 


Another pool éxists at Yaounde, 


These vehicle and equipment pools are independently satninisicted, ai rent 
equipment to the administrative services, . Their training problems are the 
following : poss 


aa Replacement of IS Batlich: ieclinieal assistants, of middle and higher 


. Tey . 


agi ini fie” users at hired equipment, aveie yee machine drivers: 


Mr Castel is in charge of this training center. 


At present there is’ a course in ‘maintenance mechanics of a low technical 


level lasting about 3 months, Students of CEP Icvel. are selected following 


a series of psycho-technical tests. On completion of the new buildings, which 
were visited by the survey team, training courses for engine ‘repair. mechanics 
will begin. ‘The candidates will be of CAP level; the method will be accelerated 
vocational training and the length of the course will be one year. The course | 
will not inélude injection’ theory. 


This center has been: largely. ‘financed by, the French Fund for Aid and Coo- 


pemutien (FAC). 


VOCAT TIONAL ‘TRAINING PROVIDED BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE - 


This dpe of training is framented in Cameroon, as illustrated by the follow- 
Ing examples : 


1. ALUCAM Collége, Kdéa- « 


“This company, producing 50 000 tons of chumitndm per year and employing 


approximately 600 people, has undertaken the Camergonization of Its eXC- 
cutives and supervisors. 


2 


‘The College recruits students having’ the CAP or BEL diploma for advanced 


training courses and specialization, plus the general courses already given. 


' Sometimes. recruitment is at the BEPC level, for a two or three year training 


course for foremen and supervisors. 


EDC (Cameroon Electricity, Company) 


A joint- -stock company with capital of 500 million CFA francs, fondled in - 


>1963. Address: PO Box 4077, rue. Dupleix, ‘Douala. 


14 


Purpose’ of the company : the production, transportation and distribution of 
power and water. 


Three syne of head ure piven a _ car ee 


4 


Bacolimeat about 10. 


Period of training: 13 to | 


weeks, depending on the type of CAP. Mainly 
electricians. , 


— mechanic; 
~~  ¢lectrician; 
— ¢leetrical mechanic. : 
Enrollment : 24 \ . 2 


“Period of training : 7 to 15 weeks, depending on the subject. 


3rd cycle: intended for officials at a higher level who. atre following a course, in 
electronics. oor i 


Enrollment 1967/68 : 3 officials . . i 8 : 


In addition to these three types’ of full-time training, ‘there i is also a correspon- 
dence course preparing students for the BP and BEI diplomas, These.courses 
of general vocational training are intended for enrployed workers who wish 
to improve their position. 


D3. REGIFERCAM (Cameroon National Railroad) 


a 


Complete training is aves at 2 levels. 
Ist grade :. ‘3 years’. ‘training. 


A diploma of completion of apprenticeship is-awarded to students who have : 
obtained the average grades required by the official regulations. 


Subject Enrollment (approx.) 
Fitters = 20 
Diesel mechanics 20 
Electrical fitters — | A. 
Electromechanics _ [ : 

» General mechanics . 30 


2nd g oo 4 oe ee 
nics or ea iacane and district “supervisors, 
' Number of students : about 30. 


Students who obtain the average grades 1 required by government regulations 
receive a diploma of completion of apprenticeship, and are then: sent for a 
training course abroad. 
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D4. RENAULT. CEA. 


" Seiie: stock company with Spill of 200 million CFA francs, founded i in 1950. 
Address : PO Box 8, Yaoundé. . 
The Renault-Saviem Féchnical- eee Center for Central Africa’ (CEREPAC) 
provides 2 cycles of training. , : mY 
Ist. cycle: lasts 3, months ; attended in 1967/68 by 7 trainees, 


* ‘Purpose: advaiced automobile technical training. 


The following courses are given: 
.4) | basic training for auto mechanics ; 


b) Renault technical vaining. 
Both these courses are given by the permanent staff of the center. 


‘c) general training, provided by, thé AFCA. 
~ Qualification: no diploma is awarded, but a certificate of completion of 
training eeu, » 


2nd cycle: lasts 6 months ; attended i in $967/68 by 10 seainees 


Same type of training, but at a higher and more advanced level. Operates on 
al. “regional basis. Trainees include nationals of Cameroon, Congo, Chad and 


| Gabon, ¥ 
a "Qualification : seéiilieate of somplelion: of training period, oe 
D5. UNALOR (Union Allumettigre Equatoriale) “4 


POBox 988, Douala. 


Purpose : 
To train mechanics able to maintain and operate match production macuimely: 


erro llinenit 12, of whom 6 are nationals of 2{meroon, 4 of the Ivory Coast - 
and 2 from Upper Volta. é 


A certificate 1s awarded each student at the end of training,’ depending on his. 
grades, : _ 


E. TRAINING: PROVIDED BY BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL 
FOREIGN AID 7 ) 


ye 


El. AFCA 


French, private, non-profit association, formed by French enterprises for 
aavaneed training of their staff. 
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oak : ‘ 
AFCA, -has an agreement with the Government, under thick the AFCA 
makes’ available to. the Government its programs, training . methods- and 
courses as conceived and eae for the advanced training of supervisory 
employees in industry, ommerce,: public administration, agriculture and 
skilled crafts. a : 


ra 


— In‘addition to being. sesisied by ‘the provision of midtiey and” experts, by the . 
E rench F und for Aid and. ieeg a ne AFCA | iS assisted a the ee 


Cc amerovn. - 


¥ . . 
‘ ; . ' 


Programs dad activities of AF ‘CA for 1969 


a) Programs: 
—. Cycle of general practical training 
— Cycle of training for supervisory heads 
-— Cycle of or (iiey ooantintatons 
~~ Shorthand - English - sales training 
— Stock management - bookkeeping - general organization techniques -— 


personnel management - advanced training of supervisors and executives 
psycho-technical service. 


b) Activities for the first 5 months of she school year 1968/69 at Douala and 
Yaoundé, ! 


“Supervisors and foremen: 177 trainces from) 67: enterprises: attended in 
evening or-part-time classes. The 67 enterprises are broken ddwn’ as follows: 
. — primary sector 3 
— secondary sector 22 
— tertiary.sector © 42 
AFCA Carries out the training of hostesses for Douala airport (English, 
French), 


Seminars for management staff from the public and private sectors. 
Craftsma fiship : evening courses and on-the-job counselling are a part of 


the management training for craftsman. . 


Others : “Paine for women and girls, correspondence courses, educa- 


tional psychology. 
Mr Xavier Bolon, the AFCA representative in Cameroon, appreciates that 


his organization does not offer industrial training, and urged that ORT should 
do so. AFCA is mainly: concerned with administrative training. 


, Addresses :. Immeuble BP, Carrefour Persides, BP 438, Douala. Tél: 3658 


‘Carrefour’ Ellig-Essono, BP 4012, Yaoundé. Tel: 4110 f 
E 


Miscellaneous: 


a) Aid from France _ 
For the school year 1967/68, France supplied 99,300,000 CFA francs in the 
- 127 
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technical education sector. On November I, 1968, ther were 57! French - 
‘nationals working in the public education system, cither technical assistants 


or military: personnel. In‘private education, there were. 17 persons Who had 


_a_ supplementary contract, and 58 .military. personne], In addition, 18 
volunteers were employed in general-or technical educatiOn, a 


4 


‘Development Fund). | 
For the moment, all German aid goes to West Cameroon, W!th the exception of 
', the school at Garoua. 


, 


~ ¢) Aid from Great Britain. : 


The only assistance furnished by the U.K. consists of a fe¥ teachers and gifts 


of books. The British Council supplics three teachers for the Lycée at Buéa. 


d) Aid from Canada | — ; 


This is now developing and beconiing more varied. In‘1967/68,. 64 teachers 
were made available to Cameroon, of whom only 2 were for West Cameroon, 
These: teachers were completely finahced by Canadian 4!d with Cameroon 
supplying only local transportation and furnished -accOMmodation. Aid 
in kind (school supplies, educational films) is sent to the sChools, both public 
-and private, where the Canadian teachers are employed. Printing paper 
-has been offered to the’ regional center at Yaoundé which produces school 
textbooks. , be ; 
Other aid agreements’ cover the planned’ construction ad equipment of a 
rehabilitation center for the disabled and physically handicapped at Otele, 


and the extension and equipment of the CES at Bonaberi- 


e) Aid from Taiwan _ i a4 


This consists of agricultural instructors assigned to 5 traiNing centers. 


f) Aid from the United States 
The College of Arts, Sciences and Technology at Bambili, which cost 150 
million CFA franes, was completed this year. There remajns Only One AMerican 
teacher. Aid to the Technical College at Ombe is also about to end, With the 
return of three trainees to this school. There is one teacher in the Lycée at 
The number of Peace Corps Volunteers serving in CaMeroon is steadily 
diminishing ; 9 teachers in East Cameroon, 24 in the West- 


a 


gg) «Aid from: Switzerland | 


This takes the form of two financial agreements (for farm schools: a ‘Aes 
and Bankara Goyang), and the organization of two’ advanced courses. for 
private school teachers during the summer of 1968 (320 Participants). 


A technical cooperation agreement between Cameroon and Switzerland was 
signed in November 1968 by Mr Simon Nko’o Etourigou, thd Foreign 
Minister, and the Swiss Ambassador. Under this agreement, Switzerland 
will finance part of the cost pf equipping the Federal College for /Educators 

~ and Social Workers (EFEAS), and will provide an architect ‘and a build- 
ing engineer, a director and assistant director for a period of 3 year's. 


u) Aid from Ireland 


This consists of numerous missionaries sent to teach i in West Cameroon, 


i) raed ane - ae Zo - | 


Israeli aid is Bssentially directed towards youth outside the scht ol system. 
However, simple vocational training is provided in the 6 youth clubs run by . 
the Israelis, for a total of about 1,800 young people. There are six Israeli 
experts taking part inthis project.. One of them teaches at the Natignal Institute 
‘for Youth, Sport and Popular Education. An itinerant training{course for 
construction foremen operates in West Cameroon. Others are planned, — 


. 


j) Aid from Italy 


“vy . There is none in the. training and education sector, There is a somibilily ofa 
cultural agreement being entered into. 


k) Aid fini the Netherlands a 


a) It is concentrated in the east , »where there are many Catholic missions (10 volun- 
teers) and in West Cameroon (7), where the Missions’: are alsq very active in 
7 education. 
| 


) Aid from the Soviet Union 


‘A loan was negotiated in: 1966, An agreement was Hiaued on November 11, 
1967, for expanding the National College of Agriculture at Dschang and the 
Technical College of Forestry at Mbalmayo, 


- Aid from the uropean Development Fund (FED) 


As of June 30, 1968, enrollment was as follows : primary schools and College 
at Ngaoundere: 6,507; expansion of Libermann College at Douala: 
619; practical school of agriculture: 113; public health training in the south 
(including the Nurses’ Training School at Bamenda): 2,729: plans for the 
expansion of Vogt cele at Yaounde : 16; College of Technical Education 14, 


n) Aid from the United Nations and asesialitea agencies 
In May 1968 the following eXperts were in Cameroon: 
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Tunisia 


France (1) “a WO 0" —s Centers of accelerated 
Belgium (2) ’ training for office staff 
Yaounde, Douala 


Israel % _ National cooperative 
training center, 
Ebolowa . 


France (4) - 
Belgium (2) ° 


Great Britain . 7 UNESCO 
(Not available) UNESCO 


Nurse - instructor 
- Victoria 


nl) Other aid from LL.O.. . : 


: The Sub-Regional Office of the I. . O. is at vaeaude The director, Mr Sidibe, 

is responsible for the following countries: Congo, (Brazzaville) Ruanda, 

7 Burundi, Cameroon, Gabon, Congo (Kinshasa), Chad, and the Central Afri- 
can Republic. 


1.L.O. operations and projects in Cameroon: 


ni.l. Creation of a National Assistance Center for Small and Medium Enterprise 
' at Douala 


The activities of AFCA in this field have already been mentioned. Other 
organizations, such as UNIDO, are. also gi¥jng aid to small and medium- | 
sized enterprises. ILO wishes to crystallize these various types of aid and to 
act as A coordinating body. 


Purpose of the I.L.O. Center : 


Training and advanced training of middle-lével management for small and 
medium enterprises is carried out. The staff involved are usually administr ative 
and not industrial or technical. 


Buildings are available. 130 
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Financing : United Nations Special Fund. 
Mr Sidibe wishes lo include other organizations in these activities. 


al. 2 Accelerated Training Centers for Office Personnel, Yaounde and Douala 


This has already, -béen mentioned. aitvong the accelerated training projets 
operated by’ ‘the Ministry of Labor. 


“nl.3 Advanced Training Center for, Administrative Staff of the Labor unity 


Location ; Yaoundé c 
Focus : regional (countries of the O. C. A.M. ‘except Congo). 


“A This center gives two types of courses : 
—- 2-week refresher course for Labor Inspectors 
—  6-month training course for Labor Inspectors. Those who have conneics 
the course may continue their studies at the 1L.EKA.T. (International Institute 
for Labor Administrators) in Paris. ‘\ 


-nl.4 Creation of a Federal Center for the Development, of Cooperative Enterprises 


Financing : : Federal Republic of Camergon 
Special Funds and 
IL.L.O, (which. will be respohsible for carrying out ihe 
, . project). 
The operating plan for this, major project (comprisi ig 10 experts plus consul- 
tants) has already been approved. 


‘Director: - Ben Yakov, (Israel) 
Purpose : Encouragement of ‘cooperative develouient in the 
: villages. 


& . t 


n2 The main aid seowided by UNESCO is now at the Institute of Applied 
: ~ Rural Pedagogy established in temporary buildings at Yaoundé, Permanent 
= buildings are to be constructed, possibly with the help of IBRD, at Ngou- 
_mou, 40 km (25 milds): from Yaoundé, The purpose of this institution is to 
train educators forthe rural communities, ‘to give refresher courses to teachers, 
to train management staff for the normal courses, to devise a fori of. teaching 
better adapted to rural life, to prepare new programs and produce proofs of 
new textbooks. This.js part ofthe Cameroon project for developinga system of 
primary education better adapted to the community, and for linking this: 
system more effectively with other forms of education, such as‘apprenticeship 
in agriculture and encouragement of rural BCUIMIEICS: 


n3—- The International Center of Statistical Training. 


n4 The Panafrican Institute for Development (PID) 
‘PID is a private, international, non-profit association, incorporated in. 
Switzerland. Its headquarters are in Geneva. 
: 131 
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Its first completed project is a school for management persortnel, called the 
Panafrican Institute for Development, which began giving courses on March 29, 
1965, in Douala, and which accepts Prenclspen (ing students from all. the 
"African countrics. - ‘5 


' The PID in Douala. is attempting excentially to respond to the needs expressed 


by. the governments and organizations of Africa, by training the necessary 


management personnel, thereby contributing to the iid and implement- ~ 


ation of development. . 

In 2'years, the PID trains: i 74 

a) managers for rural development ; 

b) regional managers for rural activities and adult cdiaiion 
c) regional managers for’ cooperative enterprises, 


Applying an active pedagogical method, the P|D has a full range of teaching 


aids which are used by both students and teachers. 
sy 


i 


Recruitment : e. . ; 4 


The level of recruitment is that of the Ist baccalauréat, \Each candidate must 


he sponsored by one of the following bodies : 

— the relevant ministries of his government, 

— the private organizatidns directly concerned with development, 
— the chambers of agriculture and commerce, . 

-~ the development organizations. 


These bodies agree, in writing, to employ” or to Teemploy the candidates 
sponsored for PID training. No student is admitted Unless he has the necessary 
guarantees of employment on completion of his studies. 
' 

The principal subjects taught are; economics, demography, psychology and 
sociology, organization and work inethods, Pedagogy, accounting, statistics 
and management, agriculture, rural engineering and ecology, health and nutri- 
tion, special economic theory, ete, 


Quilification obtained : diploma of the PID, which entitles the holder to call 
himself «Cadre Technique du Developpement» in one of the following fields : 


regional development, ecouragement of rural activities, adult education, 
organization, promotion and mane of COOperatives. 


The Institute’ is regional, as may be seen from the chart below, showing the 
number of graduates on August 31, 1968. - 


The first part of hie: survey deals: with the ‘ ‘inventOry of resources derived 
from the existing or planned education and training-institutions”. To accom- 
push this, a hypothetical educational structure was utilized. 


Comparisons were made by the ORT team between the 5-year forecasts. 
in the survey and the actual situation or shorter-term forecasts (I to 2 years). 

In the public sector, the indications are very reliable. This encouraged the 
ORT members.to use the SEDES survey asa Sound basis for current work. 
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~ ENROLLMENT TREND 


_ Ist graduating 2nd graduating — 


class 


class 


Cameroon 


Chad - | 


Niger 


Togo : 

CAR. 

Upper Volta ©: 
Congo (Kinshasa) 
Since : 
Ivory Coast 

Mali? « 
Ruanda 


Senegal 


ote 
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- EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AND TRAINING NEEDS 


bi 


The difficulties encountered in the domain of ‘statistics and projections in this area 
are the same for the four countries. Cameroon appearing to be the most advanced. 
These countries do not have a well-developed statistical system, which is in itself 
an indication of a high.degree of d&velopment. -Where any such statistics are avai- 
lable, they deal mainly with commerce, international trade and national accounts. 


The forecasts and evaluations in this report are based on: 7 UN 


“1) consulting forecasts relating to human resources and investments ; \ 


2) using partial and complete studies already made in this field ; 7 4 


3) contacting the representatives of private enterprise. 


Very often, the studies mentioned nndles 2) above, were ‘used asa basis for drawing 
uP the national development pln. 


A. EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 
In 1966, the entire wage-carning sector of Cameroon had less. than 
140,000 wage-earners. (Source : ‘‘Analyse du, sous-developpement en Afrique 
Noire: l’exemple de [’économie du Cameroun”, by Philippe Hugon, PUF 


l 968). . : : ‘ 
. f es @ 
na 
East Cameroon West Cameroon Total. 
Sector : - , ’ 
Public Private Total, Public Private Total 1 Public Private . Total 


46,000 $9,000 105,000, 11,000 22,750. 33,750; ~=$7,000 81,750 138,750 


From 1966 to 1970, the jobs created may be estimated at fewer than 50,000. 
divided approximately, 5,000 in the ea sectot, 16,000 in industry, 10. ,000 
in commerce and 10, 000 in other services 


The foregoing figures, While, probe yc,» were those for or festa 
blished in August 968, obt 


Legislation (see Annex Vy 
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Taken euerall the figures indicate that the total number of. wage-carners 


here : 7 

1) the figures for the public sector do not include government employees ; 

2) - the figures for. the private sector are under-estimated, as the declarations 
were not submitted in time, 


Data are euaiinble for the: niuaibee of snplovecs paid by the state. as oF July 1, 


1968 (sce forecast table, Annex es 


_ Buen making the necessary corrections for the public sector anid extrapolating. 7 
' for the private sector iti 1968, the result is net the total of 189, 000. wage- earners — 


as indicated for the end of 1968, 


a 
} 


PERSONNEL NEEDS 
For Cameroon, the survey y entitled «Les problémes d'emploi et ie formation» 
(“Problems of! employment ‘and training’), published by the. Society for 
Surveys on -Economi¢c“and Social Development (SEDES, Paris), was used 
as a basis for the Five-Year Plan for 1965/66 - 1970/71, = + :* 


Only ‘workers of a skilled or highly skilled level were coveral. The. rieeds and | 
resources, of the modern sector of the economy were dealt with, the Tequire- 
ments in “supervisory personnel in the traditional sector (farmers, stock-raisers, 
small craftsmen and businessmen, urban and rural), ‘being considered as . 
part of the needs: of the modern sector. °. . ; 

Criteria for classifying resources and tiecds ; 

— ‘ordinary and specialized manual workers, 
— skilled and highly skilled workers, 


These workers hold jobs which equine a senerl knowledge ‘of the fade arid, 


occasionally, detailed technical and practical. knowledge. They, must be able . 


to organize their work on the basis of simple instructions. Initial training: 
CAP, supplemetited by considerable experience. = 4 


a Foremen and Supervisors : 


a 


responsible for allocating and checking the work, THey coordinate the efforts 
ofa group of workers. . 


— Technicians: ° 

They assist management staff in their technical work; but have no respon- 
sibilities connected with directing the enterprise. Reference diploma: tech- 
nician or advanced technician. ; ns 


~— Management or Senior Management: ce - 


They take part in directing tthe enterprise and need to display a great deal of 
initiative, __. Reference diploma ; higher educational institutions or universi- | 


(permanent and seasonal workegs) Is about 117, suai ‘Two pone must be made 0 
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The. first part: of this survey deals, with the ‘ ‘inventory of resources derived 
from the existing or planned education and training institutions”. To accofn- 
plish this; a hypothetical educational structure was utilized. 


Comparisons’ were made by the ORT team between the 's. -year forecasts . 


in the survey and the actual situation or shorter-term forecasts (1 to 2 years), 
In the public sector, the indications are very reliable. This encouraged the 
ORT members to use the SEDES survey as a.sound basis for current work, 
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Commercial trajning 


Industrial training 


dont : 


Forestry and timber 
industry 


. Engineering and 


_ sliipbuilding 


Construction and Public works | 


etricity 


Transportation machines 
Mines and quarries 


Miscellaneous 


* 


Medical Traming 


ee 


Agneultural Traming 


Pedavogie Tramme 


dont 


Peachers 


Teachers of veneral education 


Technical instructors anc assistants 


Physical Education Peachers 


Private sthool teachers 


* 


; 
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205 


369 


1263 
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Contacts with employers . 
During their visit, th. members of the survey team were able to meet : 


le Mr Tedjong, Secretary General of the Cameroon Chamber of Com- 
merce, Industry-and Mining, in Douala, 


2. Mr Paul Soppo Priso, public works contractor and President of the 
Association of Public Works Contractors. 
3. Mr J. Leaute, President of the GICAM (an inter- professional group 


for the study and coordination of economic interests in Cameroon) and 
his successor, Mr A. Hallie, 


4. Mr Girma, Secretary General of the Cameroon Association of Export- 
’ Import ‘Traders. 


While the Chamber of Commerce was unable to supply figures on the economic 
requirgmonts in middle-level management staff and technicians, it confirmed 
that its training activities were limited to advanced training courses for white- 
collar workers, but at a low level. The project for the Advanced College of 
Commerce, financed by the FED and located at Douala, seems to have been 
shelved, although the Governement had alre ady made the land available. 


By contrast, discussions with the other employers’ ‘epresentatives were very 


‘instructive and informative. To ensure the smooth'development of the enter- 


prises, it is, necessary for the middle-level management stall to be Cameroon 
nationals technicians and advanced technicians. The deficiencies in this 
sphere are obvious (see chart of the GICAM). 


ESTIMATE OF REQUIREMENTS (NEW WJ wa IN PRIVATE ENT ERPRISE 
IN EASTERN CAMEROON FOR QUAL LIFIED D PERSONNEL AT ALL LEVELS 
‘ Years 1969-70-71 | eee: 


Foremen | Employees and/or 
Technicians skilled and highly 
skilled workers 


Manufacturing 


Public works, construction and 
‘associated industries * 


Communerce 
Banking 


Provision of services (transit 
lighterage, insurance, 
hotels, shipping companies) 


Transportation (including 
railroad) 


* The present situation in this branch of activity makes the prospect of new jobs unlikely 
Source Survey made at the end of January 1969 by GICAAM (an inter-profe anvinal pray for the study and cvordination of 
CCONOMILC UITCTEStS In Cameroon), 


> 
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This estimate of needs is based,on the present industrial and commercial 
situation assuming no new investments, no expansion, no new enterprise. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
Guly 1966 - June 1971) 
PERSONS EMPLOYED IN VARIQUS SECTORS AT THE END OF JUNE 1968 


Forecasts in Actual Investment - Planned Invest 
Plan * | (ist and 2nd Percentage (last 3 
(1966-67) | year) of Plan 


Animal husbandry 


Fishing industry 
Mining 
Replacements 


Power 


Agriculture ° 
Replacements 
Manufacturing industries 


Replacements 


“GRAND TOTAL 


Source African Industry in £9609 (Special issue of the Bulletin de VA frique Notre) 


This indicates that 3 sectors will undergo marked expansion : 
the fishing industry, i 

the power industry, , 

manufacturing industries. . 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RE OMMENDATIONS 


The list of educational projects submitted to the IBRD for mn was communic- 
ated to the ORT team verbally. Yhe general pattern observed in this list denotes 
a widespread and erroneous trend \n the conception of education in Cameroon. 


The team recommends that the following measures beincluded inthe third Five-Year 

Plan: 

— a slowing down in the growth of the GEGs (Centers of General Education). 
There are far too many students in the 6th grade, many more in October 1968 
than the 2nd Plan had envisagéd for, October 197]. 


—- an increase In the number of technical schools, with more and better equipment 
and, in particular, a higher standard of teaching. 

In the list of educational projects submitted to the IBRD, 15 were concerned with 

general education and only 4 with technical education. These four projects were : 


a. Expansion of the Technical Lycée at Douala, with modernization of equipment | 


and installation of laboratories. ; 
b. Expansion of the CET at Edea (metal working section) 


c. Expansion of the CET at Ebolowa (auto mechanics and electrical installer 
sections) 


d. Expansion of the College of Arts and Technology of West Cameroon. 


Ofa total sum of 3 billion CFA francs requested from the IBRD to finance education- 
al projects, only 400 million are programmed for technical education and vocational 
training. 


The following observations and recommendations are submitted for consideration : 


1. Implementation of the project for a Higher Federal School of Technology or 
Federal Polytechnic Institute. 


Paragraphs IIB and IIC have demonstrated the need for foremen and techni- 
cians in industry. The first part of the survey, the ‘List of Training Facilities”, 
also demonstrates that the training capacity of-all the existing institutions for 
personnel of this level could never produce the figure needed. The Cameroon 
Government and FAC made this discovery long before the ORT team, 
following a survey mission on the training of technicians and engineers 
carricd out four years ago. The plan for creating a higher Federal. School of 
Technology is being studied by the Government authorities and by: the per- 
manent mission for French Aid and Cooperation at Yaoundé, What does 
seem quickly possible is training of technicians with a beginning enrollment of 
45 students. Reeruitment would be at the BEPC level and the course would 
last 4 years. Virst-year students of the technical lycées could be admitted in 
the third-year. . 
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This school is meant mainly for supplying the needs of the Public sector. The 
private sector will be supplied by students graduating from the technical lycées 
and who would then have one year of on-the-job training, 


The ORT team recommends further study of the followiP& points : 


-- A detailed analysis of requirements in technicians for th® period 1970-1975 
(quantities and trades). 


— Available numbers of suitable candidates at different levels. — BEPC, 
second and first of technical lycée. 


-- The study for this project should be entrusted to an organization with 
considerable experience in this field. 


The ORT team notes that the Cameroon autherities respons!ble for this project 
would like to obtain greater benefit from this school. The buildings and the 
equipment in the workshops, laboratories and classrooms (which are bound 
to be costly if the education given is to be worthwhile) wold be used to add 
to the school the two following elements : 


— a training center for Technical Teachers (both theory nd shop) 


— a center for the development of training aids and methodology technical 
education. : 
In the chart “Distribution of teaching staff’. (Annex A/!), the danger of 
the present situation is clearly shown. [t was found thatin the C ETs, Afticani- 
zation of the teaching staff was almost complete, but that the Same was not 
true for the Technical Lycées. But the Cameroon teaehels, even when they 
possess the required qualifications 19 the subject, and this is Mot often the case, 
have not had pedagogic training, It isnot surprising, therelore, that there are 
poor results in the various examinations in technical eduction (Annex B/1), 
. of the dangerously high number of dropouts from technic “al courses (Annexes 
“Land ¢, 2): 


UNESCO project for training teachers 


This project has already been mentioned RY paragraph E2 (12), and the ORT 
team discussed it with Me Matic, the UNESCO representitive in Cameroon, 
The innovation in this project is the conception of a form Of teaching better 
adapted to rural life (craftsmanship and agriculture), in shot, what ORT calls 
Educative Manual Work (TME). It is probable that the collaboration of ORT 
in such a project would tmprove the effectiveness of this kind of “normal 
school” . The conditions would have to be agreed upon. In fact, there is @ need 
fora “C enter for the Design and Manufacture of Didactic Material”. “stmilar 
to the one created by ORT, in Mali in 1962, and now in operation at the ORT 
Central Institute at Ani¢res, near Geneva, | ‘ 


¥ 


Tourism and the hotel industry 

* 
The ORT team ee discussions with Mr Paul Fokam Kapa, Minister of 
Information and, Tourism, and also President of the Orga pl7aiuon for the De- 
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velopment of African Tourism (ODETA), whose headquarters are in Yaoundé. 
The importance of tourism for Cameroon is evident. However, very little 


efforthas been devoted to the development of reception of visitors and tourists. 
The increase in ‘overseas tourists is being matched by a similar increase in n do- 


mestic tourism. 


The tourist industry requires qualified personnel for transportation (travel 
agents, shipping agents, lighterage, reception hostesses), and for visitors and 
tourists, accomodations, t.e., the hotel industry (kitchen, restaurant, reception). 
aie mnterdiew with Mr KAMGA pesuuted in agreement that, with s sO en to 
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Fishing and waterborne traffic - -" 


Between 1966 and 1970, the fishing industry will receive 1574 million CFA 
francs out of a total of 1976 million, set aside for fishing in the Five-Year Plan. 


The investments made through the end of 1968 represented an amount of 
500 million CFA frances. Almost one billion CFA frances of additional invest- 
ments have been planned up to 1971, which should enable the Plan's objectives 
to. be attained. 


Production in the maritime fishing industry in East Cameroon has grown from 
an average of 3,000 tons between 1956 and 1961 to an average of 8,000 tons 
in 1963, 1964 and 1965, and an average of 11,000 tons in 1966 and 1967. 


oe are at present 6 fishing firms in Cameroon. 


The industrial fishing fleet. which had 23 vessels at the beginning of 1969, 
includes the 4 modern trawlers of SOPECOBA Cameroon, the latest of which 
was bought in 1966: 6 vessels belonging to the €otonnec line ;.6 PECAM 
vessels, one of which is a steel-hulled trawler; 3 boats of the African Industrial 
Fishing Company (SAPI); 2 trawler-refrigeration vessels put into service by 
SIPEC and 2 shrimping /refrigeration boats of the Cameroon Shrimp Company. 


Installation of equipment envisaged under the Plan, comprising the e¢stablish- 
ment of an industrial fishing company (1200 million CFA francs for 3 trawler/ 
refrigerator ships, 5 shrimping trawlers and 3 deep-sea vessels) and the creation 


ofa eer freezing installation (384 million CFA frances), has been. under way 


since 1968. 


A development of this kind requires that highly skilled workers and technicians - 


will be needed i.c., refrigeration technicians, diesel mechinics, radio-operators 
and navigators, maintenance mechanics, Boilermaker and ship repair specialists. 


While there are a few “school-factories” (as mentioned in Paragtaph D, 
“Private Enterprise’), the system of apprenticeship linked with the Chambers 
of Trades does not exist. 

The I.L.O. should focus on this situation and draw up a model apprenticeship 
contract between the employer and the young person who wishes to learn a 
trade in industry. Supplementary courses gould be organized by the Depart- 
ment of Technical Education to give the apprentice the knowledge that the 
company is unable to provide. 143 
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The trades taught ih the C.E.T.s and technical lycées are not sufficiently 
numerous. To.keep abreast of the labor market, the trades must be diversified. 
ORT is convinced : 


— that an electronics section in the echnical lycées would correspond with 
real needs, é 


— that an automation school, or at the very least an, automation section, 
would have proved extremely useful to the brewery at Douala, to the 
Chococam Company, etc. 


Since computers exist, and are used increasingly in Cameroon, the creation of 
a training program in this field would be desirable. 


ORT would recommend the creation of an organization to coordinate voca- 
tional training cine to the ONFP in the Ivory Coast). 


Training policy, once defined, will gain in effectiveness if the diverse facilities 
available, are closely coordinated. The creation of a training structure 
should not be undertaken.ona haphazard basis. This organization would ensure 
that investments in vocational training phased over a period of time would be 
harmonized. This office would supervise all. vocational training institutions, 
apart from those classified as technical education proper, and would oversee 


the development and creation of such institutions. 
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ANNEX I: PRESENT STRUCTURE OF EDUCATION IN EAST CAMEROON 


PRIMARY EDUCATION i 
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; ANNEX It | 


| A—PRIMARY-EDUCATION (7 years) : 


A) Grades I, Il and HI: Jugiors, ; 
B) «Grade IV: transitional, after which pupils take. an, examinatio®, “Entry. 
to Senior Primary Schools”, ; : 7 gai 
es 59) Grades V, VI and VIL: ' Seniors. At ‘the end of Grade VII. pulls take ‘the 4 
‘ “First School Leaving Certificate’, equivalent to the CEP diploma, and 
some also take the ‘Common Entrance Examination”, which is compe-~ 
titive and enables those who. pags it to continue their studies. The first.f000 
successful examinees are admitted to the special entrance ‘examination, — 
accompanied by'a monetary grant, for the bilingual bo at. Buge and 
the bilingual’ college at Yaoundé (70 entrants). a 


D) For pupils who do not continue their -stidids; the’ ‘creation oF craft 
schools is envisaged,, first on an experimental, then on a general > basis, * 

giving a two-year practical: instruction in agricultural, ‘industrial or home- 
making subjects. . 


* 


‘ 


.S* H-S8ECONDARY EDUCATION = - 


AJ *Secondary Schools : (5 years) : grades I to Vsat the end of Grade V, pupils 
take the “General Certificate of Education, Ordinary Level”. 


B) Colleges of Arts, Sciences and Technology : first year aad final year, after ° 
a which students take the ‘General Certificate of Edugation, Advanced 
Level”. The instruction is of presuniversity standard (choice “oftonly - 
. 3 subjects). The “Gencral. Certificate: of Education” is British, which 
: - is the source of examination’ papers and where the students’ papers are 
corrected. “3 —_ te. Jets, 


ta 


UI-TECHNICAL EDUCATION . — 


This 1S given in the Technical and Commercial College, where the courses 


4 of — last for. 4 or 5 years, terminating ip an examination. 
: & 


"4 


V4 1 IGHE R EDUCA TION 


A 2-year course of higher education has been started at: the’ CAST in 
Bambili, by establishing a scction ‘attached to the “Ecole Norm ile Supé- 
rieure”’ at Yaounde and jay agricultural. section. 
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V~TEACHIER TRAINING METHODS: y= 


A) Old systern : ‘ —— ss 


Probationary teachers are recruited .directly from those obtaining the 
- FirstSchool Leaving Certificate. After4 or 5 years’ teaching, they become | 
““conlir med teachers’, and are then able to enter: the elementary teachers’ 
training schools (ETTS) (3-year course of studies), “Those who fail the 
final examination of thé ETTS return to teaching, but without the title 
of “Grade HI’, which is awarded to those who pass the examination and 
who, afler a further 2 years of teaching, are cligible for entry to the high 
elementary teachers’ schools (2-year course of studiés), Success in the 
final ¢x amination ‘here gives the students the title of “Grade Il". Grade I 
qatilication, which is equivalent to the General Certificate of Education, 
advanced level, is achieved with a one-year course. 

B) Newsystem : , | 
This ts gradually being put into effect, and represents’ an attempt to-bring : 
the previous system more in line with the French system, In\future, the 
= “Grade If centers will recruit their students at the end of primary | 
; education and will train teachers in 4 years (recruiting has already begun), 
while the *G.1I” centers will recruit from those leaving the third grade of 
sccondety or technical schooling, and will provide training in 2 years, 
In addition, it is intended to create a pedagogic section at the CAST at 
sf a Bam bili, where classes of 50 students holding the GCE, “O” level, will 
prxtpate Grade | for 2 years. The teachers will be employed in the ahove- 
mentioned centers and'in the first three grades of secoadary and technical 

education. " ‘ 
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DATA AVAILABLE IN AUGUST 1968 


GROUPS OF ACTIVITIES 


|. “PUBLIC SECTOR 


) a “ -_ General Administration 


= Industria} or commercial 
t - : ; type of service 


OSI 


° ~- Other Public bodies 


’ -. PUBLIC SECTOR TOTAL * 


If. PRIVATE SECTOR 


A. PRIMARY ACTIVITIES 
- Fishing 


* » Forestry 
152 4 ‘ ; . |) - Agriculture, livestock 


TOTAL 


“ACTIVE POPULATION 


YEAR : 1967 


By 


|B, SECONDARY ACTIVITIES 


= Electricity 
- Petroleum & fuels 
~ Extraction of metallic ores 


" 


building materials 


" 


& processing of ores 

get a Manufacturing industries 
Construction & Public Works 
TOTAL 


C. TERTIARY AGTIVITIES 
27 

- Commerce 
- ‘Transportation, roads 

. rail 
sea, & rivers 
air 
: auxiliary 
Nanking & insurance 
Litigation 


‘ 


“ 


or 


Liberal professions 
Private education 

Hotels - Restaurants - Bars 
Domestic staff. 
Miscellaneous 


PRIVATE SECTOR TOTAL 


OVERALL TOTAL 


Chart 1B 


ANNEXEY (Cont, 1) 


10.837 


14.814 


13 


feel ad 


; , o- 
NUMBERS IN PERMANENT EMPLOY MENT 
_ = | ANNEXIV (Cont. 2) 
ee BREAKDOWN BY SECTOR | 
JOB CATEGORY AND ACTIVITY GROUP (1) | 
! 


ED we Tsung R, 
“| FOREMEN ME NT 


Thr 
COLLAR 


SECTOR 


tation 


CTOR TOTAL 


ESECTOR’ « 
Y ACTIVITIES 


SEES cz 


8 pacer assistants and drivers. , 
t including 400 taxi and bus owners employing, about 00 workers j in the Coastal Inspectorate, 
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|) GROUPS OF ACTIVITIES 


Sort eh 


“JB. SECONDARY ACTIVITIES 


Electricity 
Petroloun & fuels 
Extraction of metallic ores 
of building materials 
— & processing of ores 
Manufacturing industfes 


Construction & public works | 7; 


TOTAL 
1c. TERTIARY ACTIVITIES 


Commerce 
Transportation, toads 

, =" ” | nul ? 
sea & tivers 
| 
- | tsibary 
~ Banking & insurance 

~ Law — 

~ Liberal professions 
-Private education 

Hotels « restaurants + bars 
Domestic staff 
Miscellaneous 


NATIONALS 


WORKERS 


— 


WIIITE-LOMLAR 


VISORS 


IN 


FORM 
M 


3 2 
9 


F 


PRIVATESECTOR, TOTAL | 30817] 717 23.41 3 


Source : Ministry of Lebor and Social Legislation 
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ESTIMATED TREND IN NUMBERS OF PERSONS ON THE GOVERNMENT PAYROLL - ANNEX Y 


(July 1, 1968 to July 1, 1974) 


| "EMPLOYEES 

27 PUNDER 
edt CONTRACT 
* “Unclassified 

~ Univ, degree 
BAC, 


als] 913] 1010), 1097] 


| BEER 
| DALY WORKERS | 


31 7517) $306} 9063) 9817 
97 }13 197 13 515 {13 853) 14179 
2] Sas 5.88) 51 ae, 3 


se reams | 303) 926 
Helps? AST | 189) 373.) 333 


1/57 sr ( 
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ANNEX VI 


© 'PREVATE EDUCATION IN CAMEROON 
(Souree : ‘Cameroon Ministry of Education) 


The importance of the public and_ private ‘sectors are very different ce dig to 
whether x is, shoriterm: or lorig-term education. The Jollowine are 1968 figures : 


d y 
i 


ae Education: , “Public ae Private pos Pn he a 
. Short-term . y 7” 1,250 - 600 , ~~ ° 2 
Long-term. 1,550 Bs 290 — S Lot, 
~. of which Ist eyele 860 94 fe pak . lee 
oo The different “sects: of private education are “divided as s follows, eo ry oe . 
: Education - eae “Catholic - 7 ~ Rraiestane 'Non- ‘denominational - : fe a 


“Short-term = - © 2.080%. 2 ag ABO a £4,350 °4 hi? 
Re Longeterm. 8M eer ~ 30° 
7 4" of which Ist ‘cyele © Psat ee. 7 


i pee 


18 


The. siiiitber of private educational sta plishiniee is s céntantly growing, especially a gg 
in the, field of technical commercial ‘education. at 
be : ‘ ‘ 

: é ‘ i : 
7 Pr ivate education in Cemeroon constitutes a special case as sie with the other ; 
. Centkal Afrigan countries included in this survey, and therefore merits close study °- ar 


and detailed treatment. . ms 


Ls In East Cameroon, the législation on private education is contained i in several 

~ laws, decrees and circulars : the laws of June 26, 1963; July 9, 1964 ‘and August 

: 29, 1968 ; the decrees of January 20, 1966 and August 23. 1968 are the prin-.. 

ro cipal legislation. The essential provisions of these laws, which were summarized 
n Note Noa, 329 of September 10, 1968; are as follows: 4 


seats Organization of private education : statutes, types of education (Catholic, 
> Protestant, non-denominational, Franco- Arab), conditions for opening 
an institution, and relations with the State. “Each type of. education is 
represented by a national delegate appointed. by the appropriate church 
ao OF organization and approved by the Government authorities. 
— Definition of the professional categories of teachers in private education 
"and the’ salaries appertaining to them. 
—, Procedure for the transfer of private institutions to the State alee a 
those concerned with primary education), whether in the public inilerest. 
on ait the request of the founders. 


: # : - 
The" Catholic educational system appears to be the best organized. The eentral 
administrative body possesses a planning board and 4 schools statistics service . 
: . ..” as wellasa pedagogic office. At middle-level, there is a diocesan administration Lie 
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upgrading courses for.primary schoolteachers. “a . 


 “aré unable to satisfy the demand, some: of. thém tending’ increasingly to, selvet 
~ their students, This bottleneck is of: ‘congerty: to Eqropedn’ ‘pirents a 


Coilanges), although | some ofthem vhad--already~ gent their, children to. the 


ment to grant them subsidies and encouragement , bonuses), ‘there are others 
‘which are far (oo commercial in‘nature, where the founders neglect the pedagot 


. Best oigameads ‘ 462 


board with, a s-cauneelion: and serious efforts are made to provide Systematic 
upgrading courses for the teachers. Much remains to be done.in this-sphere, - 


despite the aid from Switzerland and the support of CODIAM, as the Arch- 
bishop of Yaoundé has not,been able to find financial, backing for. his. projected : 


The Protestant education administration acts more ‘as a coordinating body 


‘between those in charge of education, in, each-church or mission ‘and as a 

' tepresentative in dealings with the Government‘authotities. Most: of thé-cight 
~~ Protestant churchés. and missions “in Cameroon have’ their’ own scholastic , 
‘system. The & fargest.groups, which also have the best-organized schools‘are 


the Council of Baptist and. Evangelical Churches of Cameroon (CEBEC) and -° 
the Cameroon Presbyterian Church (EPC): It should be noted that tlie insti- «4. 
tutions providing long-term technical training are operated by the Cameroon | 
Federation of Evangelical Churches and Missions (Collége Evang¢lique ‘de 
Libamba, Collége Alfred Saker in Douala, etc.) while’ the institutions giving 
short-term training belong to the individual churches or-missions: ; 


Administration. of the non- -denominational private education system seemed to 


. be_less.well structured, even. allowing.for the absenee of a general body ‘with 
effective authority: over the schools: ‘Infact, the:Director of Private Education . 
. a elected by’ the fi founders of the.\variouls schools, and. has no adequate means: ;. 
Le of exercising. effective control over the schools, , However, the Ministryof Edus ry hoe 
~~ cation, Youth and-Culture is‘keen to consolidate the authority of the Directo 


The proliferation, of schools of all kinds proceeds unhindered despite high fees: 
and the lack of residential facilities. The fact is that'the denominational schools’ - 


whether public or private, are unable to deal with the: bottleneck existing atthe . eore 


poirit of transition f¥ofn primary'to secondary education, and many parentsare 8 <r" 
forced to turn.to the non- -denominational . rivate institutions, and even tliese | 


Laoag 


those of Cameroon, Ne ‘new non; -derominationat: private; sehool Wasi nN 
recently in “Yaoundé, On the initiative of ‘Buropean, patel Coleg Rusted ac 


Montesquiéu private school, While a fair number. of schools are-set’..uip, by 
“patrons” and obtain good, reSults.in the examinations (which leads the Govern: | 


gic organization and whete the results‘are negligible in-relation to the sacrifices Se 


_ of the parents, This-situation is a cause of acute concern to the education au- 
“thorities and has. led them to give more attention. to the supervisory-services in| <>: a. 


private education, another reason being that some religious congregations open °,, 
schools without being able to. provide the qualified teaching stalfrequiréd. 


The FrancosArab system of private. education, set up. mainly in the north with a 
Government aid in response ‘to the demaids of Moslent parents, is not i 


. greatly developed, and cial no, parodia probelm for mvs moreue 


“In West Cameroon, cach mission group nominates a Seeistaey’ ar Education, » 3 


who is accepted and paid by the Government. Teaching in the private schools 
is supervised by official ‘inspectors, The Protestant educational system is the 


* 


#1 


ea ea 2 PANNEX VI 
INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR ina IN STATISTICS io id 


The. Center was created in Yaounde j in 1962, ae the aiipiese of the, United Nations 


~ Economic Commission for Africa. Students are drawn from the French- sftaking ‘ 
countries of Africa, and are trained as rhiddle- level technicians in the. statisties ~ 
o SERVIEG.. : ‘ : : _ —_ ; ae sya we oe rs ‘ a , ome 
~The Center: has two divisions ; ay ee ir See aig. We. ay ie tie OR 


a P Aye The “technical assistants” division; ‘which’ recruits holders: of. the probatoire . c 
tg hate. oo" (formerly Ist part of: the baccalauréat), an equivalent diploma or.a technical eee 
. ¢ iissistant’s diploma. The training period lasts for two years. 2 


2, The “technical. agents” divjsion, which recruits bolders of -a. diploma of 
completed secondary studies, Ist cycle, or its equivalent, OF employees: of the ge 
« Statictics service capable of PROMHNE from ne level of eas cheat = ie 
Admission’ is by examination’ ‘only’: The’ stildents accepted receive: grants from the ; 
_«,  intermational organizations (UN Special Fund; EEC: grants, ete.)orfromthegaverns .° 
e+ * ments of their. own countries. ‘Attendance atthe Center is conditional on the obtain- a 
wy ing of a ae and on the guarantee of employment i in. the epanty: of ( origin: after, 
training.  s . , Bb ote 


7s 
a 


. - AL the A tan of the. sent year in rae 1969, the: CIFS had.7s tiene. 31 3 
of tham'in the. ‘‘technical agents’ division and’ 44,in the “technical .assistants” “ 
division (24 inthe Ist year and 20 in the 2nd year). The students come from Burundi, - 

. . Cameroon, the Central African Republic, the Comoro Islands, Congo (Brazzaville) 
Compo( Kinshasa), Dahomey, on Haute’ Volta, Madagascar, Mali, Niger, Ruan- 


da, Chad and. Togo.” a . 
n addition to the ee tedching staff (officials from the senior radtninisteaiod 3 
7 ihe: $tatistics-service), there are members of various bodies concerned with bila~ 
tera Hie Bele and French technical’ aid and Swiss volunteers. 
?. | 
‘ Ped {3 
3 . : ~\ ry 
A ; . : 
p ee 
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ae, “ANNEX A. i, 


: “ENSTRIBUTION OF ‘TEACHING PERSONNEL OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS: hoo ay 


‘ip 


a : Bas? CAMEROON ae iB, 
or . ‘ a = i : -- 
ee a” oa .- 
J ae Ses ; = = ; 4 
ae a : - ’ ” : if : 


a, “PRIVATE | 


National Tech. Ass. 


Professors Pit DS. 1) -©O] 1 rel: | ih a} 


“Certified Professors CAPES-CAPEP 13 ©, ame | 4: oe wy 20 
Teacher (Dipténa) ‘ 


eh a 45 (7) 


"Liseneed Teachers 42 (© 
1940 ee e “0 (11 | | 
“i ~) B®, 
17 (3) 20 (7) 
a (-) AO, Hf 
288 6 °O | 


/19ALI) | HEY 


_ Teachers C B. s. ~C. E, GC. 


iM pe wy he a os 
* 22° (8) 
‘oti ey fy 


Engine ors 


Techni Teachers 


dic BP BP, BSEC 12 (1) 30" Q) |/ - 


Probate BEC. -BEL | 1 | 2 dls oe I 
2} rasa @ ial 


Assistant t Technical ‘Teachers 


BED BARC c.—cAp 136 Gi 24 (17) | 157 (39) 7a (17)! 


Others 24 (3) | 23 () 32 (8)} 35.12) Joes 


TOTAL Ce. | foe. | 188° (36) | 92 8), 295°(66)| 202 (84) 


a - —— —— 
ae | , Any : 
£ 7 tL t 
164 | 
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— Cort ificate of Technician 


4 


Industrial 

Commercial 

Special 

Stenography 
Elomemnaking Certificate 


AEA, Certificate of Industrial Education 


‘ sense : Accounting 
Stevet U'Enseajaye mie nt 


Sect, Traimmg 
Total 


Commercial 


Teennical Probative 
Commercial 
Erevet Proftessionnel midustrial 
Total of 
Accottuting 
BSE. . Sect. Training 
; Total | 


rlathenncies and Technical Diploma 


source : Statistics Yearbook 196 7-68. 
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. East Cameroon 


5 “Repeat Drop-outs 
—_ 7 - : - 
| N‘ 
Speer ar Number _ 1g 809 
SEED ea NE . “Percent 4,7 
oe: Number 172 
and ad Sth Percent 8,7 
ie | Po ; Nu mber 7? 
i Pes . uUmDE “ 
; jrd orath |.. Dercont 5.0 
a | - ee ; Number 101 
. fa oon or 3rd Bere 10.8 
im ae a Nuaibe 494 
, Total Ist Cycle." , Veccant ae 
Scand . Number 72 
Second Percent 17.9 
First Number 20 
‘ = Percent), 10,8 
- Nurnber ‘25 
e Hing Percent 25,5 
Nurmbei 117 
Total 2nd Cycle 
Tota ad Cycle Percent 17,1 
= Nurnber 611] 
- Total 
Percent 7A 
Number IB. 
Istor oth Percent 50 
Nu inber 177 
Ind or Sth Percent 7A 
Number OY 
ard or 4th Percent 0.6 
_ Number fs 
a Peregnt i 
: ye Number ot3 
“Total [st Cycle Percent 7.0 
Nunber 17 
Second’ Pereent 3.0 
Number 3 
birst Porcent 1.0 
a ; Number + 
Final : Pereeit 33 
Number ZY 
Total 2nd Percent al 
Number 037 
: Total Percent (6 
Qo. 
g . - 12% ; 
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ANNEX. C/2 


YEAR 1968-69 (PROJECTION) 


oth or Ist Number | 
H Percent 
Sth or Ind - Number 
Pereent ! s O40) 
_ ath or 3rd Number | 1718 y 1 340 . 
Percent 78 0 * 
ded or 4th Numaber “  B2k 4 gO Yin obi 
Percent | 1" 37.9 
Potal sr Cy cle Nuntber | — Wall 
i 7 Percent, | ae aa 
Seoond Number) "F80, , <p 300, 
| Pereent re 2 74.0 ~ 
batst : Number ' - 346 - 156 
4. Percent © | 450°: 
banal Nunttber i> 4 133. .aef 71 : . 
Percent : 5 53.) 
Lota 2nd Cycle Number 90I = 
Percent ; - 
Portal Number W272) _ 
Percent \ 
Sadist Yeurboak 4 as 
rs. | woke 
: = a :e * 
Og . rn ; - . ee 
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INVENTORY OF FACILITIES FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN THE CENTRAL AFRICAN BEES LIC 


“> : A. (INSTITUTIONS AND COURSES ADMINISTERED BY THE MINISTRY 
: OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 


wiv], ane AQ, *Hasiwwuous ‘oroviding ‘lene term (2nd cycle) and short-term 
(Ist cycle and preparation for CAP). technical education 


a) Technical Lycée at Bangui and the ‘College of Technical Education 
attached to it. 


b) Art Trades School’at Bangui. 
jie A$. Pata-industrial and handicraft training 


a) - Apprenticeship centers 


: ‘ b) 10 handicraft schools 
= ‘ . : bs ' 
7 - Ad. Training for women (home economics and dressmaking) 


‘ 


A4.1. L’ Ecole Notre-Dame and the Lycée Caron. 
[. INSTITUTIONS ADMINISTERED BY THE MINIST RY OF LABOR 


Center lor vocational aed. deeded Seung 


C. INSTITUTIONS AND COURSES ADMINISTERED BY  OTITER 
MINISTRIES P 


Cl. Training center at Baoro (cloyetds) 
C2, Training-center for middle-level management personnel fog public works 


7 | : i + -T3 co : wrt anes ‘ . 
(3. National School of Postal Service and’ Telecommuntcations 


D. VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROVIDED BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISI 


'E. TRAINING PROVIDED BY BEA TERAT. AND MULTILATERAL 
FOREIGN AID : 
2. UNESCO aiid [LO 
re _ | a) INPPPE (National Permanent Ens titate for Advanced Traming of 
ne , Teaching Stall) 
—: uO b)  Handteralt training : 
ae ES. ALD ORT Center | 
— 170. 
Q © 8 
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A. INSTITUTIONS AND COURSES ADMINISTERED BY THE MINISTRY 
OF NATION LL kUUCATION 


ee : Introduction 


In October 1968 the Central . .frican Republic instituted an exclusively govéFnment- 
controlled education sy, em. The ministry is composed of the Cabinet,:the Depart- 
ment of Education, the Departments of Primary Education, Secondary’ Education 
and Technical Education. 1h addition, there is a department concerned with rapid 
and television education. 


The Department of Education is assisted by a mission of UNESCO experts and by a 
center for research and pedagogic activities. 


In the. schools, optional religious instruction may be given, outside the normal 
school hours. Those in, charge of the religious group either give the religious ins- 
truction themselves or entrust it to teachers who undertake it sOluutaNy: 


No child may be refused entry to any of the state schools solely on account of his 


religion or his race. 


The construction and operation of private schools are at their users’ own cost: 'such 
schools may not be opened without Government permission, and are under. its 
direct control, ts 


State educdtion is given by staff recruited or approved by the Government, The . 


education officials are subject to various special regulations concerning education 


in the Central African Republic, and are responsible solely to the Ministry of 


National Education, 
Organization of bdueation, see Annex |. 


«i 


Numbers of persons receiving education in the CAR, see Annex al. 


Al. and Ad, Institutions providing long-term (2nd cycle) and short-term (Ist cyele and 
preparation for © AP) technical education 
a) Technical Lycée at Bangui and the College of Technical Education Annex 


Tees form) one mstitution, which will be referred to below as the Lycée T ech- 
nique. 


In common with all technical Iyeées, it: provides dielonicaleeduention at Iwo > 
levels: firsteyole (short-term draining), lasting three years, and second eycle (long 


term trite). whieh is a continuation of the first id also lasts three vears, 


Trainthg is of two hinds : 


-—-  dnidasirial, for both levels. i the following trades : 


auto Mechanics 
ectricity 
sheet metal work 
veneral mechanics 


p 


masonry/heavy construction 
carpentry 

— * commercial, in the following specialties : 
bookkeeper and secretary, for both levels 
office employees, for the first level. 


The diplomas obtained at the end of these courses are : ? 


— the CAP industriel or the CAP commercial for the students of the CET, 
— the BEC for the long-term training. | 


The BEI experiment was a failure. The intention was to train students from a 
BEPC level ,but the only candidates recruited were of a lower standard. 


The training for the'technician’s diploma'also met with no success, since the 
level of the examination is too high in relation to the standard of the candidates. 
It has been replaced by the Brevet d° Enseignement Professionnel (BEP), 
recently created in France. i” 
Attemtps to recruit students from the: ea. of ‘the 5th grade onwards for the 
College of Technical Education (CET) have puien satisfactory. 


« 


Equipment 
It is virtually impossible to attract young people into technical education 
with equipment that is frequently old and almost always inadequate. 


When the ORT team visited the school, the buildings were very well kept. The 
machinery was properly protected with grease and dust covers. 


Mr Pichon, the director of the Lycée, has made efforts to adapt the training 


program to the realities of Africa. This is no easy task, for several reasons. 
‘There has, however, been one beneficial innovation : the weekly timetable for 
the workshop has been extended from 14 to 18 hours, in order to make up for 
the BAB Ue holidays and to make allowance‘for the lack of technological. apti- 
tude. Mr Pichon also said that tn spite of all his efforts, private enterprise 


has consistently refused to cooperate with his lycée. He a¢knowledged that’ 


to some extent the private firms had reasons fgr being apprehensive about 
stall trained at the Lycée Technique, as they are partictlarfy mobile (tending 
to take jobs in administration, grants for study abroad, wishing to be: appojnt- 
ed immediately to a responsible position), ‘ 


) j 
Mr Pichon has now been replaced by Mr Philippe Gleizes as Director of 
the Lycee Technique. Mr Glejzes was present on the second day of the Confe- 
rence (October 30, L969), but was not in a pogition to take an aetive a part as 
he had just arrived in the country. 


& o 
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\ a 
No. of students in 1968 ~s eS nar Bees 
Course No. of grade 
Lycée Jechnique oth 2 48 27 
(industrial sec tion) 3rd 1 24 a 
2nd Elect. ] 12 5 
2nd Auto. 1 10 ~ 
2nd Musonry l 17 “ 
Ist Elect. 1 5 - 
Ist Auto. 1 7 - ff 
Ist Masonry 1 7 - a 
ja 
. ith, at fey edit shoe eee eek OP ae 7. ee mins TT =e ee es tt a 
‘Poe Total, L.-T. industrial section 9 130 7 
LT. 3rd Commun. a 28 1 
(commercial section) 2nd Acct, . oe tals 12 : 
2nd Sect. a | ‘he ~ 6 4 
Ist Acct. > oo 10, i 
‘Ist Sect. I ‘ 6 
Total LT. Commercial section ; 5 50 14 
me v Ist Elect | . 14 
rt Ist Auto 1 14 ~ 
- Ist Sheet metal | 10 
Ist Masonry | 19 
Crodustrial section tnd Elect 1 13 
& 2nd Auto I 13 
end Sheet metal I 8 
2nd Masonry 1 19 
end Carpentry ! 11 
ard, Wtcr. | 11 
Artel Agkto ; | i lo 
3rd Masonry ! ] 1k 
4th Diesel 1 | ivan 
fotal ChE ridustrial section } 13 166 
7 ‘ | i : 
Ist | 1 ' 12 
\ Ch 2nd | % 
(commerctal section) 3rd l 17 
Mes a. Mae 8 re ei Gates tee 
; ; Total CET commercial section 3 56 
P| Grand Total L 30 402 
oa . Levneeesasieens ae a nny ttt ~ 
In June 19608) the total number of students was 574 
Source. Stlisdical Yearbook 1967-48 — . 
1 orp 4 
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punt “— me - .: : 
ae = 


ee b) The Arts and Crafts School at Bangui - ; ’ 
This school gives -a 3-year training course ‘to ‘students recruited after test at . ‘ 
the end of the Sth grade, the final diploma being the CAP in one or more of” " 
the following ‘trades or crafts: . Ma 


Sculpture (ivory or wood), oakbancian: leatherwork; a“ iren, jewelry, 
ornamental work, and: basketwork. : oe 


The students’ Genk supplies a schoal co operative which los, a brisk. trade, 
The school makes efforts to obtain good jobs for its. grades 


A 


. Numbers ( 1967) 68) * Ist year, 20: 2nd year, 15; 3rd year, ig. . Total: 53. 
cy 


A3. Para-industrial and craftsmanship training’ « 


¥ 


.a) = Apprenticeship centers 
‘The statistical yearbook.for 1967 68 states that these centers exist in the main ¢ 
provineral towns, and that the total number of students 1s 1090. fof whom 


288 ure girls, : ee ae 
z “\ ¥ ses 


b) > Handicrafts schools 


These provide a rural traming following primary schooling. The schools 


are equipped for woodworking and supervised by the INSPECLOLS | of primary 
ae Lach operates ate a school cooperative with its own statutes. They 
period Of training Is, in principle, 2 years, but in practice is often extended: by a 
ascur. 
Successful completion of apprenticeship is attested by the: award, ofa certificate. 
This traming does not often correspond to rural needs. Pr rojects for training ’ 
: in tural handicrafts is dealt with Liter in this report, 


ee et ee 


Pace. Level, Number of courses No. of students 


BHOUAAR 


birst vear 


ALINDAQO Fast your 


BANGASSOU birst year 


First y@ar 


burst your 


BOZOUM 


Tupst year 


BERBFRATI 


SIBGY ; birst year 
? 

MB ATKE : Varst vear 

JAMBARI irst year 

BRIA : kirst year 


TOTAL 302 


- gf | 
ENC ———- 
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Ad. Training for women and girls (home economics and dressmakin D > 


2 
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B.ty 


A4.1, The Notre-Dame school and the Lycée Caron train-youlig women for a 
CAP diploma in dressmaking and for a diploma of equivalent standard in 
home ceonomics. 

Total number 2193. ra 


The students of the Lycée Caron tend readily to regard the possession of a 
CAP diploma in dressmaking as giving entry to the civil service, as a dress- 


making instructor. In addition, they seek jobs in the capital, where employinent 


of ihis kind is saturated, and refuse employment in the’ provinces. 


‘ § ws 4 


Institutions administered by the Ministry of Labor - . 


Accelerated Vocational Training Center (CFPR)at Bangui 


Same type as theaccelerated vocational training centers in Chad and Cameroon. 
It gives Aine months training to young men recruited after tests which are, in 
principle, at the Jevel of the CM2 diploma. The true level of those graduating is 
that of a skilled worker. The number of sections functioning each year has 
been very viurtables for example, during 1965/66, only a plumbing section was 
Functioning, : : ’ 


Prom, the date of its creation up to December 1967, the CEPR has admitted 
465 thumees, distributed into 37 training courses in 15 different vocational 
ACUVALIES 


wuva mechanic 15 trainegs. 


stonemason ~87 7 
, Teinforced conerete technigian 27 he 
carpenter 05 iy * 
~ CONSEPHCHON Carpenter ©, 20 +) » 
plumber 10 » 
Urivererepaar micehanics 55 1 2 
OHS, cleetricnins 45 » 
shoemaker = harness-maker - saddler MP @ 
asst. driver constr. & public works IS» 
‘ast. MINN prospector 30, » 
atyst. Moulder-eorer | » 
ropaur technician for agric. & road- oo 
maiking machinery, IS» 
Mauntetanee electricians” \ IS» 
Hooring teehnician - 14 » 


3 a ae ee eos a ae : ead, Ss 
Since November 1. 1963. advanced training courses have’ been provided in 
the evenings in the following subjects : = 


on 


Coustruction electrterty 


Ay Automobile electricity 


Praine & advanced courses for supervisors & foremen 


Numbers on July 1, 1969, were: 


Pata enrrsi 17 bovs IS pirls 
llectrigal section 14 
Tlooring scenien IS» 
a a 
“ i fo 
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Sohn doarpentry and concrete forms), He has attempted to construct 


-center-has about? 1/2 acres of land whigh could be ised for buildings, if financing 
: ‘gould be found. 3 se 


i: Cc. -Instutitions ard training courses administered by other Ministries , — 


Cl. ‘Training center at Baoro, linked to the Minisiry of Public Works 


Until July 1966, this center trained operators for road- building and other heavy 
equipment. It closed’ Because the number of people available at this level of 
training. was not sufficient: . ; oe. 


o. 
4 Fle. fe ‘ 


C2. Thie training center for middle-level public works. staf 
Created throug joint financing by FED and FAC, 


’ 


C3. National School of Postal and Felecommunications Services 


ep 


L 


This is a regional school for-the training of lower and middle-level technicians 
for the postal and- telecommaunications services. It has two sections: 

-— a postal section, recruiting 10 to 15 students each year at CEP 3 and BEPC 
& level, giving them 4, or 8 months of training respectively for the- jobs of 
. . clerhe, postal ler rks and ee 


one year’s inne Lay 
ment of CAP holders, -f\yel 
live examination among hiblders of mies 2-years’ training) ae Heal 
ation inne tos (recruitment at, secyndary bevel 2 years’ training). 


This heal is Com plementary to the National Telécommuniedtio # School at 
Fort-Lamy in Chad, 


A project for regionalization of the National Scheol of Postal and Telecom- 
munications Services has been presented by the Minister to the Special Fund 
and submitted ty, ‘The — International Telecommunications Union. 

This envisages extension of the existing college and greater facilities for 
admitting trainees from neighboring countries. The staff requirements, in fact 
are large dnd, for the five next years, the CAR needs. 35 inspectors (3 years’ 


(9 months’ training) and 96 welding technicians (9 months’ training). 


The pele ey for technicians Will increase as s telecommunications develop - 


D. Vocational! training provided by. private enterprise 


D1. Courses given by the Chamber of Commerce at Bangui 


Begun in October 1966, these evening courses are intended for employees who 
wish to study for the various commercial CAP diplomas a are under the 
supgrvision of the Director of the Technical Lycée. 
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WO kshaps from his own resources,.but these resources are inadequate. -The. 


training), 79 installation technicians (1 year’s. training), 52 team leaders . 


im 


ae ort thé CFPR, talked of hig wish’ fod ‘open ecctiaas eo — 


no _ = Poot te . “Sos ok ‘, fie - a 

2 Be i . ‘a pe? ; res p se . y : : J . 
“iba Technical training center operated by the banks ye w 

. AGS % 7 a , : 

' OS Thy's same System as. in Chad. : 

D3. Training prov ided iy private enterprise ; 
“Apart from “on the Job” traiming, some firnis provide training and advanced. 

s courses for the benefit of their employees. These firms are SCKN, CCSO, 
.SEEE and Berliet. ; oa - ; 

| “Training given within the framework of bilateral and multilateral fereign aid =. 

£2. UNESCO and ILO oF e 


a) ‘The National Permanent Institute, for Advanced Training of ‘Teaching 
See ered ersomnel (INP PPE 


’ in _ This CAR-UNESCO-UNICEF “project, which is administered by Me Jérémie 
TKOnT, provides upgrading Courses and advanced: training for teachers of all 
subjects included in’primary education. 


atts Length of courses: 3 months: capacity of institution: SO teachers at a time, 
’ After the 3-months’ traiiing, the teachers return to their schools, which: 


incidentally, are “pilot” primary schools, Included in the subjects taught sre: 
Psycha-pedagogy, French and mathematics » school organization (legislation) ; 
wdio-Visual methods and edueational manual work (TMB). 


Pie ORT es are visited the schoo! accompanicd by Mr tkolt and Mr 
Htoche, who isa UNESCO teacher. The ‘buildings are old, and poorly 
adapted to their purpose. A request for linancing has been submitted to 
AUD for the construction ef a new school, The spirit and atmosphere found 
there are undeniably good, but there is much to be done, especially in the field 
of educational manual work and the fabrication of audio-visual aids for 
"struction, : : 

This program is dealt with later under the heading Recommendations” 


z . 
4 


bh)  Wandicraft training , .; 
“he rural hi indicralt sehouks have alre; adv bee, mentioned under A3.b. 


hese centers were built with financing from the F 7 I The United Nations 


Development Program has been asked by the. site African Govern- 
ment to provide equipment and technical assistanes: (ILQ) 2. these work- 
Shops, : 
‘ An extremely useful report on. (he vocational training: ins SE fts was 
Prypared in June 1969 by Mr-A. Lawrence, United’ Nai: nt Repae 
: semtative in the Central African Republic. This report pr: fab isighty a 


nth hi naieralt training problenis, 
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Within the framework of a. project titanced by AID, ORT ts providing training  & 

. personnel responsible Jor the maintenance and use of the national pool — oT 
{ heavy agricultural and road-consttuction machinery. This equipment; im 

vennally under the responsibility of Europeans, will in ‘future be operated ’Y 

and maintained by African technicians who have: completed their training with 4 

ORE. At the same time, the experts train instructors as Bounterparts. Within 

a short time, the role of ORT will be limited essentially: to providing advice Sy 


for a limited period to the local stalf. 
Training is provided in classrooms, workshops and on-the- job. The center 

has, lo date, trained 24 agricultural tractor operators, 3 mobile greasing unit 
operators, 2 loader operators, 36 trainees at the agricultural center at. Grimari, 
‘agriculvurat mechanics courses, and the advanced ‘training of: 13 mechanics - 
foremen, 24, heavy equipment operators, 16 agricultural tractor drivers, plug. @- 
more than 50 agricultural equipment operators, trained on-the-job, during the i 

“Operation Bokassa™ “agriculture campaign, At present, the center is ensuring 
Sthe ‘training OF; “9 harvester-thresher Operators, 30 trainces at the agricultural 
cemler at Goiniari in agricultural mechanics Courses, 5 trainces’whe will assure 
the continuation of this project, and “one agriculture MnSPEPIOr 
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Vacancies ir stenographers, stendtypists; ‘bookkeepérs. ‘and assis 
keepers holding Hiplomias:: adntinistrative and commercial aSsistan 


to go unfilled. ~ ae an | ‘ 
1740 : 
— t ‘ — 
. : ‘ 180 a ™ 


‘tant sbook- 


{§ continue 
ae ae 
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a SBuring’ ‘the Conference’ in ‘Bangui, Mr Grisoni recommended - a project fora 
: oa - # sofa: for ‘hotel training, as. well as Munting ‘guide training, a a taxidermy” 
2 “section. The essential. parts of his presentation will, be foun in the apeDIECE 


proposal, for the hotel BchgOl 3 Pee ; 
=F 7 | 2 : : : + : a. Tee ‘i - 4 oe ey ~ : — ~, ; 
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Nursery schoolss 


« + Source Statistical Yearbook 1967-68. 
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_° Centralafricans . 


Total. no, 7 
of employees 


ors and technicians | ab 


isors und foremen 
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:dllar workers 


| 
workers 


: National Employment Offiee 
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: National Eiiplayment Office 
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CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE - ANNEX V 
. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY, WA TER , 
; . AND FORESTS, — : CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC - 
\ IFUNTING AND. TOU RISM ' Unity -— Dignity’ —- Work 
P.O. Box &50.-- Tel. : 33-23 : 4 
BANGUI 3 


~ 


_ PROGRAM FOR MIDDLE-LEVEL MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


ee 


Agriculture _ 
In the field of agriculture} our national chamber intends to pursue its efforts to create 

a framework of management for. the rural communities. For this purpose, if funds’ 
permitted, the Chamber would send large numbers of young men, especially those * 
who have not integrated irfto city life, for a period of agricultural training. The 
young men in questton would be those who left. school with no higher level of 
education than a CM 2 or a_CEPE, who have not suecceded in finding work, and 
who daily swell the ranks of the unemployed” These young. people; having finished 
their training, would work alongside their state trained colleagues, and in certain 
communities they would be appointed as agents of the Coumber, of mgreliute: 
Placed at the service of the Administration. P 


it funds permitted, these agents could be paid by the Chamber, of Agriculture, which 
is represented in & ach province of the country. 


Animal husbandry’ 


The program proposed for agriculture could also be extended to thre’ breeding field. 
The Chamber.of Animal Hiisbandry would thus-not be a fictitious institution, but 
would be ¢dapable of making its own contribution to the Breeding Service, which in, 
any case does not have enough agents to cover the needs of the whole-country. 


Water, forests, hunting 


The problem of regencratien of Our forests must be seen from the long-term. vie w- 
point. For this reason the Government -is attempting to stimulate studies on the 
subject, and itis the duty of our population to realize the significance of this elTort. 
Thus, it would ‘be useful f the C hamber of Water, Forests and Hunting act in what 
could truly be called “cooperation” with the Ad ministration by training supervisors 
for basic operations,swho could then assist the Administration's agents ir-projects 
for rcaflorestation, game reserves and national parks. 


The agents of the hamber would not be officiats or agents of the ee 
These prerogatives belong to agents of the Administration. The agents of the 
Chamber would he mandated representatives from the region concerned, and their 
role would be to explain to the inhabitants of the region the importance of reafTorest- 
ation of a game reserve or of a national park. 


18S 
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‘Tourism : "4 : , : » he “ 
7 ° 7 i : : : . 


If the tourist industry is to thriye and:grow,it must be understood. by the populations 

in those areas where tourists ‘are likely to visit. The Chamber of\Fourism, therefore, — 
considers (hat in cach province a tourist office should be fei in which the local 

 « mayors and their assistants, with the leading citizens and tradespeople, could micct 

~ /to discuss such matters as the conservation of sites and building of trails leading 
to waterfalls and other places of interest. to tourists. 


FE 


\; If an awareness of tourism is instilled into the minds of the rural population, this 
could Jead to spontancous initiatives for building tourist villages in rural areas, 
where the visitor may find the rest he seeks “far from the madding crowd”, 

The Chamber of Tourism would like to appoint to cach tourist office an agent 
specially trained for the job; to draw the attention of the general public to the 
great interest that this industry merits, > - 
Obviously, these tourist offices should, once created, be linked to the Central African 
Tourist Office, The ‘nature of this association would have to be defined by the 
Administration, in particular: the Department of Tourism. - 
To sum up, we do not think that the program outlined here would duplicate that 
of the Administration, but would complement it., 
Consequently, if finances were available, we would propose to appoint agents as 
a Ay : 7 
follows : 
Agriculture : . ne 
wm ores Ouham : 2 agents per coniinunityor 22 communities : 
P Ouham Pend 2 agents per community for 23 communities 
Ou ke 2 agents per,community for 16 communities 
Kémo-Gribingul 2 agents per community for 14 communities 
Basse- Katto .2- agents. per community: for 16 communities. | 
M’Bomou , . 2 agents per community for 9 communities 
QOmbella-M’Poko” » 2-agents per community for 9 communities 
_Lobaye 2), .2 agents per. community for | 4 communities 
Nang-Mambére 3 agents for the province 8g : 
Bamingui-Bangord- 2 agents for the province, . 
Haute-K otto: 3 agents for the province / = ; 
Haute-Sangha 3 agents for the province 
Animal Musbandry . 
. % 
: QOuaka 3 agents’ 
Nana-M amber¢ 4 agents 2. * 
Ouham- Pende 2 agents 
Vak aga ae | “pent 
Water, Forests, Hunting . , 
Lobaye "2 aperits per conimunity for 4 communities. 
Basse-K-otto 2 agents per community for S communities 
Vakagi | 3 agents Porethe province 
. Kémo-Bamingui § agents for the 2 provinces” ; 
| ee Pe 
‘) ¥ : natty "Ok 7 
C : 186 ae 
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 Banuingul-Bangoran 3 agents 

-Vakaga 3 agents 

. . ~ ; 

Haute-Kotto 


2 agents ° 
M'Bomou/Haut M’Bomou 4 agents 
The whole program, if sui 


if suitably implemented, would ‘constitute not so much ¢ 


. so much a 
training program for management in the, conventional sense, buta vocational training 
| project for CECOMTAEE young people to return to the lard. 

_— 


: | 
; » ; ©‘ Recapitulation fe - s f 
\ . Agriculture 27agents «7 | fe 
\ Breeding 10 dgents: . | 
. Water, Forests, Hunting; ‘18 agents _ 
po * Tourism ce, ~ 12 agents - 
~ | TOTAL - Wagents 


5 


Automobile mechaniés shop 


Rapid vocational training Cente #- Bangui 
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a . Be 3 | ANNEX VI 


IEXCER RPT KROM THE RE QUEST OF THE € AMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF BANGUI (C.A.R.) 


The Central African Repu blic “al present has no school for training middle-level 
managers in commerce, é 


| 


We are thus obliged to send those: of our countrymen capable of benefiting fai this 
typeof training tova foreign country, with all the uncertainties (hat this implies with 
regard to (heir reintegration into the life of the country. 

Commerce in Central Africa is aud on chiefly by big European firms, or else by 
Africans from other countries, Centralafricans being more agricull ur’ al than commer- 
cral, | : : \ : i i 


. 
7 


In view of these problems, we have decided ‘to create a commercial school for 
tr aiming middle level managers, not only by theoretical education but also by practic- 
instruction, 


The mead: usec will not aim solely at training persons with the ter 1 ‘of integrating 
them into the existing network of private enterprises, a policy whidh: cout lecid, 
within a comparatively short lime, given _the-namber of students, to sending them 


straight from school into unemployment. The school will be for ‘the training of 


fujures indepe ndant tradesmen or store managers. 


t 
4 


After the normat cycle of stidies and a period of practical training, “the graduate 


-students of the school would: be working among technical or commercial assistants 


Irained in Pyitite through the agency of the technical schools of the chambers 


_of commerce in Paris and Marseilles, who would assist and advise them with regard 
to the choice, tocation and management of their future business. 


Needless to say, our organization will supply financial aid to launch these Central- 
african businessmen. ‘ 


The practical partof the training would be provided by creating a large.department 
store, Which would achieve two objectives : 


1) the rational d istribution of the country” s OWN products, at present faced with 


4 


numerous difficulties : } 


2) the practical training of our students, who, when they have finished theirtheoretic- 
al studies. would ti] the posistion needed for the proper operition of the store (col- 
lecting goods for sale, transportation, sales, management, administration, direction, 


accounting, public relations. ete.) 


. The importance of this project and the motives which led us to devise it deo not 


escape US, and the establishment of a practical program for its implementation 
roquites @ survey by a specialized organisation, to serve as aebasts for the future 


commercial school and its de aertment store, which would form one unit. 


Rate) 
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a eae be ee . oA. : 
a ee ae CAR, TECHNICAL. EDUCATION ' 1967-1968. - Z 


’ is oho ' 2 ‘ 


Personnel by Grade and Nationality 


Distribution of Teaching 
? 


‘Lycée Technique in BANGUI 


Other 
Nationalities 


Grade 


Centralafricans 


' oM M F M |. Fi .[.M oF 

Ju, 3 “s ie 3 > 
Steno = Typist Teacher — al 1 s 3 J ] 
Language Teacher es / l = : | ’ A 1 
Mathematics Teacher 5 : ~ | 5. = 
Letters Teacher = 5 7 es ah 5 ae 
Nat. Se. Teacher z= 1 : a ar 1 
Ind. Design Teacher = 4 |’ P = = 4 _ 
PTA - Masonry 4 a ” 2 4... 
PTA - Genl. Mechanics 2 2 2 = at 4° 
PTA} Auto Mechanics 1 4 - ~ =~ 5 — 
PTA Electricity 5 - “ — 53 a 
Head of Works = 1 = ‘is : 1 - 
ITA - Diesel a vd - ~ a | : 
Phy, Edue. Instructor ] J _ - 2 
PTA - Woodwork I 
Asst. Tlead of Works i 
Total 

\ 


Home Making: Teacher 
Asst. Pechnical Teacher PUA 


Rural Technician 


General Eduestion 
Drawing Instructor 
Teacher Primees 
Workers Instr. 
CEG. Teacher 


Moniters-Instruc 


Tlead PTA 


Total 


Source. Suusacal Yourbook 1907-08, | @) / 
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a ANNEX B/2 
C.A.R, EXAMINATION RESULTS - 1968 


Certificat d'Aptitude Professionnelle Commercial (CAPC) 


Trades; 


Europeans 


Office Workers Lycée Technique 


Free Candidates 


Asst.. Bookkeeper Lycée Technique 


Free Candidates 


Free Candidates 


Bank Employees 


Steno-Ty pist 


TOTAL’ 


Lycée Technique 


Lycde Technique 
Vee Candidates 


Auto Mechanics 


Ligetricity Lycée Technique 


-Lyede Tectinique 


Brevel (Enseignement Co 


Options . Institutions as Presented | Passed % = 
i a 4 a 
Bookkeeping j Lycée Technique 
| 
f 4  Secredarial Training | Lycée Technique 
TOTAL 


Source. Statistical Yearbook [467-1968 7 . 
GQe : e 
y 19% 
, 7 
& - " 
a ‘ * ; = 
. aa = 2 iF = 
P - ~ a i . 
f rg F 
; 1) 


L a i PO 
Entrance to the rapid vacational training Center - Bangui 


ra 
* 


2 
4a 


rf 


Filework - Rapid vocational training Center - Bangui 
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INVENTORY OF. FACILITIES FOR ‘TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN CHAD 


4 


= a 
s 


A. Institutions. and courses adininistered by the Ministry of mao Education 
and C ulture 7 
: AL & Ad. ddnatinnins providing long-term Gnd cycle) and short-term. ae 
eyele or CAP diplomy) technical education 


schnical Lycée at Fort-Archambault, and the Technical 
haol Annex. 


a) Industrial T 
Fducation Se 


by Commercial Technical Lycée at Fort-Lamy. 


A3. Para- industrial Hand | handicrafts training 
\ — Nine apprenticeship centers throughout the country, 
— P.M. : the Arts & Crafts Training Center at Fort-Archambault, 


Ad. T raining for women (homemaking: and dressmaking) 


oa _ Six advanced training centers for women, 2 of them at Fort-Lamy, 
‘Lat Lai, | at Mongo, 1-at Doba and | at Koumma, 


Institutions administered by the Ministry of Labor 


The Vocational and Advanced Training Center (CFRP) 


* 
* 


C. Institutions administered by other ministries 


Cl. National-Public Works School at Fort-Lamy, under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Public Works. . 


. 


C2. National ‘Helcemmunsioiiens School at Fort-Archambault. 


D. Vocational training provided by private enterprise 


Dt. Training centers of public or private companies with head offices outside 
Chad. 


4 : . 2 


12. Training provided by Chad companies in Chad. 


i, Training provided within the framework of bilateral and multilateral foreign aid 


‘. "EAL. Training center for rara) handicrafts at Fort-Archambault, 


291 


102 


A, INST ITUTIONS AND C OURSES ADMINISTERED BY 
oan THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


| . é . ’ a 5 we : : 
i. _ Introduction : 


' \ . a 7 ae 


— a “4 . : : 4 ; 
“The national education systenr Ss ' 


— 
: 


: Ministry of National: Education and Culture, organized along French lines?:was 
reated i 1957. Its struct ire was reinforced i in 1960, when Chad became indepen: 
ache . . i ee ‘ 


! 


It consists of the Minister, his techhical advisors and his cabinet. The administrative 
part of the Ministry constitutes the general managing body for education, 


lor the organization chart of the Ministry ; Annex 1. 


The educational system comprises primary education, which has “six grades (pre- 


liminary Courses | and 2, elementary courses I and 2, middle-level courses | and 2) ; 


secondary, education, consisting of the first cycle (from the sixth to the third grade) 


and the second cycle (second, first and final grades). 


‘The general education centers (CEG) supply the first cycle of secondary education, 


while the aenera and technical Lycées cover both cycles (Annex II). 


Private education is almost non-existent (see statistical stimmary below of education 
An Chad), 


+ 


Public edugation is free; resident students-are entitled to full board. 


mak 


\ 
_ EDUCATION IN CHAD |. 1967-68 
; ; \ 
a Statistical summary : _ ap : 
on ere ; Be Q 
a a : _ © Nuinber of students 
|No. off No. of eens a en 7 oe 
Gee ‘al 4. in other 
; institutions], courses — " oe a _counttios 


Pre-school education 


public 
private 
Primary education 
public 
private ‘ 
Secondary education 
C.E.G. Ist cycle 


2 ‘public 
fo private 
J 4 C 
oe Lycées Ist cycle 
public’ 
| | private | 
Lycées second cyclé 
public - 
. private * 
Normal education 
~ public 
private 
| Technical education 
Public C.E.T. 
Public Lycées 
7 Specialized education” 
: Higher education — 
_ Pre-school education 
; Primary education 
. | Secendary-genl: education 
Normal education 
a Source . Statistical vearbook 196 7-68 4 


203 


Ad. & A.2, 


a) The Industrial Fechnical Lycée a at Fort-Arehambanl 7 aa. ; 


This was created in 1966 by merging the former ‘Technical School aut f otk. 


? d Ta, 


Institutions providing long-term (2nd cycle) dnd short-term al st eyele arid 7 


CAP) Technical Educ ation — j 


f 


Lany and the Technical Lycée at Fort-Archimbault. More'accurately, 
the former Technical Lycée was<a Rind of Clty; Bo "e from. the 6th-to:- 
the 2nd grades, which also provided somewhat Limnitec! t taining for fitters 
followed by a course for aytomobile hechanics. 


The present Faidustrial Technical Lyons provides ‘ectn ical Eraining iter 


two levels: oF 7 


Subjects : 
; yeneral mechanics, electrical sastallations automobile ried nfes. 


al the first level, recruitment takes place -by ex amination among 
students completing the Sth grades ‘of the Lycées and CEGs, After 


three years’: study, they take the CAP diploma, in the, following Da 


_ muonry, carpentry-cabinet-making, 


The training is thus for skilled worker $. 2 


at the second level, the students are recruited after’the aid pa of 
the Lycées: and CEGs up to the ,technidian baccalatiréat. - There is 
no pr eparation for the baccalauréat. E, former choice of “mathe- 
matics and technology”. ee ee . . 


~All the ‘programs and - the examinations for aiplerides? elc,, are 


. 


based on the French system, All the students areresident, and almost. - 


all are Chad nationals: F a 
The number of hours of instruction varies according to the courses ; 
between 36 and 39 hours per week, although the ollicial regulations 
Ax the timetable at 30 hours per week, 

é ? . as 


"ENROLLMENT'IN 1968-1969 .- 


re 


No. of Nw. oF 


COUTSES studeats 


-3ra yr oe é: 


— oN oo ote ‘ 
Long-term aNy 2 


end TY. 
“dst TLL. 
Ieinal Vo. 
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A basic reform ef technigadecues tionis in the process Of ta king plaxce. cn 


joint mission from UNESCO and the French See retarigt of Stace for 


Cooperation, working witain the L NESC0/‘Wo rid. Bank pro gram, has 
drawn up reports which bear direezly con this problem. 


b) Commercial Technical Lwete at For t-lanty 4 
This institution provi¢les tramlingattwo cifferert level s: 


at the first level, reer uitratn t is by com pet itive: ¢x amimauon 
among students completing the Sth grade in the country’s 
Lyeces and CEGs, Afeer three years’ study trey tiket the CAP 
diploma in one of the 3: occupations : ¢ fe 2 ernpl ayee ASS Ista | 


beokkeeper, anc: st eno ara phe tty pis t 


ae the second level, receru im ent is from cthe sp uderts of the 
Po Lyvedes and CEC, alle r the 3 rd grade and Who waetto study 
economies. Attar a'lir st year of studies, called seem nd A (BY, 
they may opt either lo 7 the Baccalcwreit «By gz for the Bac. | 
«: aurea l dle Techn sie (BT nr) ¢ Serie, Gl ancl G 2). The total 
period of this second cycle, therefore 2s 3 years, as for all the 
Bucci aurcat, 


My 


ENROLIM NE IN: 19@9-1970 


2 No al | No. of 
lasses Pot dents ; 
= | 
Short-term tragmin ~t | 
Intveat CAP j | VQ) 
Sad vear CAL ° : | 4] 
trd yout CAP 4 18 
1 l 
a pee eek Sane e 
Long-term craining 
Second . iD 
Ini ls | ' Ww 
Int Cal | “0 
Ista . | - |-| 
lied B \ - I) 
bined Gs | | i+} 
bial ts? | | Ue vg 
esi 
Ia 


The equipment is minimal. Two classrooms are equipped with 
Japy typewriters. There are none of the various types of filing 
cabinets, nor modern equipment such as telephones, intereoms, . 
switchboard, ete. : 


Cc 


2 ri % ; 
There is no doubt that students who have completed their 
courses are not thoroughly prepared to work effectively in an 
office. . 


Parayindastrial and handicraft training 


Apprenticeship centers 


These were originally pre-apprenticeship centers ; Decree No, 15i7/EN of 
May 26, 1952, gave therm thy ttle of apprenticeship centers, Several modi- 
fications have been made since, particularly the abolition of grants for ap pren- 
tices. The reform of this system is under review. 


Purpose : 


[he centers, nine in number, were created to provide training in manual work 
(rural workers and artisans} for adolescents who had finished their primary 
cducation without-having obtained their CEP, of who were too old to compete 
mn the examination for entry to the 6th grade. 

The taming is tutended to give them the skills ofa specialized manual worker, 
able to make simple objects and Turniture and to do repairs and maintenance 
ina Vilage. These centers enable a certata cumber of young men to settle in 
rural areas, ’ 


Subjects taught, length of trataing and qualification : 


Carpentry iw tiughtin all the centers, Masonry in two, bookbinding in one. 


The official length of the courses is 3 Vears. But (his varies i practice Irom 2 


to 4 years, depencing om the center and the subject. “The stirlents receive a 
cerubicate of completed ippren ticeship. 


Program : 


This comprises approxuviitely ; 
15 hours. of shop work per week, 


PS hours per week ces obed to eeneral education. industrial drafismiansiip cnet 
voed ional technology. 
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ENROLLMENT FOR 1966-1967 
» (Data for 1967-1958 are not available) 
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DISERIBUTLON OF STtibtrats BY SUBJECT 1906/67 
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BK, 


are highly qualified, devot& 


} 
Tes uching personnel 4 


Uuctors, , These Instructors hold a CAP diploma, 

to th cit work but without any traming. 
ee A 

Rutio of students to teachers: (ete I. 


The centers employ k3 ing 


oa 4 


Remark — aan , 


The traning presently provided in the apprentices! ip centers is the subject 
ofonsiderable discussion by the various Chadianauthorities and by the expatriate 
experis. The a pteavak is being reviewed. in the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion, and also in the National Education Planning Center. Recommendations 
for reform have been made by several experts, notably those of ORT and of 
the BIRD/UNESCO cooperation program. 


Advanced Training Centers for wonaen 


There are six of these, two of which were visited by the ORT experts at Fort- 
Lamy, The students are adult women who take courses in reading and writ- 
ing, home economics and child care. 


Attendance at these courses fluctuates to such an extent that it was difficult 
to obtain accurate enrollment (approximately 500). Their importance for this 
survey is secondary, although their function of enlightenment and modifica- 
trom off attitudes appears to be, quite effective. . 


INSETEL TIONS ADMINESTERED BY THE MINESTRY OF LABOR 
The Voeational and Advanced ‘Training Center (CFPP) 


Created ia I9S9) with the name «Center for Accelerated V ocational Traming » 
(CEPR), this Ceater has expanded its activities since L968, date of arrival of 
the present Director, Mr Simon, . ' 
Phe chiel purposes of the Center are to provide accelerated trainins for cer- 
lain trades, to retram workers for new jobs, or to enable them to acquire a 
ligher standard of skrils, 


The traming given is exclusively for adults over the age of 18, who must hold 
the CEP diploma. 


The traning methods are based en those of the APPA. ' 


Phe number of students registered and graduated in recent yeats is piven tn - 
the following table: 


190 


1960/6} m2 


Yos/o4 IOLAL , 


~ Mechanics a 
No. of students : = a ‘4 ' 
Graduates 
Repoaters 


Dropouts 


Elec tricity 


No. of students 
Graduates 

i 

Repeaters 


Dropouts, 


Sheet me tal work 
No. of stidents 
Coricduate § 
Repeaters 
Dropouts 

A mi ‘ - 
Radio-electricnty ‘ | , ; 7 
No. of stadents ‘ 
Crrashicites 
epreaters 


Dropouts 


i 
Total ! 
Noob ytudednt: , . 
Crnraluetes 
Kepeaters ; ' : 
“Dro pauts ‘ ‘ 
SUC CUSA TE Gb aarte eo sat 


Se Ce Ss EN CH GREECE OX TITEL TTEGT i 


Stuedetits passeap ; r | I : 
' ' 


' { . ‘ 4 ' 


» Desde Chetek ON any Masses tial ex aiy 


Mle clituras i Hob 
Electr tly 

Shee t-npetieh seork 
Radiorebes fears 


total sh 


— -_ a oe bees eee tees es - = = 7 i ee cel 


“oof 


——|— a 


2 bs i . e i, . i 4 
Nouri tito ftoetel cin darth ad Sneemesne Cy rtie et teeter aden aeehsv te ae ee OSE caper be Ube tee Are be ce 


mf tte che eet Ah te ee ceeeeftrettend re fipers Pee dP UB Spree FM dew eh a OPP . ’ 
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i 19a8, @ vocationa | Trarning. sections Were started - 


_ Mac: une-Loals : 10 trainees 

Sanitary installations : 16 trainees 

= Assistant bookkeepers 2 . 16 trainees 

- Fitters: 20 tramees 

"Miaasanrs 21 trainees 

, Stenographers: Ty pists: 24 trainees 
Seeretares | 22 trainees 

. Tom: 129 tramees 


Also startect were | 


y 
~— 2 advanced training tnd evening courses for commercial employees 
‘ a 2 intvoductory Courses in auto-mechamies for students of the ENA. 
: Fhe Chamber of Commerce provides a partial accelerated commercial trains 
. Ing course from [EPC level tin the following occupations : 
ae baa 2 a 
Stenographers Typis ty 
: — Oilice employers ' 
Se ASSIS LE bookkeeper fe 
M3 
a Close tekelronship cists between the Center and private enterprise, Which may 
-. Mae explain the baph rate of continuanes im the various occupations, as 
» shawn the table below:, ; : 
~ . | OT Sheet-metal 
Peorins tr slinlerita Mechanies | Blectrierty : MWeoTk 
19O0 L961 LYal 19HS L9G] 9s 
a 3 
. : ‘ ee 
| Pooiphowcaiin (hele Oe apa tem 4 a () ws 
‘ oe Kelis ria on ie pC CHay : 7 ne) 10 a 
"a beagle heat occupation ' 13 5) | 
| Totalaunober ot Students teaned . (4 . 54 | “| 
4 Averape i oiG hy erry: ay oe I du 8 Wh PS 7k Ed UT? 
ee _ = Seen eens = ee a eee SPP SER Pee Tree 


‘ 
ra 


Sou. Reports hi Welt UNESCe) 


: The CEPR, however, fetses igs many problens as it solves. Uhe Chadian 
“authorities: Pave asked Cor the extension of thy pers ioal a th aining. But the 

Center oieht then be «compelnghes with the existing technteal education es- 
, Wolsbincents, Some cnaployers were mol Convinced of the cilectivencss of 
atewe ler atce| eee ge doy case, i deciding the vay in whieh this Conter 

ourht te be developed, i should be reme be red that orpenally it was creates! 


cr HL PHA, could on iMoertant role ta providing a dniwed acee lerated 
Lc Nor cadelts alread) nap loved and ta shay term veeational trary 


Vsti ys oof the needs wits made be Mir Simeon (Orrmeetor ot the Ch PP) and 
cane applied ig aecerdanee with the 


soto profes monabl adsivot. Lhe stucky rf 
compte cobuidission ob voettonal (aie aid wall the Cormiussten of 
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When the 1970 budget was ree 
effectiveness of the C.F.PLP. 7 


a 
C. INSTEPFUTEONS ADMINISTERED BA OTHER MINISTRIES 
C.1. National Public Works School at Fort-Lamy 
This School was created by the daw of January 15, 1968, and placed under the 
the supervision of the Ministry of Public Works. In September | 1966, It recel- 
ved us new title, the old one being the National School of ‘Te chnical Assis 
tants. Vhe students are recruited exclusively, by competitive examination = 
amongst holders of the BEPC diploma. 
Created to meet a regional demand for civil engineering technicians, the School ; 
vives d-years training for technicians in the public sector, In the following 
; subjects : Be 
topography (surveying) 
- public works - construction é 
wre public works - rural engineering. 
Phe allege dees not tran techoscians for the private sector, but rts statutes a 
authorize pes ite employers. Lo employ its graduates en condizion that they 
pormbursy the costs of (raring. 
[he fitst 2 years aie comuon to alk the courses, and cover general studies, 
Fa sthe Chord your, there iy a choice between public works ane topography 
In the dth year, there isa flucher ehvaiee inthe pubhe works section, between 
construction and cut: al engine rey. 
: ’ . A ote 
; J TREND OF ENROLLMENT 
. . ~ dst yea | ond year rd year’ Athy eat Grachuaited 
Bec ece e a arr = ] a semeoonsfi = = | ial Sa ae (maid eee ae ae eee a agree a 
se hmooly eat C | |: |} (i « I tc I ( I C 1 
ae el Pap ae ‘ { U | - . 
-_ Ei | | | 
YOON sn | | 
lt 
PDO Ob ie ; - 
° : i i | \ i 
Yatra]! 13 i | : / 7 } } ! 
| | i ; 
DY as ae t ) : { a ' N i , | 
TOOK G9 lo ft sh | poop oa Moot 9 : | 
ah 1! | V1 | | 4 | 4 q ; I ' 8 
| | ; 
weg i 
Qo Peteghg att Hy fiver the a des en | § 
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The valye of pipe sa dere t, at the ime of procurement; was about 12 million 
CFA tranes. [t ist Well adapted’ to the needs of the School, but a few additional 
Items are still required. . 


Practical work in the laboratories and in the ficld constitute an essential part 
of the programs. The means and methods used are such as to teaih good 
technicians in the various trades taught. 

The full-time staff ol the School are supplied by the’ Freneh Fund for Aid and 
Cooperation (FAQ). Phere ts a director, an assistant director and a number of 
technical assistants. 


The 25 part-time staf members come mainly from the various branehes of the: 
public sector (public works, rural engineering, kind: survey, Justice, lycee). 
The employment of part-time stall has the advantage of permitting a type of | 
traming which ts close to actual working conditions, since the students already 
have a contract with they future employers. 

According: to the School represeatative, the number of lechnicizns that Chad 
can absorb in the (rades taught is roughky between 20 and 35.0 Uf it is assumed - 


‘that the emplowment capacity in Niger and mr the Central African Republic 


ck, 


“(both of them are rterested) is. of the same order, then the tatal requirement 


might be assessed at about a hundred technicians. These needs Soufd be met 
nS to lOsears. Amongst the graduates of the first graduating ckiss, 2 Chadians 
were admitted ay stucert-cngincéers at the Nation: il Institute of Construcuen 
and Public Works. and from the second graduating: class, 2) Chadian and 
Central Atmeans were vdoitted to the National Superior, School of Public 
Works) : 


. 


7 x 
Whe NaQoatal beh counmacdecations Scheol at Port-Acchambault 


a 
Opened in P9864 the School pare Its status i 1967 and became a public” 
MStibuuion, severed bs a Board of Directors composed of the Director of 
the Postal Services and represent tives af the Ministaies of the Plan, of Natio- 
nil Pdueation and Culture, of Pinanee, and of National Detense, 


The Sehooed trans techincal specnilists ct tclecommiunreations aad, as dentane 
HW the private seetor is sliphtaia this Geld, the probleme ef tramp of techierans 
in (his sector has netarsen. This School detually speckuiets an teaenins: radia 


OPC Ltrs 


Phe courses hist yeni Nb Hie end, the students reece the ciplonar ot the 
school and ane qatepeated into the postil vind telecommGieatnony ser vrees 
with the mank of supe Iv EOnS of postal and telepraphy seruee.. Stunts are 
tdontted on the bases of a compedtive cxmiiehon, and inst habe the BE RC 


diploria. 
2 IY 


oa 


re aa 


TREND OF ENROLLMENT 


: ie Numbers 


| 
ef Diplomas oblined 

School year Ist your and year | 3nd year 

| = ! 

1963-64 bad 

1964-05 ; 10 (4 
: 1965-66 eb, oe 2 _10 ‘Id 
1966-67 | 10 ; 10 
é 1967-68 QF Lo* L cyt ae 


* of witch FL foreeery hho ehtic a forecgmers = M8 Pcl Corer. 


As can be seen, thas schaol is arcudy recienal in character, 


The teaching suit is composed ef 2 experts [rom the Enternational Telecom- 
municatiens Lnion (PTLD, waese services are supplied withia the framework 
of UNDP. Appotatments as assrstinat instriclors are held Hy former students 
of the school. 


The buildings, whieh are ald, baive beer acequately renos ated. heir capacity 
is a5 students, in full-time residence. “The equipment is comprehensive and of 
good quality, 


The training bs auch that dromouts during the courses and: failures in the 
final examinations are alinost mon-existent, “These results are remarkable, 
There follows an excerpt from the UNESCO report (EEN 13), which sets 
forth the primary reasoas whica cs paatn the success ef the School: 

wn 


«The elose relationships whic exist between students and teachers, 
thanks to which they receive fostruction and counseling adapted to their 
inday dual needs. 


Fhe yet that the Ceachers ere aet obliged to odserve weekly timetables 
of fixed classes, which meazs that they are avilable to the students at 
any tine that tlaey may be need eal. 

Phe tevrbtlity. of the curetcuka. which actows: the stuclents the time that 
they themsehes teed tr order tou derstand the matter studied. 


Phe use of eachiog methods whecheallimore Fo rintellipestes than memory. 
Phe eomsiderible ameuat of tie aiven to shop work, which avolds an 


artifen! distinetion acing: meade between taaauias cod intellectual appliesa- 
tien. : 


Phe contidenee placech in the stadit and the correxpoaudiop PeUSPOTst= 
bilities juiwen tooUaen yi witnesseel by the fact chat thee five Lasupervtsed.. 
sevens (0 laborateties Conbirinay Ga pensbee c quip le. 
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Personal qualities indispensable to technicians who will, in their future 


occupations, be called on to work admost or entirely without supervi- © 


sion, and on their oWn inittative are developed in this way». 


‘ 


VOCATEONAL TRAINING PROVIDED BY PREVATE ENTERPRISE 


Father Aeeause of the shortage of wie emplovees, owing to the absence of 
technical traming mn the trades ‘tequired by the employers, or because the 
auployers are barred from engaging persons with certain Kinds of tramung 


‘fas already noted), several companies: have decided to provide traiming or 


aclyvaneeQeeourses for their own employees. 
Consyderable changes have taken phice ino recent years, in parucular the 
disappearance of certain courses. The situation at the Gme of the survey, 


as far as could be aseertamedk was as follows : 


© 


OL Training centers ron by public or private companies with head offices outside 
ae . i 


tL) 


hy) 


e} 


al) 
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VAT ~ Att Afrique 
The traring of commercial and adminiptnitive employees ts carried oul 
at Abdpanin a course listing approximately 5 to G weeks. General and 
specniized traming as given to all Chadkin students reeruited, on an 
tintinited basis, but obviously on condition that ther abilities have 
been tested by the employer and by the Psycho- Peohnical Institute, 


The thamimny of management personnel - (a (raring period for the commer: 
cal and administrative employees of An Afrique) takes place in) Paris 
(le Bourret), The veneral tramp is mainty psychological, while the 
techoical traming. speettizes in traffic, counter werk, and accounting. 
The course lists about two weeks, fall Gime, and the number of students 
deBends. naturally, onthe number qualifying at Abidjan, 


4 


SUAEL AL. 


Phese are (ramming: courses lasting for 8 days to 3 months, depending: on 
the subycet and the needs of the company. They are given at Braczas alle. 


At tae request of the Chadiin Company, eniplovees ata level equal to 
thet of he BEPC diploma take a f-month teaming: Compse at the « Maison 
de PT ANaiete Prance-Atricaine et Malpaches at Lendlly (Rhone), Prange. 


he S20... 4A. at Port-Dany 


file ailche establishments of this company, Che SOON, tn Chad atbenip- 
tec ta use the school whieh the PECNOAN crpanived atl Cotonou 
 Chachais were sent there, but only one completed the course, 
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1)2, Training provided by Chadian Companies in Chad 


‘ 


The Chadian Water. and Electricity Company (STEE) 


The ORT team was not able to visit this center, and the information 
below was taken from the report of an earlier mission. —. 


The company employs 160 workers, of whom abouso0 are technicians and 


skilled workers. 


‘or the past 3 years it has a center at Fort Lamy for vocational training 
aa advanced training courses, which is a miniature of the school at 
Gjurey-le-Chatel, in France, 

The purposes of this center are: 
training of network electrigians 
traming of shift leaders 
training of power skition supervisors, 
The chic! problew facing the management is that about half the employees 
are net only dliterate but do net speak any French.: Even those with a 
higher stan dard of educaurion cannot be sent directly to Gurey-le-Chatel, 
There is thus a clear requirement to combine teelinical literacy with an 
Increase In Vorational hnowledge. 
The courses conprese : 
~ Ooamonths teehmeal itioduehon 
on-the-job triuming for electrical installation techmenins ma year or 
IS months , 
specralized traranag (clectrichins, meehamics, efe.), & period that hi idl 
not Vet been begun in 196s. 


bor the moment. ouly the Bort bamy Center bay these courses, which 
will dates be extended te other electrified areas: Abéche, Moundou and 
Lort-Archambault. 


Nimost JO techmicnias are botlowtiy these coutses 


COTONERAN 


This company pgroaps 22 phints and 2 repair shops and other establish: 


\ 


ments 


Fhe training of adnanmistiative emiplovees apd purchasing agents for 

COPONERAN has been undertaken at area rch ambault with students 
a the BEPC level, after paveho-teehnical tests, Phe perrod of traming 
in Janonths of theory plus an on-the-job tramimge period from dune [5 to 
September Ps. COLONE RAN bas printed its own technical courses, 
andoanstructon ps based on these manuals. Phe company admits to each 
(raining? course, a Humber af trainees in response to felt needs, Phere ts 
SUT proat dificully im recruiting young men for the bush services. 


Because of the urgent need te ive advanced traming to existing employees 
and beeause of the lack of reeruitment by schools of training: centers, 
a Vocational trams sécthon was created at Bonmor fis purpose is to 
provide advanced: trainiag. courses for those already employed) and: to 
train new employees. Reerumltimnent for new students is done at the aye 
of bs. Liang bisty From 4 toe a years according to the trade studied : 


Yio 
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is adapted to the needs of factories and workshops. 


12 students are presently in the section at Bongor. + - os 


NSCKN (New Commercial Company of Kouilou-Niari) 


This company no longer provides any training. After having spent 10 
million CFA francs in 2 years for training employees, Mr Maillard, 
the chrector, abandoned the commercial training, as only one trained 
employee remained, all the others having succeeded in getting jobs in 
administration, The ORT experts met with Mr Maillard, who is also 
President of UNITCIZAD (the employers’ association), and Economic 
and Social Advisor to the Chad | Government; and he explained why he 
had abandoned the training project . On the other hand, he was encou- 
raging about the training provided by tlie Chamber of Commerce, though 
making it clear that he regarded the accelerated vocational training as 
madequate, 4 
Banking Technical Training Center at Fort-Lamy 


Counterpart of the Parts Center, it provides training at 2 levels : 


— Preparation for CAP diploma for bank employees; an evening / 


course tasting 3 years, 6 hours per week ; 

Preparation for Brevet Professionnel dEmployé de Banque (second 

degree training), by correspondence. 
Method of recruitment: volunteer employees capable of following the 
(ramming and recommended by their employer. 
Phe costs of thus traintg are borne entirely by the banks. including the 
payment of overtime wages to the employees. Despite this, attendance 
In oor and results are disappointing, Three teachers are in charge of 
this training, and at the moment an effort is being made to adapt the 
program to African requirements, 


Numbers . Ist year CAP 21 
2nd year CAP lO 
drd year CAP 26 


PNamination results + @ candidates, only 3 passed. 
= q . 


bor the Breevet Professionnel, 6 students registered, only 4 of whom are fol- 
lowing the correspondence course regularly. There is no organized 
CUATLLEON as Net, 


Itas apparent from the above table that the capacity of 30 students per 
class is net vet fudly utilized. The proportion of drop-outs ts high, The 
results obtammed in the first years demonstrate the deficteney in gene ral 
educallon received by students before them adfussion. 


The Sthool is in a new, modern and well-constructed building, which 
has a Dvosstory acnimisteative wing (ollices of director, deputy director, 
oseeretariat, records, students’ library, geology. and topogri Iphy sections), 
With a loot surface OF F272 sq.meters, and a three-story wing contuning 
ghissrooms and beboracories, with a floor area of 1009 sq. meters. In 
achtition fo six chissroonis, this second wing houses a hydraulics tiboratory, 
od a cheanstry and physics laboratory, 
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E, TRAINING PROVIDED WITHIN THE ¥RAMEWORK OF BILATERAL 
* AND MULTILATER SI FOREIGN AID : 


El. Training center for rual handicrafts at Fort-Archambault 


The decision to establish this center was made in 1962, and it was opened ‘in 


May 1963, with-financial aid and the help of one expert ‘from ILO, 


Purpose : to train rural mechanics (cartwrights, blacksmiths), who could then 
know how fo carry out simple work with wood and iron, in order to meet the 
demand for repairs and maintenance of animal-drawn farm equipment. The 

zone of influence of this center extends over the whole of the cotton-growing 


‘region (5 provinces in the south of Chad), where mechanized agricultural 


utilization is developing rapidly. 


Origin of students: in collaboration with the village authorities, students are 
drawn from among young farmers of 20 to 30 years of age in arcas inet 
going modernization. These young | men have promised to return to their 
villages after training. ‘ 3 


Type and duration of COUFSCS % Training lasts for 9 months and iS divided ina 

(wo parts; ~ re 

— 6months in the workshop (FPA method). Fhe practical training is supple- 
mented by training in arithmetic, so that the artisan is able to keep his 
accounts and-ensure proper cymmercial management ; 
3 months in the field, where the students are taken by a workshop truck, 
These trucks stop in villages Where the students corhe from and carry out 
work at the request of theTocal population. 

- During their trainings “Students receive free accommodation and food 
but no salary nor .thdemnity, 


e 


Number of trainees aud results were as follows : 
Up to 1968, 37 yrtisans were trained, of whom 34 are back in then villages 
carrying on thes trade, 

Precautions taken for resettling the artisans in the village 


a) A Be of figures ‘has been made, with reference, on the one hand, to the 
minmum amount of equipment (ploughs, carts, yokes, bicyeles, domestic 
funiture) to, be made or repaired each year, and, on the other hand, 


Xo the level of income in cotton necessary to enable a village population to. 


Support a rural craftsman. 

b) The Development Bank provides each trainee leaving the center with an 
establishment loan of 400,000 CEA franes, at 4 per cent interest, repayable 
in Jyears. In fact, these loans are frequently not reimbursed, the craftsmen 
tending to overlook this question. 


Other activities of the Center ; 
In addition to the training described above, the Center has provided trainin g lor 


1? trimmees, cither as rural handicrafts monitors, or as workshop monitors, 
The results are not very satisfactory. _* 


Further development of this system : 
A second, identical Center has been opened at Pala, in the south avesl of tle 


country, 04" 
abi ! 
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Sg EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AND TRAINING NEEDS 
. r ‘ ‘ 2 . ; 
Ae 7 _¢? 
AL YMPLOVMENT SITUATION : 
* iF . - * 
“Tey ; : 
In 1962, the active population was estimated at 1,400,000 pe 
follows: ns : 
a 


§97 G00 Farmers 


. 444,000 settled cattle- breeders 
>: 300,000 nomadic cattle-breeders 
64,000 artisans and traders 
. 45,000 Wage-earners, . 
2 Un YS’ stirvey made Hy an inspector from the Ministry of Labor gave a tocat 
Of 29.246 wage-carners, broken down’ as follows» 
approximately 17,000 tnskilled laborers (3,000 of them on farms) 
OS 9O2b white-collar. workes 
S488 blue-collar workers @. 
49S technicians and manage ts. 
5 Necsus el the Lidustral coterprises existing in 1966 (power, construction and 
Waller coripamles) Was Gurtied out under thee UVDEANC program, 
In the snacdern ecw the pumbers of permanent employees appear tohave devele- 
pecl as Follows : 
Daas | 
4 1H 2.094 Se 1963 = 4,153 , 
MOP 3.309 — = 1964 = 3.938 
1902 ~ 3.ho 1965) Fk9 
1966 = 4,24'7 
4 It) 1909, a Stave’ Way made by Madame S$, Bousquet, with the, object of 
suppaying basic tiforma tron to provide the base for mun power and trvining 
pling. Phe following data were obtained : ; aa 
( structure of the labor forge (Chadians and foreigners) ; 
ae a hast . : 
ly sector OF aCENILY, ib 
by Tewgl AF qualification, 
hy trade: 
prepious chiploy ment trends: 
borgsceable trenuly (anew requirements for skilled workers): 
That baciites currently ih use or envisaged ant the tear Future, 


Phe survey wits also intended to propose a sele of needs with repard to trating 
and advanced teaming. with as objective the “Chadieation” and the develop - 
Ment of cork sectors Of aetivigy. 
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The summary results of the study indicate : 
© 
Sectors Percentage 
a, of replies 
P Setvices (hotels, cinemas, etc.) a - (80%) 


Liberal professions (banking, _ ‘  s 
insurance, medicine) . | : (70%) 
Transportation a i (90%) 
Construction and Public Works” (75%) 
Iridustry 


Commerce * 


6792 |6 404 


This would indicate the following weighted balance for 1965: F 
1. Services OO 388 \, 4 
2. Liberal professions ‘ 357 . 
3. Transportation 1,040 4,655 . 
4. Construction and Public Works | 1,240... for the industrial. 
5. Industry ‘ — 2,375... sector, extrapolated 
6. Commerce . 0 7,248 
The table for jobs in the industrial séctor broken down by occupational levelfor 
the year 1965 is: a 7 , 
~ Laborers and specialized laborers ° . 2,009 
Assistant manual workers “owes 712 
; Semi-skilled workers, Grades 1,2 and3 .. 1,416 


Skilled workers | & 2, highly skilled workers 83. 


Heads of workshops, team leaders 98° 

Technicians a 4 Ai di ca 

Managemént re < es 
TOTAL \ ~ 4,438 — _ 


It can be seen that the total is close to that of 4,655 permanent waBe-earners ‘in 
_the industrial sector, and, especially, to the total of 4,439 given by the UDEAC 
survey for the same year. It may thus be assumed that there are some 4,500 
wage-carners in the modern industrial sector. 5 
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5. Inquiry by the Ministry of Labor in September 1966 


Fy 
Numbers of employees by sector : _ / ys ae: 


wh ® | ~ - 
Sectors . ; a . Total . - Skilled 
al | Commerce a 314 
Misc. ifidustries 9°“ = : : 457 
Constriction and Public Works 2 2 1 029 
Transportation = 46 , 160 
_ Agriculture ; 1712 
_ Food industries a 88 
Hotel industry i ae ' 182 
Mining and quarrying . , . 
t _ ‘Banks and insurance ‘= 


Public and industrial services 


Totals 


, Se a / 
6. The number of employees, as supplied by. the Family Allowance Fund, 
given as 11,000. — : * 


_ In conclusion, it can be said that, apart fiom Madame Bousquet’s survey, 

““which remains thé only document, constituting a scientific study (but containing 

certain weaknesses, which will be referred to later), it is possible only to. guess 

r at the true number of employees according to distribution by occupations and, 
within each occupation, by hierarchic level. 


It should be noted that, of the 45, 000 persons employed i in on- -agricultural acti- 
vities, 29,000 are- employees, 9,630 of them in the administrative services 
: (according to the Budget figures for 1968). The labor force employed in the 

modern sector of the economy, at the end of 1967,;was' 14,500 (figures from the 
- Employnient Ones) The other employees are engaged on a aeasana) basis. 
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: : . an] ] 
Distribution of employces ; . 7 
by main sectors of economic activity - a 
aa ne 


~~ T967 


Sector of No, of | 
employees 


‘economic activity 


Agriculture | 

Industry - 

Construction 

Transportation — 
2 Commerce 


Services 


wee : Employment Office Annual Reports, 1965, 1967, Republic of Chad. - 
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‘Remarks: 7 ~ - 
The labor force in Chad includes a large number of foreigners : 


Origin of workers employed in the modern sector 


ed 


More significant is the fact that the ratio of foreign workers is “directly pro- 
portional” to their level of qualifications, as shown by the following ‘table’: | 


1967 / 


Foreigners 2 23 1 880 


a Chadians 135 * 12 650 


‘) ae. “Rie ° 9g p° 
ERIC : 7 


‘OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 


Chadians TForeigners) Total, . 


Directdrs ¢ and senior managers . 


Middle ‘val managers: . 115 
Office employees ’ 1.939 
Skilied workers ' 984 


Unskilled workers 9552 


Source ; According to information supplied by the Hinployment Office, Ministry of Labor. 


B. Requirements in technical workers, 


“ae ments for the five years of the 1966-1970 Plan for the Republic of Chad, The 
sie survey clearly shows the most urgent needs in training and RENAN TEE 


» COUFSCS, aS follows : i a4 
oe Pe . { 


coor re, The Bousquet’ survey ' was re] as the basis for deimatine ihe training require- 


1) Skilled and semi-skilled personnel: 
ae a)’ Tertiary sector —— 
: — T ypists 
— Shipping and Customs clerks 
» ~~ Bookkeepers 
~—— Secretaries 


-— Store managers and sales stall 


- 6) Manual and technical work 


—. Mechanics (general mechanics, auto mechanics) =f 
—  Sheet-metal workers/welders , 
Bodywork technicians 
~— Diesel mechanics - 
— Refrigeration technicians . 
~~ Electricians 4 

— Hotel staff 
\  -— Auto fitters/Repair technictans 

~- Plumbing fitters 

—« Carpenters/Cabinet makes 

— Stonemasons 

— Rodsman- 
, 
Parallel to each of these training sections, an advanced training section should 


be envisaged. ; 
222. 


I. Section HI of the Five-Year Plan, the requirements set-down for the period 
1966-1970 (by training level initially needed) are as follows : : 


Occupation level ~ Requirements given 
CAP industrial ; $50 ; 
BEL 120 

CAP commercial 350 


a Brevet commercial 200 


The anainil goals established by the Plan, from 1969, are: 


95 CAP industrials (auto mechanics, general mechanics, electricity, 
masonry, car penrly) 


a 


27 ~=BEI (auto mechanics, general mechanics, . cadastral draftsman- 
le electro- one): 


30 BEC or BSEC sdsuet essing a ets 
It is extremely doubtful that these goals will be attained during this period. 


Following is an excerpt from a pertinent official source : 


«If the needs of the Plan are to be met solely in respect of techitical industrial 
training, the number of recruits in 1969 and 1970 would have to be 164 at the 

‘Technical Lycée level and 478 at the technical school level,. Suéhsat increase in 
enrollment is neither possible nor desirable. It is im possible because of the 
inadequate reception facilities and rudimentary equipment ofthe Industrial 
Technical Lycée at Fort-Archambault and undesirable because of the difficulties 
of finding employment after training”. 


. : Table -- Training and employment 
; of students with industrial technical. training 


General mechanics 
¢ 


Auto mechanics 
Masons 
Carpenters: 


Electricians 


Needs Db . Theoretical deficit 


ae 


Trained students (with diploma) P.. Students employed ‘ 
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The table below shows the requirements formulated by the Plan, the numbers of 
students trained at the Technical Lycée in 1966 and 1967, the theoretical deficit 
in relation to the stated needs and, finally, the number of students employed 
‘at the end of their training penne, ‘ 


a —_! : 


“The rate ‘of employment in relation to the number of studests eaned: is 66.6°~ 


per cent, but the rate of employment in relation to the stated nceds would. be 
only about 5.6 per cent. . 


The explanation of this discrepancy lies in over-estimation of the needs. 
Apparently, the analyst of the labor market took as vacancies those posts 


allotted to employees trained onthe-job and who had not reached the.Jevel of - 


training initially required.: In fact, these theoretical jobs have never’ come on 
to the labor market, . ; 


C. Contacts with employers 
It should therefore be Rann in mind that the figures for the goals not ‘only 
_ exaggerate the potential absorption capacity of the labor market, but are 
‘incapable of achievement for financial reasons, In 1966-67, not one techincian's 
diploma was awarded.’ According to Mr Rossignol (report of mission to 
Chad, May 30-June 10, 1967), there were about 40 jobs for technicians and 80 
_for skilled workers still to be filled, 


Persons contacted : 


Mr Maillard, General Director of the NSCKN, President of UNITCHAD 
Mr Dejoux, Director of the Chamber of Commerce 

Mr Pradel, Director of the BIAO (bank) » 

Mr Simon, Director of the CFPP 7 

Mr Abtour, Director of the Hotel “La Tehadienne” 

The ORT expert on a previous mission met with : 

Mr Wintenberger, Director of Colas Routicre 

Mr Guerin, Director of SETUBA. ° 


The employers. stressed the shortage of electricians, refrigeration technicians 

fitters, turners and diesel mechanics in particular, Most operating firms are 

very small and ty view of the narrowness of the market, this leads to the follow- 

ing paradoxical situation : a few firms operating in several liclds ~- -yet specializ- 
- ation is not desirable in a small company. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMEN DATIONS 


In the second part, “Employment situation and training needs”, vit can be seen 
to what extent this areca is subject to estimates; “approximations and errors, 


A scientific survey .is necessary, carricd out by a team comprising technicians 
and training staff During the Bangui conference, ORT learned that this 
survey had already been undertaken. Those responsible for this clfort should be 


‘cncouragéd, since these basic data are necessary for any. Pragesal lo reform, ~ 


technical education and vocational traming. 


In the commercial sphere, a few existing large companies may suffice for the 
export and port trade of the country, but all of the. internal commerce and 
distribution ‘must be structured and developed. The first thing to be done 
would be to define the commercial networks and to train Chadians for internal 
trade, A study mission is recommended. 


As already mentioned, the reorganization and’ réshaping of the Technical and 
Industrial Lycée at Fort-Archambault has, reached an advanced stage and its 
financing by the [BRD is almost certain. Regders are recommended to read 
the report of UNESCO mission EFM/13 of June 1968. Nevertheless, the Chad 
authorities are urged to reconsider this refor hi in the light of the regional pro- 


jects which will result from the Bangui conference of October 1969. 


While the buildings of the Technical and © ymmercial | -yecee at Port-Lamy may 
be suitable, the training programs and theAcaching methods are poorly adapted 
to the goal in view, There are a few equipment problems, -but these are minor 
compared withthe didactic and pedagpgic problems of this school. 


A previous ORT report has already/ drawn attention to the usefulness of 
manual training in primary education, During the study ‘mission, the ORT 


‘technicians were shown several projects relating to this subject (orientation 


courses: from the 4th to the 6th grade, introduction of primary school teachers 
to cdudcational manual and agricuftural work), These tnittatives should be 
encouraged. Only difliculties i obtaining finanging hinder the ellectiv¢ 

introduction of this new system y the Republic of Chad. a 


The apprenticeship: centers should) be reviewed and renovated, taking. into 

account the following factors | a 

- the quality of candidates when recruited, 
new pedagogical methods, 


— courses offered and prospects for: employment. 
i 
The regional character of the National School for Publie Works should. be 
intensified. This is not diflicult, sinee the schools capacity casily permits the 
admission of students from other countries of central Africa. 
a 
The creation of the “Commission Prainming and Employment ™ must be aecelera- 
ted so that it can begin work without delay. The country needs this commission 
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in order to carry, out the following, recommendations |, 


1) to find as. wide a basis as possible for training, if ‘order to facilitate 
reorientation and to provide the different specialized workers required 
— by a narrow labor market; 
2) to decide. after studying the question, whether it would not be better 
* to limit the number of trainees and to concentrate more on the quality 
of their training : ae 


3) to develop the persons already Siipleyed at every level. : 


By assuming additional tasks suchvas analysis and job definition and by being 
allotted an anoiual budget, this committee would become a national office for 


vocational training, (ONEP), 


Tourism and the hotel industry 


The first Five-Year Plan, for 1966-1970, was unable to define the requirements 
in hotel stay “his is quite understandable, since the eperating methods of 
the new cham. of hotels were not defined at that time. 


The Ministry of the Plan confirmed that the investments envisaged in-the first 
Plan have in fact been made, with the exception ‘of the hotel in the Douguia, 

region, which is stillin the planning stage, But the problem of operating chains 
of hotels, now buillor being built, remains untouched, “While it may be possible 
that finunemp be found for the development of these tourist regions, there 


are still absolutely no plins for the systematic traming of stall, 


The problem of traming hotel staff comprises both the traming of new em- 
ployvees and the advanced training, if not the initial training, ins many cases, 
of employees already enpaged, ‘ 

The director of the Hotel “ha ‘Tehadienne’. Mr Abtour, is: categorical: 
“up Co now, he said, “nothing: effective has been done with regard to hotel 
‘rating. On-the-job training was tried with young men of CEP or Brevel 
level, but the results were not satis aclory because of the students’ lack of 
peneral education, 


~Pwo-vear traming: courses for holders of the BEPC at the Llotel School at 


Nice did not ive satistuctory results. Moreover, such a course interests very 
few Chadnins, since the holder ofa BEPC has aspirations far above the possibi- 
ities of the hotel tadustry. Yet the hotels in Chad have 358 beds, 108 of them 
nba Pehadienne” 

The immediate needs sare for 60 hetel employees (kitchen, restaurant and 
reception), 
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ANNEX I --- Organization of the Ministry of National and Education of Culture, 
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_ Key to abbreviations a . 

MENC Ministére de I’ Education Nationale, ef de la Culture 

ES. ; - Enscignement supéricur a ae a 

IZVAF » : Institut: d’Enseignement cele Ane et Veterinaire -d’Afrique:s 2 

Centrale ; a ; 
LA, : Inspection Académique 1 
1.N.T.S.H. Institut National Tchadien’ ‘des Sciences: Handines a 


CNUNESCO : Commission National dé i UNESCO 


SGENC : Seerétarfat Général de I’ Education Nationale et de la Gulluee 
De Cr : Direction de Enseignement ms Second Degré ct del Enseignement 
; Technique | 
DEA, : Direction de TE uscignement du Premier Degré 
-SBAF : Service du budget et des affaires financidres 
pe. : Direction de la-Culture. 
IPN : Institut Pédagogique National 
BET : Bureau d’étude et des textes Ty 
BP : Bureau du personnel _ 
SPCS « Service de la planification et de la carte scolaire ~ : 
ILA : HEpection de I Enseignement de FArabe 
aX” :Examens 
~ SET : Service.de PEnseignement Technique 
“Cpe : Centre de documentation pédagogique 
CPP: Centre de perfectionnement pédagogique 
-SOSPs * : Service d’orientation scolaire ct professsionnelle 
SPRP | - : Service des programmes et de la recherche pédagogique 
ler D’. : ler degré ' 
2teme D : 2eme Degre 
ssc _ : Statistiques scolaires 
““EPE : Etudes des financements de, l Education . 
GDCS : Groupe de développement des constructions scolaires 
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ie CATION SYSTEM IN CHAD. ANNEX II 
ei j ‘Ecole Normale Sunddeunt ; u 
ie in Brazzaville ’ ; 


Baccalaurgats 


of technicians . Baccalauréat ©. i Teachers 


an peal 


Diplomat . 


war "AR" no id Bad 


Final 
Gh . 


Sec. Econ, 


a ae ot :xaminations ee 
‘vobeiar Werte 
LExaminationse sag este 
en: * pecat nen ae i eee 
CAP, ' Monitor’ sf 
f : Diploma, 
; 4 


sae 8 


c 3rd comm, 


2nd - Pedagogic 
& ae iid tMonitor'st Centers 
intone 


Apprentice 


-aECaeeen | 
1 Entrance Examination 
in 6th , ; 


ca 
x 


ship 


Centers -*} 


A ee ey See eat cee Se 
. 


Middle-tevel course | 


E keene course 2 “ , ee 


ae a EET AT at | =. \ 


Primary 


fiducation 


oot the best students.only. . ; oe Hea og 
Spensac : Section préparatoire a Tecate n normale Supérieure d'Afrique Centrale. 
Source. Ministry of National Kducation atid of Culture. - 
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. ) , , = —. » " ANNEX A on 
PUBLIC TECHNICAL EDUCATION 1969, — 
‘ \ ; ‘ Distribution of Technical Education Personnel by Title and Nationality 


Administrative Personnel” 
teads of Institutions 

Vice » Principal . 
Bursar . 

General Supervisor 
“Resident Supervisor 


Secretary =~ ’ 


' 


* Total 


Teaching Personnel 
Certified Teacher 
Licenced Teacher 
Teaching Head’ 
Secretarial Teacher 

’ Bookkeeping Teacher : 
General Education Teacher (CET): 
C.E.G. Teacher | 
School Directress 
Teacher 
Assistant Technical Teacher 
Theoretical Technical Education Teacher 
Engincer : ; | 
Worker Instructor ri 
lead of Contractual Work! 


Drawing Teacher = // 


a ie 
° reaanncieay A cy? 


Physical Education Instructor 
Art Monitor . 


Called from the Contingent 


General Total 


Foregoding includes that of the two Lycées Techniques. plus the two Art Centers (Fort-Lamy and Fort-Archambawlt). 
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; | ANNEX B 
tee, BK ‘mee ON RESULTS SINCE 1948 a 

‘ — Wie: ures ire oe of only Chadians) , 

‘ ‘ : a ~ ~ = a _ a Number] —-~ = iy - " . 
Neccae oe Admitted - "ae tae j 
ae ‘CEP.T. B.E.P.C. C.A.P, comm: | C©-AP.ind. bac 

. 1948 An ae 
/ 1949 91 
1950 95 
195b 122. * 
1952 169 1 
1953 170 lo -¢ 
1954 220 ' 15 
1955 288 34 
1956 364 25 : 
1957 6ll 38 ’ 
, 1958 520 37 
1959 "938 62 e 
1960 967 92 . 
961 1 356 86 
1962 2 346 173 a 
1963 1816 -} | 190 
_. 1964 3959 259 | 
1965 2913" 231, 
1966 5 856 » 366- 
1967 * § 209 30s. |. - 
‘ “1968 | 4576 658 2 
; _EXAMINATION RESULTS IN 1969 . -_ 
CHADIANS 
Presented 
B. 3, c 


10126, *| 1.059 
“1510 - 4x 75 


| CEPT 
BEPC 


/ (CAP Oftice Employee 46 l 
{CAP Bank Employee . 2 28 
CAP Assistant Bookkeeper 51 
CAP Auto-Mechanigs 7 
CAP Electricity 9 
CAP Masonry 2S 
CAP General Mechanics i 
CAP Carpentry 2 
Bac A2 
Bace A3 9 
-"= Ad 36 8 
-"- C 6 l 2 
"2 Dg. * 90 2 10 
-"- Gl ‘ 17 | 5 2 
-"= G2 14 — 10. 2: 
Mechanics Cont 4 re ’ 
96> G 
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Vocational training Center - F.T. Lamy PE “ 
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INVEN area OF FACILITIES FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
ND VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN GABON 


A. INSTITUTIONS AND COURSES UNDER THE MINISTRY OF NATION- 
AL EDUCATION : 
A.|. Institutions providing, long-term technical training (2nd cycle) 
a) Technical Lycée at LIBREVILLE . ‘ 
b) School of Public Commerce at PORT GENTIL 


A.2. Institutions providing short-term technical training 
a) Schools of technical education (LIBREV VILLE, OYEM, MOANDA, 
and TCHIBANGA) 


b) | private commercial section at BITAM 


A.3. Para-industrial and handicrafts training 
2 public Apprenticeship Centers 


A.4. Traning for women and girls (hamemaking and dressmaking) 


A.4.1. 3 Technical Schools of feminine Arts (MOUILA, FRANCEVILLE 
and MAYOU MBA) 


A.5. The dctseniy Institute of Technology 


8. INSTITUTIONS ADMINISTERED BY THE MINISTRY OF LABOR 


B.1. Centers of rapid vocational training (LIBREVILLE and PORT GENTIL) 
B.2. “Sainte Marie” private center for rapid vocational training P - 


B.3. Rapid vocational training center for commercial and clerical stall 


~"C. INSTITUTIONS ADMINISTERED BY OTHER MINISTRIES 
‘C.2, Post Office vocational training center at LIBREVILLE, administered by 


the National Office of Postal and Telecommunications Services 


D. TRAINING PROVIDED BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


E. OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
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A. INSTITUTIONS AND COURSES ADMINITERED BY THE MINISTRY | 
OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 


Introduction 


. 


The Ministry of Education is responsible for the implementation of g government 
policy with regard to education. It also carries on research in methodology and 
organization. The Ministry administers numerous state-operated educational ins- 
titutions and also superyjses .the private schools, 


Private education is governed by legislation, which provides for uniform education 
throughout the country; use of the official language (French), conformity with 
official programs, a single system of examinations and tests and maintenance of 
professional and moral standards. In return for these requirements, the state makes 
a considerable contribution to _ education through subsidies. 


sane 


is identical with ve of Pace 


In nchnieal education, the programs and methods are identical a neary identical 
to those employed in France. The person responsible is the Director of Technical 


Education. 


In the first plan, for 1966/70, an overall structure for technical education was 
proposed (see Annex 1). Schooling is compulsory up to the age of 16, resulting in a 
level of admission to the CETs or Lycée at the 4th grade. 


TREND OF ENROLLMENT IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION SINCE 1961 


No. of students 


165 
271 
385 
100! 
1 236 
1 441 
LE SOd 
| 539 


Source . Statixticul Yearbook 1967-68 we i 
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A.L. Institutions providing long-term technical educativn (2nd cycle) 


a) The Albert Bernard Bongo Lycée Technique at Libreville (not including y 
». the CET annex) 
In this school, students are oriented, on completion of the 4th grade, either 
toward the industrial'or the commercial section. The examinations: at the end 
of traning are those for the BEC (brevet @enseignement commercial), the BEI 
(brevet denseigneemnt industriel), the BSEC (brevet supericur denseignement 
commercial), the brevet de technicien (technician’s diploma) and the bacca- 
laureat technique et cconomique (baccalaureat in technology and economics), 


The buildings of the Lycée Technique were renovated in 1968, but with little 
“effect on the workshops. A dormitory for 650 students is on the school 


grounds, ‘ 
\ 
LYCEE TECHNIQUE LIBREVILLE 
Number of students per section — School year 1907-68 = 
Section Srab year 4th vear 
BOG 

Seeretural traminy: 23 

Accounting 6 

bconomies (BSEC) 17 

BAC beononues 30..—«7 

BAC Technique a 

Brevet of technician 

General mechanics 55 

Auto meehianies ‘ 
A urpentry 

lotal 171 30 


Settee Statistical Vevrbunsd [eer fn 
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The breakdown by sections shows examynations taken and the length of the 


COUPSes - 
The complete BEL takes 4 years from the 4th grade. 
The complete BEG takes 4 years from the 4th grade. 


The bacealauréat takes 3 years from the second grade. 


reorganizing the Technical Lyeée at Libreville, which is to become exclusively 
a technical institution of second degree, and will thus train students for the 
BEL. bacealauréats techniques and brevets de techniciens. The CET will 
become a separate institution (see Anneses Hand Pl. “New structure of the 
Technieal PE yeee’). ‘ 


The second plan, covering the years 1971 to 1975, contains provisions for 


b) School of Commégce at PORP GENTIE, 


Hhis was opened in November 1967, Construction was completed in February 
Pood. At the end of 1968 there were 16 students in the Est year of studies (2nd 
erade). “Phe school’s capacity is 40 students trained for posts similar to those 


oof technical officials and middle-level management, in public administration 


or private enterprise, 


7 


Short-term technical training 


a) Public schools of technical education 

These schools give d-veur courses for various types of CAP diplomas, Torts 
have been made to create new programs adapted to Gabon’s specific require- 
ments even when this mmples denarting trom present direchons, “The various 
courses of teaming are as follows for the four CUTS. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER YEAR, COURSE AND SECTION 


VOTAL 


General mechanies 


AERO) He CEES 


Vctibwotk 


Pleetrerty 


Cirpentrs 


Viisonry 


Diesel micehwanies 


Lotal 


Numbers in the different schools are as follows ; 


ChE LIBREVILLE 


CHI 


CEL 


CL 


ALA. 


3rdsyear 


OYVEM 
MOANDA 
TCHIBANGA 


There was an apprenticeship center at TCHIBANGA until 1968. During the 
school year 1969, 10 was transformed into a technical education school (CET), 
specializing in masonry and cabinet-work. The Feehnical rducation Department 
desires to create in Gabon what the “lcole Boulle de Paris’” is in trance. 
This ts a challenging innovation which merits external financial aid. 


b) Protestant private commercial training section at BITFAM 


This section gives a short-term commercial training course, with the following 
enrollment: Ist vear: 7 boys, bh girts 2nd year: 8 boys; for a total of 19 
students 1h L968, 


Public apprenticeship ceuters sf 

The apprenticeship centers were orgimatly intended for traming rural craftsmen, 
but the mstruction almost immediately became oriented towards (ramming for 
the CEAP (certiicat élémentamre Vaptitude professionnelle) tia carpentry. 

In 1968, there were 12 centers still in existence, with a total of 338 students 
tezrated into the system of terminal education. Today the centers are becom- 


ing diversified in order to conform more closely to local needs and to provide 
tratning of more practical use than in the past. + 


Nations to further this purpose. 


The remaining 2 centers (Libreville and Pougamou) are the basis of interesting: 
mnovations berry carried out by the Technical Education Department. 


Veehnical education for women and girls (home ceononties and dressmaking) 


ALE. The ‘Technical School of Home Economics 


o.. 
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3-year courses for the CAP diploma. There is a public school at MOUILA, 
and two private Catholic schools at FRANCEVILLE and at MAYOUMBA, 


the enrollment being; 


TOTAL 


MOUILA 
FRANCEVILLE 
M AY YOUMBA 


The University Institute of Technology (TUT) at. Libreville (formerly a poly- 
technic institute) 


This institute is included here, although it is ina class by itself, because it ts 
a member organisation of FESAC, and because’ of its regional character. 
Mt began operations in 1964 for the purpose of training technicians and public 
works engineers in 4 years, the entry standard being the BEPC for the former 
and the baccalaurdat for the latter. However, there was no detailed study of 
the market before the institute was created, and the conception of the institute, 
as wellas its functioning, have remained vague. In 1968, the final phase of cons- 
truction was begun. A’ special recruiting campagn was undertaken tn 1969, 
at baccalauréat level, with the aim of training senior technicians. There are 
about a dozen students, most of them from Congo-Brazzaville. 


Diploma: University Diploma of Technology, equivalent to the Brevet de 
Technicien Supéricur, Cameroon will send students in September, 1970, 


B. INSTITUTIONS ADMINISTERED BY ‘THE MINISTRY OF LABOR 


B.1, Centers of accelered yooational training at 4U.IBREVILLE _ PORT 
GENTIL 


Length of training : 9 months 


' Diploma obtained : b.P.R. Certificate. 


At Libreville: 120 students in the following sections ; stone-masonry, rein- 
forced concrete, duto mechanies, automobile body (bemy created), carpentry, 
electricity, electro-mechanies, refrigeration. The last 3 sections are under the 
direction of ORT technicians, financed by USATD. These 3 sections, appear 
to achieved excellent results, quantitative as well as qualitative, “Phere ts 
close collaboration between the ORT Chief of Party and the Ministry of La- 
bor, and this has resulted in better employment of students after traming. 


At Port Gentil: the same system, with 45 students tn sections for metalworking, 
auto meehanies aad peneral mechanigs. 
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‘B.2. The accelerated vocational training center “Sainte Marie” — - 


This cénter has recently been modernized, enlarged, and the training programs 
revised. The length of the courses ts longer (2 years) with sections as follows: 


curpentry, venerak mechanics, electricity, auto mechanics. 


B.3. Vocational training center for commercial and clerical staff 


Same system of training with an enrollment of approximately 100 students to 
which can be added those taking advanced training courses, 


INSTITUTIONS ADMINISTERED BY OTHER MINISTRIES 


C.2. Postal services vocational training center at LIBREVILLE, administered by 
the National Office of ‘Postal and Telecemmunications Services, with 
16 students. 


TRAINING IN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


é 


Training and advanced courses are organized by private companies, but very 
-often the Ministry of National Education i not mformed of them activities. 


The most well Known are : : 


The COMILOG-COMULF company training center at MOANDA, with 
> technical teachers for 55 students, These students have been given 
refresher courses in various subjects during 1968, tn groups from 6 to TE, 
and af a muninrum tevel of the CAP diploma. 


gb he Mobil Company 
tans ge ; 
~The Shell Company 
Ihe SERG (Gabon Water and Electricity Company) 
Phe SPALL petroleum company 
The SER refineries. 
No funchonal relationship exists between these private enterprise traning 
centers and the public schools. Yet it would obsiously be in the interest of 
eyeh to allocate ther tasks andemake them complementary mstead of parallel, 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


POA provided some additional training tn the final grades of the Technical 
so, mainly on bunian cekitions, The same organization gives baste on- the 


job traming, to employees of the Ministry of Publig Works unl LIBRIEVIEL, L. Tie 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AND TRAINING NEEDS 


A. EMPLOYMENT SITUATION oe 


The employment prospects up to 1980 in the monetary. sector appear to be 
compatible with the maintenance of other desirabld Activities, and, especially, ° 
/ with the needs of the subsistence sector. 


The employment situation in, 1967, can be derived cok the statistics of the 
Gabon Social Security Fund(CGPS), which do not in government officials 
or members of the army or police force., In that year, 1,067 employers had 
51.761 workers (excluding domestic stall), of whom 9,523 were engaged. In 
forestry, 7,020 in commerce: and banking, 6,983 in consttuction and public 

_works, 6,698 in government Services, 3,094 in the timber industry, and 2,848 
in the extraction ef minerals and other materials. Appro imately half the 
employees worked in the’ Estuary area and almost a quater in maritime 
Opooue. . 4 


‘banpleyment 6 Projection Projection 


ke oy mentan the Mone ti ty Seelor i 1964 | 1970 1980 
oe te gese el Soi rnp i yad att ap fener crn 
‘oosiaitut livestock. fishing. . 200 : 1 100 1 500 
borestry , 11 2-40 14700 25 OOO 
Mining Gneluding oil ex trachon) 3500 4050 5 780 
= Power (including refineries) 300 550 600 

Industry 4770 emo « | 10 400 
Construction amb public works 5 OOO 6 400 8 200 
Commerce 3.830 | 6 850 | , 10050 
Prinsportation and other services : § 240 $300 7 | 5 400 
Administration, private education . 
Semepublic orsanizations | 1P1OOU | 16 800 ! 21-700 
Domestic stilt : - | > 500 . 3 OOU 3.900 

p sas oe | 

| 641 500 92 S00" 


LOYAL. «., oe ot we, SO8O0 


* Mente’ veaF Elin @Yae 70 


(1)? (E380 for the administrative services, inclucdiny the aren and the poltce force 
1180 for private education, d-f20 for se mie public ‘ Satlons. 
tel Prov ded dhe vatlroud ts constricted. The fieure becomes 2400 if te is ator 
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B. TRAINING NEEDS 


The above table shows the employment prospects for 1980. In view of the 

. fact that the building of the railroad is highly probable, the Plan estimates that 
the theoretical trainjng objectives between now and 1980 should be as follows 
for the specialis: training establishments : 


eRe TRAINING OBJECTIVES 


Skilled, Foremen, Managers, 


Type of training highly - Supervisors Senior TOTAL 
skilled ; "| Managers 


Industrial . 4 300 875 0 600 , 6/675 
Commercial 2 000 440 ; 440 B 280 


Agricultural and forestry 140 355 g ¢ 110 “| 690 
Teaching 1 $00 300 100 2 300 
Medico-social | 520 590 g 130 250 
Other types of training ~ 180 70 410 


8,040 1 asi? ; oe 


These specialized training centers should be supplemented by training within 
the enterprise of some 4,000 skilled and highly skilled persons and 250 to 
300 supervisors and managers. 

4 


Ina draft of the possible balance of needs and human resources inthe modern 
sector, the first Plan showed that while it might be hoped that in 1970 there 
would be sufficient manpower to implement the first Plan, from 1970 onwards, 
assuming that the railroad would be constructed, it wotild be necessary to call 
on manpower from outside the country. However it should be noted that the 
use of expatriate manpower would be envisaged by the Gabonese authorities, 
only as a last resource, if the. requirements for 1980 are consideredintermsof | 
quality, the first Plan states, “Bearing in mind the school enrollment that will 
be available at the required level, and probable availabilities, the training 
deficit in special institutions will be some 5,000 specialists, and the deficit 
in. training in private enterprise will be 3,000 to 5,0Q0. The total manpower 
deficit, resulting from lack of qualified persannel will thus be 8,000 in 1980". 


C. CONTACTS WITH EMPLOYERS 


The ORT team met with the following persons : . " 
Mr M'BORO, Director of the Ministry of Labor 
Mr MIKANGA, his deputy 243 
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Mr NDIMAL, Head, Division of Manpower, Employment and Accelerated © 
Vocational Training 

Mr BOUGLE, President of UNIGABON 

Mr NIAZY, ILO expert, advisor to the CFPR at Libreville 

Mr HOUDIN, Secretary General of the Chamber of Commerce. 


2 


Mr NDIMAL, with Mr MARCOVICI, ORT Chief of Party, and Mr NIAZY, 
carried out a survey on manpower problems in the interior. Below is an excerpt 
from their preliminary report,: 4 


“With regard to the training given by our centers, private enterprise has 


* sometimes expressed regret at the limited number of sections.:.For this reason, 


the problem’ of training and avanced courses for’ marine diesel 
mechanics has arisen. It must, in fact, be recognized that Gabon is a maritime 
country, with numerous rivers and an extensive seacoast. Waterborne traffic, 
already heavy, is bound to increase in the years to.come, with an accompanying 
increase in the number of marine engines in uSe. Consideration should certainly 
be given to the possibility of providing this tr aining.’ 


Mr NIAZY, who has spent some ‘years in Gabon, confirmed that. almost 
always the large companies have trained their workers themselves (specialists 
and skilled workers). On the other hand, they have done no training of 
middle-level and senior management staff. 


ORT’s experience during its years of work in Gabon has had positive results. 
The great majority of. the men who have been trained have remained in the 
jobs to which they were appointed, and many of them have been promoted. 
These results can be ascribed to a unique approach to problems, and to train- 
ing methods that are particular to ORT. 


It is agreed generally that Gabon requires middle-level management staff, 
especially technical management, in all fields and for a variety of reasons, the 
chief of which are the small population, the desertion of the private for the | 
public sector, the efforts to be made ‘with respect to the Gabonization of 
management, and, finally, the enormous economic potential of the country. 


Annex’ V presents an overview of industry in Gabon showing present numbers 
of employees and, in the column “Remarks”, the immediate personnel needs 


of these. firms. | _ . ‘ 


v 
THE NATIONAL, COMMITTEE FOR COORDINATION OF TRAINING | 
AND EMPLOYMENT (CNCFE) ‘ 


This report has alréady set forth, in its recomrhendations, the creation of a 
national Ollice for vocational training, In Gabon there already is a coordinating 
organism whose objective is to make a thorough survey of manpower planning 
in relation to training programs. 


« The CNCFE, which ts directly responsible to the President of the Republic, ; 


Wis eneatee in November 1068. The Chairman is the Minister of the Plan. 
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Functions of the Committee 


From time to time it reviews the requirements of employees to be trained or * 
given advanced courses. Riu the results, it WOTRS. out the mod Mice OHs?te 


“ the. need for tainiie abroad. ; . ; ae o, ee 


The Committee follows the ends of distribution and structure of the working 
population, and proposes measures aimed at redressing imbalances which 
would adversely affect the progress of the national development plans. 


c : 
Ye oe, 


~ 


Electrical installation nc 
AID/ORT refrigeration and electromechuanies training x Center - LibRtville ae 
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_ RECOMMENDATIONS 


i. Thefrobkims ofvecat an training and technical ehlucaion: in Gabon 
arg Avuite different from those in the other three’ countries. ‘The mainspring ° 
A economic development is industry, “not agriculture, and the population 
: i For these reasons, the Gabonese authorities should. . 
ent aNproach to manpower problems, and should be encourag- 
ed to modify the structure of technical education, seeKing educational’ - 
methods better adapted to the problems of Gabon,.; Though the French 
and the Gabonese share this point of view, much remains to be ‘done, 
. The desire to adhere at all costs"to French. diplomas. has not brought good 
results.. The situation is exacerbated by retention of outmoded diplomas | 
(such_as the BEI), retaining, only the title. a ‘ ne, 
The Gabonese authorities sioils define occupations which would 
better meet thé needs of the economy, and develop middle-level 
-Manpower (supervisors and. foremen),- rather than upper-level or 
skilled workers. There are several automated plants in Gabon, and there - 
will be still more with the advent of the, railroad, the port of OWENDO. | 
and the establishment of processing plants. On.the other hand, manpower -. . 
, _ isscarce. It would clearly be ‘useful to create Automation sections covering 
mechanical, hydraulic, pneumatic and electronic automation. 


4 , 


2. The Normal School of Technical Education (ENET) : 


In Gabon, as in the other countries, the provision for training correspond: 

ing ‘to the requirements of new industries, and even the maintenance of 
the existing training capacity, depends on the country having at its dispqsal, 
in.the shortest possible time, a teaching staff composed of its own: nationals. 
A project for an ENET is already anaes way and well advanced. 


oe The feasability of regionalizing this project should be studied. Ih view 
"a of theurgent nature of the problems in this saa eae ofthe authorities 
. : is drawn to the possit ility of sending a numberof local teachers, presently 
; - . employed, -but lacking - pedagogic. training, for a short technical and 
> pedagogical training/period in their own subject ina specialized institute., 
§ “There -exist institutés with considerable experience in this field, which 
have already proven ‘their worth in other African countries. 


a 
3. ‘Tourism. - 


The first. Five-Ye a Plan,: for 1966-1970, contains projects for tourisni 
which. “respond to| considerations of prime necessity”. mn are: 


a) development of Pointe Denis. oe ao a oe . 
b) creation of the N National Park of WONGA- WONGUE . 


BG ae Pe eens oe) Gy 


c) ‘a duxury hotel in Libreville . 
dy a hotel at NDJOLE. 2 eee 
The eos Plan. will Sanu place ereator stress On tourism, The 
problem of training hotel staff, already evident, will become, acute, and the 
ite 4 only possible solution appears to be (as in the other three countries), the: 
creation of a ‘hotel school, including per haps, the. ralning of reception 
stall, at regional level., 


4 ishing and waterborne traffic 
7 ot : . . cy : : J 
The fishing industry is not very developed“in Gabon, iti is estimated that . 
theaverage consumption of fish.per head is only about 37 1/2 ‘Tbs ann ually, 
which is considerably less than that in other coastal countries of Africa, 
nolably Ghana and Nigeria, Fishing is a part-time occupation ‘in. the 
lagoons and rivers near the Atlantic coast, and also in the rivers and lakes 
of the interior during the low-water season (from June to September). 
There are. three small commercial fishing companies at Port Gentil, the 
largest. being the Société de Pécherics Gaboniaises. Of an overall catch 
estimated at 2,100 tons per year, the share of these three companies is 
ei 1,250 tons, The Five-Year Plan provides for some 250 million CFA 
; . ‘ : francs a development of the fishin g and canning industries. 


‘ 


J The interior of. Gabon is covered with likes -and navigable waterways, «! 


; 4 which; as Mr NDIMAL pointed out (sce II C), will resule an an increase’ 
in the number of marine engines in. service. 


-For this reason, the training (and advanccd ‘training) of mechanics for 
maine diesel engines Is,recommended. With the new port of OWENDO, 
™ - + Other merchant marine trades will develop: repair mechanics, radio 
operators, navigators, etc. It would be useful to obtain the coo peration of 
w ~~ mattitime shipping companies in the project for creating a merclrant marine 
school, which would be.economically wlable only ona a regional scale, 
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TABLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE-NEEDS 
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__NUMBER OF CANDIDATES | 
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Baccalauréat 149 “he 64 7 
(40 nationals) 
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318/403 | 8s 
‘(362 nationals) 
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SUMMARY MINUTES _ 


~The Conference on Vocational Training in Central Africa was opened by an address 
‘by the Minister of Civil Service and Labor of the Central African Republic, at 


9.30 a.m. on October 29, 1969 (Annex II). -- 


‘The Secretary General of UDEAC, His ‘Excellency Charles Onana Awana, after 
‘welcorning the delegates, spoke of his visit to the ORT-Central Institute at Aniéres, 
.’ near Geneva, where he regretted that there were no, trainees from the UDEAC 
*“ countries or Chad. ‘ = ; 
~Mr Eugene-B. Abrams, ORT Director.gf, Technical Assistance, then spoke; thanking . ‘ 
all those who had helped ORT in ‘the preparation -of the preliminary report and - 


“described the history and, the aims of this survey mission. 


‘After‘adoption of the agenda (Annex [), Mr Michael Anchovey, Deputy Secretary 
General of UDEAC, was elected chairman of the conference, a task which he later 

-turned over to Mr Mackpayen, President of the Chamber of Commerce of Bangui. 
Discussions began with the study 6f the item “*List of training facilities and needs”, AK. 
presented by Mr S, Guedj,.of ORT. The heads of the delegations expressed their, . uN . 
thanks to ORT for assembling the information and stressed the regional outlook in ~ 
the various recommendations as. being original ‘in conception. 


No comment on the substance of the report..was made, by any of the delegates. 
The changes and innovations having occurred since June 1969, as well as clarifica- 
tions and corrections of details, have*been included tn'the final report. 


In’the study of Point 7 of the agenda, a divergence of viewpoints appeared 
among some delegates, who wondered whether the regional outlook should take 
precedence’ over the national approach, Mr Anchouey reminded the meeting that 
the'eonference was taking place under the auspices of UDEAC and that, consequent- 
-ly, regionalization should have priotity over national interests, . This viewpoint was 
supported by the chairman, who stated that the régional or national choice was one 
for the licads of State. He had thus decided to deal with point 7 from the regional 
point of view. The national programs could be studied, if time allowed, either 
during the meeting or in tilks between the delegations and the ORT-representatiyes. : 


1 
ed “ 
1 was 


* i * 
Point-by-point: study of the General veliaio and Recommendations. (1) 
|, ~ The regommendation to establish a system ef apprenticeship with the Chamber 
of Trades by.drawing up a contract of apprenticeship between the employer , 
a and the apprentice was adopted unanimously, A Cameroon delegate pointed out 


(1) This section should be read with the General Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations which appear in Part One (Ct. page 12). i. 

a " _- s or pes ; 4 ; 
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U Such ad t syste “vill encounter ain, his setts, where’ a “certain ae 


es 


raat Aftican Reniiblice ahd Caneon: were aa a in fhecrol ta raed asked 
the ORT representatives how the system could be put into. effect. ft was decided 
that the development of electronics: sections would be done i inthe existing technical 
lyeées, that-is, on a nationd! basis. “With regard to automation and the training. of * 
programmers and ani ulysts, it was hoped that a regional ‘schoo! would, be created, 
in view of the extent of the investment, 


BN 


# 


- 
3. - This is in reality a 1 double: ‘pointy as the recommendation applies, on one hand, 
;"™® tothe creation of national oflices for vocational training and,.on the other hand, 
‘tothe creation of a regional Gflice for yocational training for Central Africa, Chad 
_suipported,the proposal for the creation af anational office, bit abstained on the 
regional office. Gabon and the Central African Republic acaupted the entire’ 
recommendation, Cameroon was in agreement with the-first part, in spite of the 
national difficulties which it might raise. The help of ORT was requested by Came- 
roon for dealing with the psycho- sociological difficulties mentioned in the recommen- 
dation, With regard to the second point. the Cameroon delegates while approving 
< 
it, wondered what its effect would be ‘on the national offices, Mr Anchovey acknow- 
ledged that a regional vocational training office within UDEAC ran ihe risk of 
expanding’ UDEAC's ‘size: and oF increasing the number of its istitutions. -]te 
proposed instead that. then gage be a, Series of regular meetings with (he ORT 
representatives; yi wh K could. be an exchange of tnformation and 
technical assistanee, | Tha lor the use of the phrase * ‘Pirst Conterence”” in 
the one Semee nei ‘ , 


ae 


4. ae pom gave rise io long dis ussions revolving about definitions of the term 

V gechnician The required “ expanitions were - madg, in there are three 
eradés of technician, which are, in ascending order iain tn, senior or prBiiics 
ermge technician, and engineer (university-trained), 


‘Universities or advanced technological schools to be created would be responsible 
for training engineers. The university technological institute trained, amd would 
in future train: morg senior technicians ; and while some sections of the technical 
Lyedes train people for the technicians diploma, it was hoped that a regional establish- 
ment Wauld train technicians for the whole.of Central Africas This last proposal 
received ‘he unanimous consent of all those taking part. Cameroon evén stated 
that, in view of the large extent of her needs gthis field, it would be desirable to be 
able to depend on, a regional school, for training, technicians in additian to the 
national polytechnic mstitute now “being planned in’ Cameroon? 7) 


§."~ There was. undnimity concerning’ the creation of a regional normal Fechinicil 
education school for training of PTAs and PTETs, The delegates emphasized that, a 
while waiting for the completion of this project, there was an urgent-need to give 

advanced traming to the local teachers currently employed and to” provide fwelimine - 


ary training for the future students of these schools.’ = aa. a ne 


ete 
seats sta 
Peay 
‘et 


6. All the countri ies ti king | piurtay, fhe conference wariply suppor tad the revommen- 
dation fora region: ul center for didacti@ methods and the fabrication of audiovisu: al, 
and other teaching aids. ‘ 
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- There was unanimity on this recommendation, va 


Tt was decided that the watehmaker-mechanics for repairing clo 


4g. + The delegate of the Central Aiiiean Repti recorhmended Bi . 


i school of taxidermy, 


only of an’ inter-state hotel school but also a school ‘fpr hunting § uides and a 


5 


Details of the € Chadian, delegate’s eoech have been embodied in the vari 
proposals. The Cameroon delegate said that training wus even more u ‘gent ian 
had been thought, and that on-the-job training had ajready been beg in, in his 
country. : 


The French:Cooperation Aid Fund’ Is sending four technicians: ‘duging the month 
f November 1969 to carry out a survey Missiet Gentral Africa, in order to 

pinpoint tourist itineraries and possibilities. inthe aréa 

selling Up of facilities, os 


Pog 


8, ‘The project LO create a regional chou for training watehmake is and repair - 
technicians for precision instruments received the unanin ous’ ‘agreeme t ofthe dele- 
gates. The question of the level of recruitinent for this sstablishmént was raised. 
s and watches 


would be recruited at the level of the 5th or.4th gradé, for Mtraining period of 
ecruited at a" "a8 


" 


3 years; meeHantes for repairing. precision instruments would be" 


higher level, for the same length of training period, or’ would, be given a I- ‘yee 


specialized course, aller training as watchmaker repair mechanics. 


- The project for ereating a school for merchant marine trades, able’ to anpaly 
Me onl Cameroon, Gabon, Chad and the Central African Republic. but also 


the Congo and Equatorial Guinea, was warmly received by allthe delegations: The . 


Gabon delegate ‘ashe. the ORT re presentatives to allow for several levels of training 


angheo bear in mind (hy evisting training facilities in these countries when ayawins un 


the project propos; ils. Assurunee was given on this point. | 


' 


LO. This pomntis of particular interest to Chad and the Central ‘African Republic! 


Both countries urged Wait a survey mission should be financed as soon as possible, 
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to Investigate and “dotihe the commercial networks in the interior of the country, in 
order to lay the basis fora new structure and to ascertain the training, cgi 
needed for des vlopment of a modern money economy network. 

2 e. a ; “ ~ 
Hloand 12.) These points were adopted unanimously. 


IH). 


and, especially to study the. 


The conference ended with UNANIMOUS approval of the final communique (Annex — 
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i ANNEX I - 
os AGENDA. 
¥.. ; a 
; 0 : : 
: 3 
* Wellaeaday: October 29, 1969 oa | . i 
a y . Ing 
: - ae = 4 “ey rey 
930-1130 | as 
I. Opening addieee ‘by the Minister of Civir Service. and 1 Labor of the Central ° 
African Republic. ‘ ‘ ; 
2, Address of welcome: feat the Secretary. General of the U.D. EAC, Meg 
ONANA AWANA. | ax 
3, adap of the agenda. 
A, Intveduction of ’ draft Papen . Mr ABRAMS. 
15.00 - 17.30 i. ese 
EF “Election of chairman of the meeting. ; = 
6. Inventory of training facilities and neéds (Mr Gued)). . 
18.00 » 4 PT ig, # 
UDEAC Feception - Safart Hotel. 13th floor | 
Saeed aca PSs essen a eseanas cas is a hee ww a oe ei ces Se ew ee Me a ee 
. : #4 uu 
Thursday, October 30, 1969 ” . 
9.00 -. 12.30 : 
7. Regional and natinnal.pcaspeets-in-the fjeld: of: technical education and voca~ 
ee ‘Henalttraining. 
15.00 - 17. v0 4 1 . 
&. -, Cortellisions and. recommendations. 
. a 
‘ ; 18.00 
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ORT closure reception ' 
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NING’ BY. THE MINISTER: OF-CIVIL SERVICE. =" ° 
R OF THE CENTRAL’ AFRICAN REPUBLIC: * ) 
ON OCTOBER 29,1969 0 er 
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_ “Iai the name of Fhis Excelletiey, General’ Jean-Bedel Bokassa, President of the 

- — Centtad African RepubliGand of his:Government, it is my"pleasant duty to welcome © 2% 
"" to'this country the represenfatives of governments and of private .enterprise of the’ 
.. countRigs which are oyr friends.. You may. be assured of’the-fraternal friendship. 
ot of thelpeople of the @entral African Republic; Chee no TBS ~. 28 


“* 2.9 * Gentlemen, the theme of your conférence: contains,in itself the-outlines of «°° * 
-.-, ‘a problem that has.beet preoccupying most of our countries since they gained indé- 
‘2° pendence and*in particular my own country; 'Where'an unusual el A i <= # gs 

‘+ progress tinder. the title “Operation Bokassa™. In a word, thetask facing the reknown- | 
‘ed head’of the Central African Republic, His Excellency Gegrieral Jean-Bedel Bokassa, — 


and his'Government.is the mobiliZation of the entire’poputation, greation of amen- ‘ 
|: .. tality directed towards development and progress whiclp will enable each citizen of a 
.. this couintry.to become aware ‘of his or her own increasing potential and, an effective 
“stele in the buildin of thig nation. ‘The vocational training necessary" to provide 


, leaders amongst the people is one’ of the, conditions size qua rion for success in-the 
“° anterprise of nation-building in which every:one of us is passionately engaged... > 
as = : : : A . “0 Pat - . * Ao. ie 
27 - The obstacles in the'path of vocational training are, indeed, a grave handicap 
.,to qur development, We therefére"do not hesitate to seek solutions from organiza- 
“tion's whose ‘competénce and experience in this field are well known, at 8 

ge! - ; = a Moe as. : , . oa : a. 5 . # . 
“4 We.trespleased that the motive power for this meetittg came from one‘of these 
"ss organizations, for whick{no praise is too high’ —- | am speakis of ORT (Organiza- 
"tio for Rehabilitation through Training). a re ae 


& 2 3 Although, when we take stock of na ors seas of aid from which the 
ies of opr sub-region benefit,“we. mayegret our tardiness in turning to the | * F 
» services and assistance of ORT, we know that the activities’ of thts ‘organization have 
“been demonstrated in‘other countries of thé third,world in general, and in Africa 
‘in parueyate with singular success and the achieverhent of fruitful and fertile” 


_ cooperation, . a ee a oo * 7 

a Inthe name of all.of you, I would like to: thank: the Goverment: ofthe United. - 
o> « States of America which,.fhtough, the Agency for)International ‘Development, has’. 

‘ - * Kindly financed this’conference, providing once again a proof of its:wish to,assist the 
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a of state, apiiougior poTriece coordinai 
Ye Has training, which is aia the ig i 


7 ee “examination of ae report presented by the ‘ORT survey | mission | whieh =» & 
* 5 visited our countries 5” 


iw the regional atid natignal' prospect 
‘ +g! yorational une, Be os 


ee ae 


- n° am certain that you will examine tlicse problems with competence and nyutual 
ia oa 


a, The city of Bat Rui is: honored Po ee presence ‘and will do ‘everythin 
Sto. make | your stay as ‘pleasant as possible during | your deliberations. : 
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“0 Tnow, declare open the First OMIEIENCE on ‘Vocational Training i in Central =: 
Africa. car a ge, coke 
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- The “Firdt “Conferonée. on. Vocational Training in Central Africas. held at. Bangui . 2 - 8 ay 
‘on October. 29 and: 30, 1969, completed. its, work. after reviewing the preliminary °°: 

a report, prepared by the ORT experts. at. the request of the. aes ee Agency, 
for: International J evelopment. io aes 
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\ this: conference Brought eee sepreceniatives fron ihe Sef Republig an ae 
_ Cameroon, ‘the Central African ames and the Rene of ‘Gabon, all members, 
of the U.D D:E. A.C. and from-Chad. ar a 
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, the creation. of various vocational training centers of a regional character, - 
the. ibchivieat discussion of the proposals took vac, in an singspter of rinutual en ; 
understanding. a, a | a aa oa 
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delegates of the Trembet states of is WD. B.A. C, and of ‘Chad’ er 
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- INTRODUCTION 


All High school’ and college students are faced . with the task of 


making Future career plans. For a few students this is. an easy, smooth, os 


more or, less continuing process, but for most students it is a difficult , 
job rkqui nirig the help of others. <A. recert major study’ conducted. by the 
Ameriidan College Testing Program ‘found vt students appreciate career 
guidance and would like pa such help. x Our increasingly complex world 
of work with ‘tte- larger number. of career options requires that students 
tiake greater efforts in order to become aware of re alternatives, To 
the extent that eg , become aware: of ae alternatives rand under stand 


ives’ they will increase the like- 


In the last decade the number of persons employed in the eae oc- 


cupations has risen sharply. It will continue to rise for the foresee- 


cable future. At the same time, further specialization in the realm of . eg 


health care has resulted in the creation of new health occtipations. 

It has been difficult for sfudents, counselors, and teachers to stay in- 
formed about these new occupations and, their required educational and 
training programs . ‘This lack Of current information in the health fields 
has prevented students and counse lors from being aware of all career, / - 


| Paes 


possibilities. - ~ 


Recognizing that: this is a bad Bienes the T1inois Aréa Health 


Eduaation Systém (AHES ) has undertaken as one of its programs the develop- 


ment of career counseling materials which are designed to\make up for: ay: 


this lack of health career information, and thereby aid in career plan- ‘ 


‘ning done by students with the assistance of counselors, teachers, parents, 


4 
" 


The hedith career counseling naterials that hate’ ‘been assembled here’ 
are peer many sources and respond to. these informational. needs. Most of 


this information is about the ALLIED WEALTH fields and tursinig. The allied 


‘ : . . ee 
i : z ‘ E ; 


~ *American College Testing Program, Nat4onal- Study of Student Career 


Development: Summary of Results, ACT Research Report No. 61, Iowa City, 


oe i a ! “2 4 g 


: $ o 
: P a * 5, 
‘ ee : ; : ee ) \ 
I : 
| 
6 - health fields are those which are allied with and provide asa{stance ° 
to doctors, dentists, -and other very highly trained health practitioners. 
~~ There -are many allied health fields; some of the more commoni.y known . 
: ‘are ,dentak assist 18 » medical technology, physical therapy, and speech 
therapy.: | ‘ . , . 
: a 2 . | 2 7 
‘ I “ ; ; " ‘ 
“This career information has been placed in.a looseleaf potebook , 
so that the [1lli ois AHES staff can easily update it. this notebook-——. 
is in the offices of the counselor responsible for career counseling. 
oe ‘La some casés, Health occupations teacherg will have copies,- 
mn 2 4 ao Cc 
e Fs It is hoped that students, counselors, and teachers will make coples 
f * of material that interests them-(none of the information is copyrighted) . 
Questions jconcerning allied health career planning may he addressed -" 
to: |e ” a ae : 
a | . 
> . ‘é . : a 
sj. on - Karl Runkle 
‘ 4 Y 7 Counselor, Allied Health Professions > 
_ 2 Student. Services Building * . 
| 3 : . University of Illinois F 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 . 
A . 
’ y ‘ ‘ 
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INFORMATION PROVIDED AND HOW TO USE IT ' 


¢ Moat of the contents of this volume is. career. information. on the. 
allied health fields. "Allied heal th" is a broad classifying term tor 
the work activities that ‘aid the functioning of doctors, dentists, and 
nurses. It also includes the work’ of those who perform: environmental 
health work, ‘The allied health occwgations discussed in. this volune | 
se capa decile that is specifically health-related, 

/ 


, Important General Information 


Before reading about. the’ specific health fields you are aeernges! 
' “he in, 4t would be better to read the first section of ‘the Guide, “Teportant 
' General Information." It will give you’ an understanding of matters which 
‘are essential to ‘your: making good use of the specific health careers “din- 
formation. The key parts. .of the first section are: 


— Introduction — I-A 
x Career Planning - 1-C es: 
Career Mobility - 1-D 
. _ Suggestions Concerning High School Goursex - Ink 
What You Need to Know About Educational Programa - ~ |-F 
emp pment rc ~ 1+G 1: oo 


eA - "- Information on Specific Health Careers 
. ae ss : - ar a .* — 
Rae variety of information for. you to think about as you plan your 
pe future is given for each of the occupations described in sections a 12 
in the Guide. An effort has been made to provide you with honest, teal~ 
: istic information so that you can reach a broad Maderstanetng of @ach - 
7 ‘heal th occupation that interests you. As you find other information; . . 
you wil notice that some of it resembles advertising. | It 1s hoped that | 


the mater ial. in this Guide will help you ha ak mcdad other health career « | 


amen : i = : , . . . 
Below are the ty, es of information given for each health occupation, 
and ip some cases, comments about that information: 


o ; a 2s f > 1~B=1 
ERIC ot : o# -_ 


oe e of Information te Cs “Comments 8 
‘ ! : a Se . = ” 7 : a % hy . 2 
: “. -Sdesecription of the occupation + (In meny: ‘cases this material is taken 
; ‘eee i _ ditectly from the Health Careers Guide~ 
a et —. - ‘book, 3rd edition, 1972, by the U.S, 
ms a. ; : _  ' ‘Department,of Labor and the National | 
= 585 m™. _ Health comet) : | 


i =destrable personal qualities oe ’ (Abilities, interests, and’ personality 
s qualities that are generally considered : - 
helpful for persons interested in | par- 


~ ticular occupations) : 
~educa tional requirements : | “os oy 
: & list of educational programs = = ae : a 
" . in Illinois ” 5 _ (Sometimes the educational programs for 
: ye. Be. | ; different levels of practice in the same 
5 field are listed. on the same page, rather 
an _ - 3 than following the description of that — 
ne ee: _ " ¥ specific level of practice. Example: » 
7 a ee 5 - , educational programs for medical record . 
. ; : administrators and medical record tech- . 
' . 2 Hy nicians, page 10~B-2) ‘ . 
~employment prospects oo “of 
@ ssalary 9° . . | i | 
--career mobility : -° this refers to the\ presence or absence 2 
7 Lo ; ‘ ZOE opportunity... for advancement within a 
; an ais — a -adifaaieh field.or into a related field; 
‘, : : ‘ this is an area of great concern when ints 
. so alas your, career) 
~list of reading materials. - od . oie 7 ; - 
4 : pe meg 7 - 4 : 
" - ‘addresses of. professional | , tee 
organizations - ; (Almost every +health field has its ovn 
: ; al : ‘professional’ ergan{zation which’ performs 
, se * ‘ i a number of functions, including pro- 
: ‘viding career literature) 
, 
-~suggestions on how to Learn more. ~ neg, a 
about, the occupation and your 2 . . o 
inte rest in ae _ (Reading career literature, talking with 
: health workers, and doing health-related 
work are excellent ways to Stee: your 
: interest in an occupa tion) : one 
i : . 
“ a * ih, 
10 7 * +. 1~B-2 2 
= ‘ . a 
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CAREER ‘PLANNING =~. 0 * 


. The purpose of, nae: ‘Health cdroot Planning. Guide ds to ) provide you With 


informarton’ which will: be useful as you consider the possibility sof a health 
" career. The bes St way “tp approach planning your career is. to give the mat ter 
sume careful thought. Decisions affecting your career that are made’ as a. 
result af chance or ‘chat, are forced on you by circumstances ray ‘turn olit to 
be .unhappy “ones.” Giving “serious attention’ to your future will not guarantee” 
“you happiness in your work, but it wilt ‘make happiness more likely. a 
‘This section on "Career Planning" is hot a complete gutde to all aspects ' 
of cargar planning. (See your counselor for help ,in determining and carrying 
out the linportant | aspects of your planning. efforts > a 
hat is career planning? Briefly, it. is a process, +a series oe activities 
aimed ak looking for answers - ‘to the following questions as ney relate to careers i, 


* 


dn which you are interested: \ ae oe 


. 


“What are ny interes ts? 
VelWhat are ny abilities? 

“What t beliefs and pr inedples ('vatues") are “{mportant to ied 
aWhat are . goals in life?. mo, et 


: os _althae opportunities -do I have now and might I expect ain the eweuree te - 
explore more fully’ and .to develop my abilities? 
“What are the vartous: occupations really like; what are the important re 
a of these oc cupat tons as fax as it m concerned? — : ‘6 
a u : 


7% 
The above gusutions are important ; finding answer to them is a difficult job. . 


There is an ReCGEIS Ge: very peceeteat | book ’ avai lable which may mpsige you. 


Tt is: e 
: : ° ° . ia 
_ %y. ° What. Color, Is Your Parachute? 
“ OAL Practical Manual. for Job= Hunters -and, Career-Changers | 
es 
; by - Richard N. ‘solles ; P 
ee revised every year or two--the most recent ‘edition is 3978) 7 
Ten Speed Press 
o ‘J ° Box 4310 - i z 
Berkeley, California, 94704 . 
: 4 eons 


” " -Aehog3 in paperback) . 


° a AL ia , 1-1 . | 


ee “, ; Chapter’ = of this popular book (pages § Jn 104) Has, preven ser anpliy Gséful, + 
@ to many industrious students, as well as to older persons, ' who Nave wished to’ : 
| _plan their careers ‘and ee Lives, * hae they. can male a living doing what 

they Ike to do. (In sdaielin, Parachute. describes in depth how to find the 

‘kind of Job that lg right for you, considering aLL the: qualities that Jnake 


dip dae un dq’ es, self, ) The book explains\ a artery of methods eevee can Be 
ou determine: g 36 Tee hs Q . a ‘ 


-y quis" Boal s in life © aa a fo ee 

7 | -what your skills are (the things you do Well, and that you. are interest ed 
in, that you Like doing)-+there ig no sense spending yearg. of your™ working. 

Life dpan «things ‘that you don't dike | -; oa : 4 


tt will take you ‘to. achieve your goals - 


There are many- things you can do to explore. your ‘inter sts while in hifeh : 
scliool ae college, The subjects, you study in wenogt may in icate, to you which - 
general : fields ate appealing: » Reading, career information Sis furor cant’. Teach- 

1 OCS, Tibrarians , and. counsglors can pepbably xe commend books, maga zines, and, . 
newspapers that will, increase your understanding.’ Take a look at what: you do" 

outside of class. If’ you are fhvolved in extracurricular setivivthas: you 
& ' probably have ‘some talents and ‘gato, some satisfaction out of them, What are , 7 o 
ies Eadents: and satisfactions? How do you. spend | the rest. of your: “tdme Do 


é 


you have a job? What are’ your hobbies?. What ‘do you daydréan about? Answers _ 
te" ques tions such as these might be clues to interests you are not aware of. , 
It is good Co discuse youry interests with parents, counselors, teachers, dee 
friends, and others. The most helpful people to talk with are those who ate’ 
wi lding, to really listen to you, tou will probably value the thought s of thdse i 
a“ cto malce. an effort to ieee able Blea you shine and holy you"feel (even if they 
| . don’t See every thing the way’ "you do) .. y * ey f, 
You feed to examine the stetpaetous that ee to slice Sings up. it is — 
Very impor tant . for you td take the wAnitiat ive in finding work which ig related | 
‘a to your interes ts. Mahy hospitals and. other ‘health care facilities Hawe need 
=" for paid and vo lun teer part-time and suummet worker. : 
“g yes In addition to (or in place of) wo rhe experience, talk to people “who .have : 
| 7 Jobs that interest you. For examp le,‘ your may Like laboratory work, but how do 
You know you would Like working in 2 medical. Jaboratory? You whiukd have’ to 


find out about the different: kinds ‘of work ina, medical laboratory. Or you 


ou " 2s 1-0-3 
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: if 
mty. want to Merk - ina secting where you. can er sick: people in @ more direct, 
personal yay, but how do - you know you would engey being a physical therapy. . 
Sssistane,* a nur se, ora medical social-worker? It is, quite.possible to get 
andre ateutate idea after you have decided which of the items listed below ® 
ee impogtant to you: ; a se 

' rf 

“A) Conside rations—aboit tha B) Considérations 
hature of work ‘related to work % 
Use of abzlities < : , Job title 

. Setse of atc ompli shnent : Glamor * 

ChalLen ge : Prestige 
Cr tative or aesthetic outlet Pay 
In teLle ctual aMinelacion Fringe benefits 
Wosking with ideas  . Security 
Wotking with things Hours of work 
Notking with othexs ‘ - Surroundings 
Competition | Safety hazards 
Servite to others ° . : Geographic location 
Comtrol over others . nil - Transportation —: ° *s 
Re spons dbili ty 8 *  AvatlabiLity 
Inclepencdence : ' Credentials required 
Working by onesel F ; ‘ Age and sex requirements 
Visible results : Union member 
Va tle ty ‘ : piserimination 
Physical activity . _ Occupaticnal inheritjnce 
Outdoors Socioeconomic trends 
Ixéle ement Social contacts 
Risk or adventure - . Way of life 


“this dist is from: Daniel Sinick, Occu ational, Information and Guidance, 
Heng hten Mifflin Company, ROB EER « 1970,.p. 13. 


. ie P : 

tlosp {tals, clinics, nursing homes, and social welfare agencies are good 
places to. find experifente d workers to talk with. For instance, if you are 
iutetesite d: in diete.tles, phone a hospital, nursing home, or other institution 
having a food servi ce and ask a dietitian or dietetic technician Af you can 
come for 4 te its When c-llking to the dietitian (or to any kind of health 
worker), do not hesitate to ask questions aimed at finding out if lre/she 
dertvess f Hons work: the things in Considerations A) and B) which you believe 
are impor tarat -for your happinessi-- You will be able to see if the answers 
you fet maiteh the’! ‘ole ture" you have of that kind of work. Tf you talk to 
stveotak ddetitdans (or Whatever kind of health practitioner you talk to) and 
f ined thaat their vhews of their work are a lot different from what you expected, 


c 


you WLI prebably start to re-evaluate that career interest. If your ideas 


. about the field are confirmed, then you have reason to feel greater certainty 


' 


that you have a realistic view of that field, ' 
You will find that most people like to talk about their careers; they 
will be glad to share their experiences with you. Yow may want to include 7 


ry 


questions sich as these in your conversation: 


-"What dod you do during a typical work day?'', 
-"How did you happen to get date this kind of work?'” 
: -"What leind of educational and bther . preparation do you have?" 
-"What €o you Like best about your work?! 
~"What do you dislike most aboat your work?" } 


-"What advice do you have for aj young person considering this kind of work?" 


ra 


* 


4 + . } 
Following are soma examples ‘of how work experience car aid your careet 
planning. If you have an interest and ability in mechani cal work, you might 


find it helpful to determine whether or not your intérest in repairing electri- 


cal equipment is sie that. you mighe be happy as a Wilbned teal engineer or bio- . 


medical engineering rechni elisa: As “of adraan of compaes biomedical ees 


in. a hospital, you might find that your mechanical interests are well-suited” 


to your job duties, or on the other hand, that you would tather try automobile 
mechanics. Or it is possible that your hospital work eer leis tells you 
that- you would rather use your mechanical talents only fox your personal 
pleaswre--Like working on your car. 

A second example. If you think you might like mursing, or Speech diveany, 
oceupational therapy, or any of the other therapeutic or rehabilitative fields, 
{ft Is wlse to acquire some form of work experfence in a hospital, nursing home, 
or other setting which brings you into close (and at times, difficult) personal 
contact with people. Some people who have wanted to help people in therapeutic 
relationships have discovered through trial work experiences that they were un-7 
able to handle the i tareneatant demands that such relationships placed on 
them. Strange as it may seem, some people have found that they cannot stand to 
‘be around sick people so much of the time. On the other hand, others have 
found preat personal satisfaction fn rehabilitation Or nursing careers. 

Although only a tew health occupations have been mentioned. in these examples, 
lmportant personal learning can cone from ary health-related work: Through 


work exper{fence you can find out how it faela to take orders and pive orders, 


7 co V4 | Lend 
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work independently or teamed with others. _ you can Learn how much income and 


prestige various kinds of workers obtain, and you will then be able to ask your- . 


self what your inceme and status needs are.: And there is much mére, you can dis- 


cover ‘about yourself. ‘ a . : 


Last of all, you should accept the fact that most young pacp le-~becauae 
their horizons are expanding--frequently change their ideas about many things 
(the lsame is true with many older people, too). This is what growing up is 

all] about. AS you anata, at is quite possible that your idess about work 
will change. Work will continue to change also:- in a few years heaith.. . 
occupations will emerge which do not: axist now. All of this makes career plan- 
ning harder, but not any Less important. It is best to plan flexidbly--not 
narrowly. Putting Nayd your eggs in one basket" can prove costly if your 
Career interests shange, or if circumstances prevent you from carrying out 


vour plans. . <5 
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CAREER MOBILITY. 


a es 


~The means. for fulfilling your hopes or aspirations in your work is ; 
through career mobility -- either within your field or ‘into another field. eeu 


Career mobility can help you to become more, by making it possible for 
: = , 


® fos 


you to: : 
« ' i : z 
a: 1) perform more comp lex ‘Jab duties) . oY 
__ , 2) assume more job reSponsibility — 2 
_* . : - 3) gain access to further opportunities : 
4) recelve greater status : : 
5) earn more money t ° 


If you dre jooking imto the possibility of education and work in a 
‘health field, you ought to’ ask yourself questions such as these: 


"What might be the consequences of choosing this 
particular field?" 


sO | "What will my beginning salary be, and what might it be. 
" after five ox ten years of work?" noe 
* "noes my field of ifterest offer the opportunity for ‘assuming 
ok * . at . ou 
ES greater responsibility as I become more capable? 


"After. a few years of work, can I quit im order to devote time 
to my family or to pursue some other endeavor, ‘then return | 
fo 2 te work later on? Can I work part-time 7" 


"If I decide to change ny field of work after a while, what {ts 
the likelihood of entering a related field? What sacri- 
fices mtght such a change require of me?" 


"If such a change requires me to acquite additional 
education, are there relevant educational programs or 
proficiency and equivalency tests available to me?" 


Ln order to move from one job to a better one L) you must be 
‘piven an opportunity to receive the necessary education and/or experience 
you need to qualify for that new job, and/or 2) if you already are capable 
\ of doing well in that better job, you need -to find out if you have the 
opportunity te prove thet you are capable. Through the use of certain 
examinations, you may “he able to demonstrate that you are capabre of doing 
a higher level of work. oo out about: 


Equivalency/ Tests — geared to find whether a given individual 
gin be considered to have achieved the level of imow- 
ledge represented by specific educational programs 
—-" or courses at given academic levels. Grades on such , 
examinatiens ere used for exemption of individuals from 
required courses, fer exemptions with course credits, 
* , or For entrance with or withouc advanced standing: Into 
+caurse programs. 
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oficiency ‘Examinutions — neasure the competence of indi- 
|, viduals with respect to specific work or related 


‘activigies or with respect ‘to academic achievement. an 
p Praficiency examinations for academic course work] t ’ 
are sometimes called equivalency examinations, while “ ee 


_ ‘ examinations to determine work proficiency levels may 


be called performance evaluation tests or york. samp ling 

, 4. 3 

> * 

All students, should Oe aware of these Suereneey, examinatigns: ’ 


4 + 


knowledge + at ‘the high school habe: mane ‘passing this: . 
test are awarded a hi gh ‘school equivalency diploma i : 
which enables them to qualify for jobs and college , @. 
antrance PeausEias a high’ school diploma. 


College Level Exami sieetes Program (CLEP) tests for re < - 


level achievenent in ma BY subject matter areas; these- 
examinations Gnable students to spe college credit /# 
and advanced placement in colle @ and university atademic , 
* programs. OS 
-& : : e 
Agi agency of the federal government ne recognized, that there is a 
great need for developing examinations which will help the career advance- 


ment of capable health workers: 


ase 
, Se 


7 Division of Associated Health Professions 
| - YS, Department of Health, Educntion, and Welfare 
Federal Building, Room 416 
9000 Rotkville Pike ro 3 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014, a . , 7 


This agency 1s working to develop exams in a number of allied health 
fields,'but it is a slow task. After the tests are developed, they must 
be approved for use in each health field hy the professional organizayfons 
which have the najor voice in. setting standards in those fields. For a * See 
variety of shortsighted ,reasons, some professional organizations have been - 
slow to,encourege these needed changes affecting career mobility. 


Even 1£ you intend to work Eor only a short time in a health job sou \ 
should thinle about career mobllity because’ fot unforeseen reasons,. you may 
later choose to or out of necessity have to remain im that job much ‘Longer } \ 
than you hac antic pated. a 


Beware of a Deacd-End 
In many of she health occupations which require only on-the-job train- 
ing, or two vears or less ef education after high school, wages are very Low 
1f you ave the sole supporter ‘ofa faml ly. In some cases added years: of work 


aha ) 
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MOBILITY, continued 


experience do not bring much increase in salary In addition, opport unities 
for advancement may be sparse or non~exi stent . 
There is a lack of good employment opportunity in some health fields, 
Remember 


in some employing ifistitutions, and in some geographical areas. 
that the occupation and/or the employer have an effect on whether you are 
engaged in dead-end work or instead have a chance at better opportunities. 


These abdve questions are worth asking -- probably it will not be possible. 
to answer all of them. But even so, it is good to raise such questions, 
df in the questioning process you develop the habit of being aware of all 
your options. Knowing your alternatives will make it possible for you to 
Make better career choices 
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SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES . r % 


Ye . , 
A 


_ In most of the health §ields described in the following pages, little 
{ has been said about high school classes that would be useful preparation 
“. for later education and work. Some health.fields require considerable 
intellectual understanding in the biological and ‘physical -sciemces; other’ 
flelds require the ability to understand and show concern for People. 
Success in some fields calls for a combination of both these qualities. 
Most educational programs of two yeats-in length or Less (in junior 
and community colleges, vocational schools, technital schools, and hospita la) 
do mot réquire you to-have taken any specific classes in high school. '° 0b- 
. vlously some high school classes are more directly related to particular 
health fields than are other high school classes. If you think you might 
be interested in a medical laboratory career, algebra, biology, and chem~ j 
istry would help you to better understand your later course and Laboratory , 
work. If you have an interest in medical office or medical records work, ; ; 
: classes in business would be ugeful. If you are interested in working more 
. directly with persons receiving health care, courses in the behavioral 
«such as psychology) and social sciences could be an asset. Are you inter- 
ested in art, music, literature, speech, or drama? If your school offers: : 
these.classes they can be of advantage to you should you,enter a health . 
field dealing directly with patients. And regardless of your interests, 
‘ courses that give you an opportunity to read are good preparation for ~ 
college work. Teachers, counselors, parents, and others to whom you can 
go for good help may be of use to youas you decide which classes make 
the most sense. In addition, community college faculty members and counseiors 
are willing Zo ecmcaeauas ybur high school classes as they relate to your college 


plans. 
terse 


For students thinking about a health career requiring a bachetro 
mree Cusually four years)-or more, there are particular high school cineeun = 
which you slottd take because they are required for entry into many colleges 
and universities; Examples of often required high school classes are those 
in the biological and physieal sciences, mathematics, English, and foreign 
Carefully studying the: eataldgs.of colleges:you are considering ~-- 


cy 


Languege. 

with the help of a counselor or someone else who understands what the. catalogs 

say -- is a good way to learm-:what high school classes colleges expect\you 
# to have taken, - * : . 

. Fide os . \ Very 
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WHAT YOU NEED TO XNOW ABOUT EDUCATLONAL PROGRAMS 
vs wrt 7 are ’ : A 


a 


The educational and training programs-listed in this guide are conducted 
= by the following kinds of institutions: community (junior) colleges, colleges 
and universities, hospitals, public schools, schools ‘specializing in health t 
curricula, the armed forces, and proprietary schools: (privately-owned, profit-— 
making schools). AYl of the programs described are givenfin Illinois’ except 
for some of those sponsorec’ by the armed forces. The- listings of Illinois 


health programs are complete as of September 1975. ; Tone 


ge 


Learning About Your Chances of Admission 


Be, z Po 


To get more information about the educational and training programs listed: * 
in this handbook, write to the directors of those programs. For instance, if, 
you are interested in .the,cental hygiene program at Parkland College and the 
environmental health pHog ten at Illinois State Universdty, you can address your 


: 


. letters to: & 4 ” - a Fa, » Be 


Directory, Program in Dental . ‘Hygiene 
2rkland College wt 
‘ , oe ILlinots © 61820, 


and 


vg fg = 


as tt » DLrector, Program in Environmental Health 
; ILldnois State University 
aw 4 Nermal, ILlinois 61761 


Admission into many of ‘the educational propiaps in the health professions 
ts competitive. Therefore, it makes sense for you to visit in person, to phone, 
or to write to the djrectors of all the eee ams you ate considering. Since the 
dea diines for applying to some educational programs are 9-12 months before 
classes actually Begin, make these contacts early. 


Educational Institutions having heal th-re lated programs inéwhich many more 
students are inter rested’ “Min enrolling than the schools will admit, are faced 
with the task of selectingtthe students for their programs. This select 
conies dade situation {5 vary common. In order to gain acceptance into a com= 
petitive educatlLonal program, you must have the kinds of qualifications re- 
quilted. Those qualifications vary somawhat among different programs and dif- 
ferent educatianal institutions. Following 2s a Jist of commonly used con- 
sdderatlons’ grades, rank im class, ACT and other test scores, completion of 
prerequisite cOUuTsSE work, residency, the results of @ personal interview, let- 
ters of. recommendation, and relevant work experlence. ier 


+ 


in order to estimate the likel thea of your’ being accepted into an edu- 
catdonal, program, It would be helpful te request the following Information from 
the program dlrecter: ‘ 


os 20 
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~How many students applied to’ the progrem last year? 

~How many ‘students will be accepted this year% 

<n verd the average grades of those ‘@ccepted last year? 
* What was the lowest grade average accepted? _ 


\y/ 


-What are all the other saleckiaw criterla (standards)? 


-~Are science grades considered to be, Luportant? 


-Are the selection criteria weighted? (For example, do certain criteria have 
greater importance thay, certain others? ) 


/ 


It 1s likely that some program directors will not disclose all of this in 
information, end seme will-not have all of this information. But, these are 
fair questions, anc it is in your best interest to find the answers. The mora 
information you cam gather, the better you can judge your chances of being 
accepted into the programs in which you are interested. 


’ 
8 


2 


Goo¢ Job Prospects Do Not Mean There Are Plenty of Educational ‘Prospects 


[Tt 1s common ly known that the emp loyment situation in the health pro- 
fessitons is generally good, and will almost surely continue to be good for = 
the foreseeable furure, But it 1s not widely understood that the educationgf’” 
programs in hospi tals, community colleges, and colleges and universities have 
limits on ‘the numbers of students they can admit. Often these programs have 
two or three, even aS many as ten times the number of applicants than they 
have space for, Thus, the fact that there are jobs for health workers should 
not be interpreted to mean that educational programs in these fields have 
space for an equally large number of’ students, That means that you should be 
awate of other educational programs and/or related health fields as possible 


alternatives. “ 


& 


De termi niag the Quality of che Educational Program ~ 


“fe 


Ali of the educational programs Listed on the following pages are offered 
by leg it\mate public, private, and proprietary institutions. However, some 
educat lo al programs have not receivad approval by professional assoclations 
which set standards for educational programs in their respective disciplines. 
This does not’ necessarily mean that such programs are inferior, but it should 
motivate. the student to investigate more thoroughly before deciding on that 


particular progran. > 


Lt te oftteu dif{fFileult to determine the crue significance of educational 
programs which are approved or not approved by professional organizations. 
Yet £t°is in your best interest to fand out the advantages and disadvantages 
of see ig a darticular program for your future place of work and further 


educatian and career prospects. For help in evaluating programs and schools 


you are com 
pracetltioner 4 
sations. 


dderiug:, you may talk with counselors, teachers, and local health 


, and wrlte to the schools and appropriate professtonal organt~ 
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Educational Programs Outside of Illinois 


! see 


Students considering a field requiring a bachelor's degree or more edu- 
catiom (the competition for admission into such educational programs is often 


oe ain pas want to learn about educational programs offered in colleges and 


of Illinois. Probably the best way to do this is to write 
ate Baa. prof Fass onal " organization(s) listed for each fieid, The professionali 
organization should be able to send you a list of all schools ty the nation 
offering educational zrograms in that particular: field. in turn, you can write 


to the schools that int erest you. 


gompetition 
“ance at public 


Lf you are considering out-of-state programs in field? where 
for admission is ‘tlerce, you may have very Aittle chance of accap 
universities. This ist because they give preference to qualifies Students from 
theivY own states. Therefore, when’ looking out-of-s ate, you efa better off 
applying to.private colleges and universities because they have ne een tdeney 


requirements. : . \ 
ag 


é vag! 


er, # q Cees Ehee rian, Licensure; a deca . . 

You may encounter these three terms. They ° Bre. jatarvatecel and they are 
complicated. Their specific meaning varies with each health profession. Only 
genera] definitions are given here; detailed information aa these terms relate 
to fields in which you are interested can be obtained from the apptopriate 
professfonal organizations. (Students should not feel that they have to under- 
atand these terms--they are not important to your career planning.) 


In many health professions’ individuals are required to emonatrate that 
they are competent in their field before they are allowed to-wgrk. Depending 
on the fleld, there are two ways In which individuals may show Apel they are 
capable; certtfieation and Licensure. . 


f 


Certification - a mechanism set up by professional health organizations 
for prancing recognitfon to individuals for having meat certain qualifications. 
Such qualifications may include: a). graduation from an anpreved educational 
program, b) passing a qualifying examination, and/or c) competion of a piven 


amount of work experience. 


Licensure - a mechanism set up by apencies of gevernment for granting recop- 
nitdon to individuals for having met certdin qualifications. Tha qualifications 
often resemble those required for certification. 


Registration - a mechanism set up by a professtonal health orpantzation 
or povernmental agencies for maintaining an official list of individuals who 
heave demonstrated that they are qualified to work in their particular health : 
profession. Qualifleation for obtaining registration may include those re- 


quired for certification. 


% 
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It is natural for students to want to know if they will be able. 

to find employment in a particular health occupation after completing 

their education. It is not possible to guarantee students that they, 

will find a job, or that there will be ‘job openings ina specific part 

of the state or the nation. : / . 
A number of studies have tried to forecast how many dental a'saistants, ’ 

physical therapists, nurses, and other Keinds’ of health workerd will be 

‘ employed at future dates. Unfortunately,* these studies cannot alwayd. 

accurately make predictions. It is relatively easy to predict how many | So 

medical technologists a emall city with two hospitals will need in ‘1980 

.or 1985, but dt is not possible to know whether those two hospitals will 

“have the money in- 1980 or 1985 to hire all the medical téchnologists they 

need. ° 


- On ith other hand, experts agree that some form of national health | 
“anaieanee will come: some time in the 1970's, and that will make it possi~ 
ble for people to get medical attention who could not afford it in-the past. 
And because of national health insutance it is likely that middle ,income 
people will utilize health services more frequently than before. “Winally, 
our birth rate, fs declining and the average age of the population is in 
creasing. This larger percentage of older people wilt also result in‘wore 
use of health facilities. All of this adds up to a greater need for 
health workers in the coming years. Some health professtons will axpand 
faster than others, and a number of new professions will emergé as the 
health fields continue to become increasingly specialized. ~~. oy 


Some information on employment prospects -- in 1974 and for the next 
ten years ~~ has been obtained for a number of the health fields discussed 


in this guide, ‘That informayion ie located in the aac 
section of those fields. - 
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HEALTH OCCUPATLONS WHICH ARE NOT EMPHASIZED IN THIS GUIDE . 


yok 


Health PecpeEtees Which are Salty Beier yy Discussed 
Only: descriptions of the flelds "aad: listings of educational programs . are’ » 
given for*the foliowing health occupations: chiropracter, dentist, optometrist, 
osteopathic physician, pharmacist, physician, podiatrist, and veterinardan.. 
More information on these professions can be obtained from the professional 
assocpations listed along with the occupational descriptions. 


¥ * a? 


» Health Occupations Which Are Not Discussed 


A number of occupational possibilities in the health care field are 
not discussed, They represent functions which are essential but not unique 
to the health fidéld; entry into them requires no special health-related 
education. Some “bf these occupations require other kinds of educatignal — 
preparatign beyond high school; others can be learned on the job. These occu- 
pations fall in the general categories of: clerical, communication, data 
processing, financial management, maintenance, personnel, public relagions, and 


purchasing and receiving. . 


There are a few health occupations employing small numbers of people for which 
there are formal educational programs in Illinois but which are not described 
{in this guide. Information about fields and educational programs which are 
of particular interest to the reader may be requested from the appropriate 
organizations in the section "Organizations Which Have Health Career LInforma- 
tion," located in the "General [nformation"' section, 


FINANCIAL AID FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


: : « 


There are many kinds of financial help available to students in health- 
related educational programs. However, it is difficult to-discover all the 
av aaa 


nd 


‘sourcdas of Financial aid for which you may be elig 


Wp" ‘For high school students, the first step to .take in obtaining financial 
4 We aid is to apply early in your senior year. While you ‘are learning about col- 
ge - leges s@ that you can choose the one you will attend, write to the Financial 


Aldg,OfFice of each college. (Students intending to get education or training 

at-a hospital or other kind of institution should ask those institutions about. 
financial aid.) Ask for complete information on-“all forms of financial assis~ 
tance, as well as for an application for financial aid, tf ‘you are able’ to ' 


select a college, and make application for financial aid early in your senior ‘ 
: year of high school, you will have the best chance of getting aid. 
' ; 
A good booklet which will help you plart your cdllége expenses and give 
. you general advice on how to get the aid you need is: : 

Meeting College Costs, A Guide for Parents and Students 
Your ¢cunselor or a college financial aids office may have a copy. If not, ' 
you can get one free of charge from College Seam Publications Orders, Box 2815, 
Sennen New Jersey 08540. . ‘ 

Golleges determine the. financial aid for which you qualify on the basis of | 
your need. Usually, they determine your need by analyzing either a form your 
parents ts Fill] out--Parents' one eepetet Statement, or another form-~Student's 
Financial Statement. . 

e There are several kinds of financial aid. The most common ones are: 
‘ scholarships 
grants (money given: which does not have’ to be 
* repaid), 
- loans 
_collese work programs (college jobs for which you are paid) 


Puta information on aid should be reque sted from a college financial aids «' 
office. Following) are aid possibilities of special significance to the health 
profes: sions: . . . - 


-assistanee from the federal government for students interested in certain 
health professions (programs a) and b) were not funded as of August 1975) 
a) Health Professions Student Loan Program And Nursing Student Loan Program 
bh) Nealth Professions Student Scholarship Program and Nursing Student 
Scholarship Prozram : , 
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f 
‘ Se 


e, 
v 


: “ ome : + 
Pabdie lea ich /Na ttonat tea lth Service Corps Scholarship Teadning Program 
assistance programs: for énlisted periiens Se : 


arned semy cag, 
GL Bill (forvt turned service personnel) 
ecurity (for those whose perenge “are ssoabgea, dead, or older” he 


Secid 
~h pital. aust Harles Yehe fketiens. groups in hospitals raise money 5 whit ch, «s5" 
- is’ of ten ereuted: te Le ae da preparing a enter , a peal th p¥ofesGion) » ee Sy 
fags ive mor : 
ins give mone. 


a 7 ; 
* oluntargesjgn tet ee ¥ations Chea rey carga x,y: etc.” ose aL 
desiring. educsit ton to: enter a shealth professign) : 


Aired At 
aire d | 


cd 


, ta: BerBons 
~ Maples 
shealeh pro: OF al naadebattons: for the health professtoits iS toned: tn 
Iais book, See the Heading "Profe’ aL gpa Organizat fon Where, Infors 
mztion May, Bésg@btained” an the "Burther Informatien’! Seo thons } addres ses 
‘ off'as socda ti fons are, given which can supply you with = ae aon aid 
“y for persons Sn. thy! heal th - field Ss 


pociabisn jo a Sehaleeshins to students preparing 


Fa 


designed eee 


for entering into @overg, pealth professions 


3 bor inibns, Larger Susinesses, foundations, religious organizations, 
rganizations may 
It would 


icurel Organizations, civic groups, and service * 
Ask a counselor abo te this. 


be, 
; financial assistance. 
such organizations bees Luss they may not 
Ox Na? 


. orevide ; 
also be worthwhile to contact 


have publteized che fact that 


they provide ates 


e 


3) * i . ot te 4 . 

(this infortigt Jon was prepared with the head of =" a 
Frechettda Ford, Assistant Coof¥inator, Human ; 
Resources, Elitnoi s Hospitat AaSoc Lat Jon )\ : | 
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\ . nae 
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tee 


as ett. | _ TERMINOLOGY USED IN HEALTH JOB TITLES 
ee a is ae : : ; a 
y “the jiee of health occiipations is longs ‘the Job ‘titles are. some= ae 


what confusing. Many titles ‘contain the words "technologist, ” 
"therapist,","techhician," "agsistant," be "aide." . Generally, although 


. there are a number of exceptions, this: is what those: terms imply about 


i 


‘the education required for entry into. a given health fleld: 


7 


a ey 


e "technologist" oy ae ore ‘educational preparation at the 


“therapiet"  . tae bachelor degree level a 
- Sad : _ aS 
7 ao “technician” educational preparati n at the 
a ‘ "assistant" associate degree levet (2 aac) 
an o a _& or one year of college ‘or hospital 
e@ ey a 4 - Ae training, a 7 eee ys 
bo ; - 7 “ : “ee 7 w | me a : 2 . : —_ * pa ao ; 
: “aide". PS at oe ‘onsthe Aon training or short-term 
ot os; ” specialized training 
‘ I: . in 7 ; s es 
; : me : 
: Poe 1 ie 
= f 
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& . = MILITARY TRAINING PROGRAMS’ IN HEALTH FIELDS 


"hte 4” 


The military pervices syoutde a multitude of health training programs 
for servicemen and women. ° The American “Medical Association has approved 
a number of these military training programs in six fields. (Many Army, 
‘Navy, and Air Force health training programs are not approved by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association; ‘however, that does not mean that these programs 
are of poor quality.) Completion of one of these programs while in the 
armed forces will help the person who wants to work or continue his edu- 
cation in that health field after completion of military service. Those 
who have completed AMA-approved programs in the services are considered 
to have similar educational credentials 4s those graduates of non=-mili- 
tary educational programs and are eligible to take the same necessary 
" ¢ . certification exams in their respective fields. Those who have completed 
non-AMA~approved programs usually are ineligible to take these examina-~ 
tions, which can result in their having more difficulty finding employe 
ment in their field. - 


Below is a list of- health training programs , ‘and which branches of 
the military ‘services offer them: 


; _ Military Training Programs in Health Fields Which are Approved by 


@ — bo the American Medical Association 
ole | ; . | 
Physician's Assistant (primary care) Amy, Navy, Air Force 
‘Certified Laboratory Assistant _ Army, Air Force 

s Medical Technologist ; Army, Navy, Air Forde 
Nuclear Medicine Technician ; Navy . 
Physical Therapist . ' Army 
Radiologic Technologist Army, Navy, Air Force 


Additional. information on these other military health training programs, 
and programs for former medical corpsmen is contained in the booklet, Compen- 
dium of Military Allied Medical Education, published by the American Medical 
Association in February 1975. It is available free of charge from: 


American Medical Association 

“Department of Allied Medical Professions and Services 
535 Worth Dearborn Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60610. 
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earning ‘college credit for courses Faken int allied health aretdes 


ARMY! "The United States Army and Baylor University have entered into an 


Peary 


' 


Below is a description of Army, Navy; and Air Force’ opportunities for: 


agreement that makes it possible for students. successfully completing 
selected enlisted courses at the Academy of Health Scienceg, Fort Sam a eae 
Houston, Texas, to.obtain undergraduate credit. This agreement applies 
to 25 enlisted médical ‘Programs of instruction and Sncompasces 135. course 
offerings. oe F “oe 


Students who attend these designated classes can be’ concurrently en- — 
rolled at Baylor University, if they desire, and thus become. eligible to 
Obtain 4 regular transcript. of their credits to use as a permanent record 

_ educational experience.' : ¢ 


é 


NAVY: "The Navy Medical Department has an agreement with Georee Washing- 
ton: University for, the enrollment of students in Navy medical-technical . 


- courses as students at the University. The latter evaluates the courses, | 


assigns academic credits for them, keeps scholastic records on all stu- 
dents, and, when all required credits are obtained, grants an associate 
degree in ati-allied health specialty. The University has a liberal poli- 
cy of. accepting | transfer credits from other colleges and will grant credit 
for the College Level Examination Program (CLEP) and United States Armed 
Forces Institute (USAFI) courses ‘so that. the student, following the tech- 


‘ nical portion of his training, May gomplete degree requirencnte ina variety | i : 
_of ways. Courses which the student takes in: ,an academic aperenese on his 


own time are heavily subsidized. " 


s 


* AIR FORCE: “The major training fase ios ‘for allied health personnel in 


the Air Force is the School of Health Care Sciences, Sheppard AFB, Texas, 
This institution is affiliated with Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, 
Texas and the University of Nepraekay Omaha, | Nebraska. 


In addition to the above affiliations, all allied health students at 
the School of Health Care Sciences are enrolled with the Community College - 
of the Air Force (CCAF) -- a multi-campus institution with its administra- > 
tive center at Randolph Air Force Base, Texas, made up .of existing, but 
previously unaccredited, schools of the Air Training Command and the USAF 
Security Service. The primary goal of CCAF.is to integrate Air Force tech- 
nical training and related college level education (off-duty) into consis- 
tent, meaningful patterns of career growth towards obtainable objectives. 
The heart of this effort is the Career Education Certificate (CEC) program. 
This program consists of eight main areas in which CCAF students are in 
the Health Care Sciences area. The CCAF Career Education Certificate is 
modeled after two-year associate degree programs of study, and while it is 
not a degree, it is felt that each program of study is equivalent to those’ 
programs available in the best vocational oriented colleges and trade eechootts "ke 


* Ralph C. Kuhli, "Status ‘of hecuaditation of Military Allied Medical Hdueation’ 
speech given at Second National MEDIHC Conference, March: 20-22, 1974, ee 
p. 13. (This paper is available from the American Medical AsSociation, where Mr, 


Kuhli is Director, Department of Allied Medical Professions and. Services, .) 
1- K-1-b 


‘yoe 


tg nh Ee 
Students with an interest in the details of military health programs 
@ should be able to get some information: from local Army, Navy, and Air Force 
recruiters. In some cases, 4 recruiter may bé able to guarantee in writing 
_ that, providing certain qualifying examinations are passed, the student will 
- be. allowed to enroll in a specific military health training program. 
Further sources of information about the details of these programs. Are:, 


For’ U.S. Army health training p programs, write or phone: 


Mims C. Aultman, Colonel, MC, USA 
Chief, Professional Education Coordination 
ho : Directorate of Personnel . Me <a 
/ -. Office of the Surgeon General 
Department of the Army 
Forrestal Building, Room 7030 : 
Washington, D.C. 20314 2 


Terephona: (202) aaa eleee od a 
For. U.S. Navy heath training prCerans. write. or “phone: © 


po rs aa. E, Wilson, Captain, MC, USN 
‘ ; _ Naval Medical Training Institute 
- '- National Naval Medical Center = 
: Bethesda, Maryland 20014 
a. ; 
}$ | : 4 : Telephone: (301) 295-1390 


' 


vom . For U.S. Air Force health training programs, write or phone: 


‘ ae William ‘Geeendyhe;. Colonel, MC, USAF 
a — Director, Medical Plans and Health Programs 
Department of the Air Force 
', '- , USAF Headquarters 
Washington, D.C. 20314 


‘' oe Telephone: (202) 693- 5737 vo : 


-For students interested in medical laboratory work, there ds an inde-~ 


pendent accrediting agency (not affiliated with the AMA) which considers 
~ certain armed forces medical laboratory training programs as equivalent to. 
the course work it aca for becoming a medical laboratory technician. 


American Medical Technologists 
' 710 Higgins Road,» — 
‘ _ Park Ridge, Illinois _ 60068 
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‘the U.S. a provides ‘a variety of educational oeecenes in’ nureing. 


There are opportunities in- the Army for receiving training as a practical . 


nurse; There are also bachelor's degree programs and master 's degree 


’ programs, including advanced specializations ‘in midwifery, medical-sur- 


gical nursing, etc. The bachelor’ 8 and master's programs. (for which com- 
petition for admission is great). are accredited by the National League 


'.for Nursing, making them acceptable for civilian da hae a Full infor- 


mation on these nursing Programs is available from: 


rs 
“Counselor, Army Nurse Corps " a 
U.S. Army Recruiting Command nears 
Building .108: ‘ . eee se? 
Ft. Sheridan, Illinois .60037 24 
Telephone: © (312) 926-3815, . 
* 
“Aw - 7 


ae | a *  FeKeg 


peal x $ * ’ 
‘(Each ‘occupation is counted ‘only | once. 


-. and asceopathy. }.. 


Tt 


’ 
“4 1973 ESTIMATED , a 

HEALTH FIELD ) OCGUPATIONS PERSONS ACTIVE . 
Administration of idaleh services 48,200 
Anthropology and soclology - a... 1,600 : “Las 
Automatic data processing- In ie ; 
" health field ~ 4,000 . 3 i 
Basic sclences, in health fleld 60,000 
Biomedical engineering = "11,500 . | 
Clinical laboratory services 162,800 : : 
‘ er Dentist 
Dentistry and dental auxiliartes:.274,400 Dentalj hyg. 


“Medicine and osteopathy 


Dietetic and nutritional services 68, 


Economic research In health field 


Food and drug protective services 44, 
Funeral directors. and embalmers 50, 
Health and vital statistics l, 
Health education =~ 22% 
Health information and communicat'n 6, 
Library services in health field °7, 
Medical records — ; _ 54, 


Midwifery. 


Nursing ‘and related services 


4,200 


‘2,207,000 


DentaY¥ Asst, 


000 
400 


Denta 


‘Environmental sanitation 17,000 to 20,000 


400 | 
000 

1350 

4500 to 23,000 ° 

700 to 9,300 | 
900 - i 


000 . Physician (M.D. 
300 , Phy sician (D (0 0. 


to 2,212,000 


Lab. Tech 


Régistered nurse 
Practical nurse 


333, 300 


12,000 


815,000 


459,000 


_ Occupational therapy. 13,200 to 14,200 praerty, attendant 910,000 
Opticianry © ; 11,000. a a ee) ae 
Optometry » 24,200 to 24,400 ene Heal engite #29000 
Orthotic and proschetre technology 2,500 to 3,500 to 28,000 

. Pharmacy 132,900 i - 

Physical therapy 24,600 ° | 
Podiatric medicine . _+ 7,100 i : 
Psychology "27,000. . sas : : 
Radiologic technology 100,000 Mil 207,000 
Respiratory therapy * 11,000 to 12,000 Ss alana Apis 5,000 
Secretatial & office services ss a 
_* in health field 275,000 to 300,000 Ejettreenccsk 9 +500 
Social work = 33,800 , Peachy ein alograph 
Specialized rehabilitation services]1,050__ i ert 
Speech pathology & audiology ° 26,500 0 ho ee o 4,000 
Veterinary medicine ,° 26, 900 rs 11,400 © 
* Vocational rehabilitation Ophthalmic a ae a 
counseling 17,000 oe ew aeaistant =~ 15,000 
: , to 20,00 
Mi i oe ee Orthoptist Ce 
SS iscel laneous health services 252,950 to 258,450 Physictan's assistant 300 
, ‘ ~ Surgeon 's assistant . 200 
TOTAL 4,387,950 to 4432, 750 oe 
ERIG2 TS Health Resources Stattsttes: aie. Manpower and Health Facilittea, 
lealth Resources Administration, U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 1-1-1 
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MEN “AND WOMEN EMPLOYED IN SELECTED HEALTH’ PROFESSIONS - 1970 ; 


Occupation 


» Dental Hygienista 


2. Dietitians 


Health Record 
Technologists and 
Technicians 


: Medical Laboratory 


Technologists and 
Technicians 


5., Nurses (RN) - 


6. Radiologic technol-. 


ogists and techni- 


cians 


» Therapists 


Chiropractors 


Dentists 
. Optometrists 
. Pharmacists 


. Physicians (MD's & 
Osteopathic) 


_-13:-Podtatrist 


14. 


SOURCE: 


fields is not meant to discourage you 
‘acterized by a large majority of the othér sex. 


Veterinarians 


11,164 


(117,336 °° 


829,691: 


13,729 


90,801 
17,219 
109 ,642 


' 280,929 


6; > ORE 


19, 435 


U.S. Department of Labor 


¢ 


Women _ 


14,863 
36,909 


10,283 


84,641 
807,359 


35,463 


47,563 


1,127 
- 3,110 
692 
13,032 


25,824 


460: 
985 


16 , 767 
27,598 


12,602 


87,691 
16,527 © 
96,610 


255,105 
5,566 
18,450 


Women ‘as 
Percent pf; 
al 


“Total 


(This table listing the proportigns of men and womén in selected health 


deliberately ‘looking for promising: young persons of the sex underrepresented in 


their field. 


33. 


This table is simply meant to inform the reader. ) 


$5.1. 


& men or women from fields which are char- 
On the contrary, many fielda are 
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rae 


Pei speed training of varying aeiogs of tle, : 


OF: EDUCATION. AND TRAINING BEYOND H t boi ih 
“FOR CAREERS IN ‘SELECTED. HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 


- Qateopiathic Physician 
: Dentist 
ap eletifet 
Optometrist . 


Speech. ch Pashoiogter and Audiotogiet . 
Orthotist and Prosthetist*- 

: Profesiona Nuri 

Veterinarian 


te at end of table. 


- 


" Electromesphiatograph Technologist 
Nuclei Medical Technologist 

, Blood Bank Technologist - 

_Medipal Technologist . 


ats Food Technologist: jxtmaum 
je | * Cytotechnologist. ' a 


‘Diagnostic: %ray Technologist 

_ Nuclear Medicine Technologist 
‘Anchactrial Hyglenist - 

“Dante Myplenter 

Orthoptlst ° 

- Blomedical Engineering ‘Technician: 
Dental Laboratory Technicion® 
“Histologic Technician 
Electrocerdiogreph Technician. 
Medica! Record Technician” 

' Dispensing Optician 
” Dental Assistant ®” 

Medical Assistant * 

- Certitied Laboratory ‘Assiatant: 
Occupational Therapy Asslitent 


Physical Theraplet Assistent’ fas 


. Physiclan’s Asststant 


Gsas baptenl 


Occupations! Therspist fame 


* Physleal Therap 
Corrective Therapist 
Educational Therapist. 


Manual Arts Thorepiet: é : 


Eaves ‘Soaidiae and nd Workers, 


"Prbctics Nurses, and Aides 


a 


Dietitian 
Executive Houseketper® 
"Laundry Manager 

Licensed. Practical Nune 

Home Health Aide and Homemaker 


ow) 
on 


ae Nutritionist | 


Ler ie eo a Engineer? a 
Wig ‘ i‘ cr rennet. Ys a . 7 Biomedical Engler ies 
eee co ee ee ee ee ‘ _Befiy p Realeder ae 


‘Administrative Clerical, Library, | 
: and Health Records Personnel | Sea te ge, 
, al — ae sidetatlay Hospital Administrator: i 


ts a a "Jo" ‘Petronnel Director” = 
‘ "Director of Volunteer Bervices om 
Pee ae Field Frepraveritative- as 


__ Statiatical Clerk SIF ae a a 
; * Computer Prograrner ACER 
oat or Computer Operator” ‘ 
Medical Librarian”. tamu 


Medical Record Administrator : 

meee tee “Health Specialists, Social Scientists, a 
Coe and Social Workers , Biochemie 
@ (eon ee parsers ries 


Bioprysicltt ’ 
‘Anthropologist 
Psychologlet ° 
 gociotogist = 
Health Economist’ 
~ Medical Social Worker 
Psychiatric Social Worker 
. Paychometrist 
» Management Specialist 
. Public Health Statistician 
Health Officer 
* Rehabilitation Counselor 
Radiological Health Specialist 
Food and Drug Inspector and Analyst 
_ Educators, Information Specialists, 
Writers, and Illustrators 
, School-Health Educator 
, _ Health Educator 
Public Relations Director . 
Health Information ) Specialist 
Science Writer 
Technical Writer 
Medical tlustrator 


r , Areas, I to 4 years ‘of apprenticeship, @ special course, or on-the-job training ‘are acceptable in leu of formal. 
enenins in 1980, orthotiats and prosthetists will be eequlied ta have 36.5. In the mid. 


tf 


Source: U. “sg, Beparewene of Labor, HEALTH “CAREERS GUIDEBOOK, 3rd ed., 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1972. 
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Organization 


« |. American Hospital Association: 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, [llinois 60611 


2. American Soclety ef Allied Health 
Professions 
One puFont ‘Circle 
Washington, D.C. | 20036 


3. ASPIRA, Incorporated 
2316 West North Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60647 


"ae leg Department of Allied Medical Professions 
: and. Services 
American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 


| 5. Division of Associated Health: Professions 


U.S. Department of Health, ERucation, 
and Welfare 
@ Federal Building, Room 416 
9000 Rockville Pike ‘ 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 


6. Board of Higher Education 
, State of Illinois 
119 South Fifth Street, Room 500 
‘Springfield, Illinois 62/01 


‘7, ULlinois Community College Board 
544 Iles Park Place | 
Springfield, Illinois: 62718 


‘8. Illinois Hospital Association 
1200 Jorie Boulevard 
Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 


9, Medical Opportunities Program — 
715 South Wood Street, Room 314 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
(312) 996-8050 ‘, 
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_ ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE HEALTH CAREER INFORMATION 


as 


this association is. comprised of 125 
pa sities, and [bigavederesiec health 


Type of Information 


i 


information on hospital educational and 


training programe and a great deal: of 


knowledge akout many aspects of the 
Health professions. 


career ‘counseling to Spanist~speaking 
people 


much experience -and information on/ many - 
aspects of many health professions, 


4 


current information on equivalency, 
and iclency examinations in the 
health\professions and information. 
and other, developments 
sions 


information on health-related educational 
programs in TLlinois 4-year ai i 
and universities. 


information on Lllinois community 
(junior) college educational programs 
‘ ; 


has avadlable some health career © 
literature; well informed about the 
health professions in general, and in - 
regard to Illinois 


health career information and 

counseling, primarily to minority 

students in high school and college 
\ 


iy 
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(ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE HEALTH CAREER INFORMATION, Continued) 


'ype_of Information’ 


Organization 
@, Minority Program Office . ee provides counseling regarding 
College of Medicine © , medicine, physical nea py, °° 7 
University of Illinois at the Medical Center occupational therapy, dietetics, 
1853 West Polk, Room 150 medical records administration, © 
‘Chicago, Illinois . 60612 - medical laboratory scfence, and: 
(312) 996-8952 a medical art, primarily to minority 


‘students in high school and college — 


11, Operation NEDIHG. career counseling and help in finding 


c/o, American Hospital Association _ « . employment ‘in the. health fields. for | 
840 N. Lake Shore Drive gfRoom 430 veterans of the, military services 


Chicago, [llinois 60611 - 


12. Preprofessional Office provides counseling ‘information a 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences regarding health careers 
350 University Hall \ , ie 
University of Lllinois at Chicago Circle’ : Sos 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 oo, aos ne eck 
(312). 966-3366 -& gy 24 a, mo = - 
5 ‘ : © of , : : ? = i . | 
. : | 
& | 


9 a ee ge pee . _ a 


\: ie ~~, / 
ANNOTATED “BIBLIOGRAPHY oF fe ane : 4 
@ iv _ CAREER INFORMATION IN THE: ‘HEALTH PROFESSIONS. : 
; ; : # te ; 
ie ‘Council on Medical Education,: American Madical Association. “Allied — ( 
es ‘ Medical Education. Directory,’ 1974," 441 pp. §2. 25 : - 
erg “Write: Order Department | a -. annual directory (published 
2. .1. ° ,Council on Medical Education.’ in’ the fall) of AMA~approved - 
\ ghee 2 rr a Américan Medical Association '.. educational programs throughout. - 
535 Norht Dearborn’ © . the nation in 24 allied health “a 
' Chicago; Illinois ; 60610, 2S professions. * 
eh ‘ : ? ts : e . 5 F * ; 4 


Health Program Diréctory, 


ro Board of ‘Higher Education, State of Tilinois. 


1975, free , ‘ ; o, 4 Soe at 8 
~@ . 2. « . . os 7 od : a 
4 Write: Boat ‘of Higher Education “. authorative directory of | 
mena . ‘State of Illinois ., + [llingis educational prograns 


, +119 South Fifth Street in the ioe fields. *, 
Room 500  —  * a . . oe * 
, Springfield, I1inots 62701 . “4 eet gis, 


~~ Be ‘Illinois Hospital Association, Nursin » 1973, free ee 
: , a : 7 : ‘ Fi . _ ace oc = 4 
e 4 Write: Illinois Hospital Association . leaflet. describing ‘four : 
i , 1200 Jorie Boulevard educational routes to a — : P 
Oak Brook, Illinois . 60521 nursing career . 
y a \ : a t ro “ pe im, = a 
t "@ 


4. Winsingad, Robert gE. editor. Career 0} sortunities for Technicians and 


Specialists: "sHealth'Technicians, Chicago: J.G. Ferguson Publish- 
ing Company, 6 ‘N. Michigan Avenue, 60602, 1974, oes pp: yee 95 


the best general . source of 
.. student and counselor allied. - = 
. health career information for’ 8 
i rr ae _ technician-level positions, 
& POR ane an er ee ‘(usually requiring 1 or 2-years 
a ee ee es oe Ss Bg wo of post-high: school education 
ee oe a for entry) - well illustrated 


PRG, oe. ens >. 2 a 2 ee. 2 ee ee 


Ts 


fl 5. 


| pci 


“Watdonal Health Couneit,, Inc. 
1740 Broadway 
New York,’ New York , 


Write: 


10019 


ROEETS “Rutt es 
Profeasions,. “St. Louls: 
ndustrial, 63141, 1972, ae Pp. 


$5.25 , 


U.S. Hapaetnent of Labor. 
166 pp. ° $2.25. 


U.S. Government Printing 
\.- Office Bookstore 

. . 219 South Dearborn 

Chicago, Illinois 


Write 


60604 


8. ‘Heine Laura . Burnstedn, and Spence, Ann Bennett. 


a Professions, 1973, 212 PP. $5.00. w 


Office of Caxeet Services & 


Write: ° 
"6 £-Campus, ‘Learning 
‘ Harvard Univérsity 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02138. 
; fr : etary : 
9, Richards Rosen Press, Inc. 
29 East 21st Street ue 
New York, New York 10010 — —— _ 
0. Vogational Guidance Manuals - .° 3) ) "> 
235 East 45th Street cy 
New York, New York ,LOOL?:. 
1. Sctence Research Associates —— 
- 259 East Erle Street og 
., Chieago, Illinois -60611 
40 
7 +. tam 4 


“and Wenberg, Burness G.,, editors. Ko 
the C.V.- Mosby Company, 


Health Careers Guidebook, 3rd edition, 1972, 


A Guide to the Health 


‘bachelor's degree or more education; | 


‘ books on a number of health prom 


books on; a number of health pro- 


‘peothuee which briefly 
describes a large number of 
health careers 


Introduction fo Menten fe 


4 


‘general information | 
ofesaions, par-- . 
ing those fields. = | 
elor's degree or. 


on the hea 
ticularly — 
requiring a 
more educati 


the best‘ single source of 
general career information on 
the health professions. | 


“ “wha ay ; ‘ 
éxcellent discussions of trends 
in health professions requiring a 


good ‘bibliography - 


publishes'a series of useful 


fessions — 


‘publishes a series of useful 


féseions 


pdilinhes large serigs ‘of 
ae health aretessions ease 
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Dentist 


Basically, the job of the dentist is: twofold: To 
ircat. ailments or abnormalities of the gums and 
iceth; and to try to prevent their occurrence or re- 
currence. He locates und fills cavities, extracts teeth 
if necessary, straightens crooked teeth, treats gum 
and mouth diseases, prepares the mouth when artifi- 
cial teeth become a necessity, and, provides dentures 
to meet the individualized needs of each patient> ~ 

_ The modern dentist is also interested in his pa- 
tient’s general health. He may detect symptoms 
which call for a physical checkup: and work ‘closely 
with the family physician to correct the trouble. He 
often. works with school aurses and health depart- 
ments in prevention programs. 


Specialization and Prospects. °°" ; 


Most dentists are in private rss: they have ; 


their own offices and charge fees for their services. 
Most of them provide a wide range of general care. 
However, there are a good many dentists who have 
taken additional professional training in a specialty 
field and who limit their practice to a specialty area, 
The eight recognized specialties in dentistry are: 

® Endodontics (root treatment). - on 
Oral pathology (diseases of the mouth). 
Oral surgery (surgery of the mouth). 
Orthodontics (teeth straightening). 
Pedodontics (children’s dentistry). 
Periodontics (treatment of the tissues or 
gums supporting the teeth and the underlying 
bone). 

© Prosthodontics (making of artificial teeth or, 
dentures). 

e Public health dentistry (preventing and con- 
trolling dental diseases and promoting dental 
health through community efforts). 

A dentist may choose to take a salaried post in- 
stead of going into private practice. For those who 
do, there are opportunities in industry, in hospitals, 
with one of the branches of the Armed Forces, the 
Veterans’ Administration, public health, or dental re- 
search, 
® One special aspect of dentistry—dental public 
health-~chas been gaining wide recognition in recent 
years. This is concerned mainly with the preventive 
aspects of dental care and with public education on 
dental health and dental health services. The health 
department of most States and many localities, as 
well as the U.S. Public Health Service, carry on pro- 
grams of this kind. f 

There is also growing interest in dental re- 
search. Several independent scienfific socicties, such 
as‘the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the International Association for Dental 
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” Research, encourage ‘and promote investigations of 

oral disease. Hospitals, government -agencies, and: 
schools now have : Jaboratories concerned with dental . 
_ research. 


Dentists will also find teaching opportunities in 
dental schcols, and those interested in research will 
also-want to become associated with.a teaching cen- 


ter. Teaching and research are often combined on a 


part-time basis. with either private or salaried prac- 
tice. 


Personal Qualifications 


Good: grades,: especially in the sciences, and . 
..good eyes and’ skillful hands are prerequisites for 
‘dentistry. College students interested in testing their 


potentialities for dentistry may- want to take advan- 
tage of the American Dental Associatlon’s Admis- 
sion testing program. 

The prospective dentist should also be i in good 


hedlth and have a genuine liking of people; he will 7 


be seeirig them very frequently in pain and under 
great strain. 


‘There is io reason why young women should 


not go into dentistry. Even though they have been in . 
the minority, many more ‘could find a place in the: 


profession. (Currently, about 98 percent of the Na- 
tion's dentists are men.) 


Education and Licensing 

A student interested in dentistry should start 
early in planning for his career. Applicants. for den- 
tal school must have a minimum of 2 years at an ap- 
proved liberal arts college. Three or four years are 
tequired by many schools, and at the present, 75 
percent of the students enrolled in dental schools 


have completed 4 years or more of i cael 


education prior to admission. 


selected earatully: with ‘emphasis on scientific sub- 


jects. Prospective dental students!should seck guid’ 


ance from faculty members. They are encouraged to 
write for advice to the admissions officer of the den- 
tal school they plan to attend. 

Because, dentistry takes a special combination 


of qualifications, dental schools require applicants tp : 


take a standard admission test. The details of this ex 
amination: are explained as soon as an eaaenips is 
the schools" to learn without isla isthe or not 
he has the necessary aptitudes. 

Good grades in high school and college wolgh 
heavily. All dental schools in this country offer a 4- 
year course leading to a degree of doctor of dental 
surgery (D.D.S.) or ‘doctor of dental medicine 
(D.M.D.). The, profession and licensing agencies do 
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not make a distinction between these degrees. 

, Before ’a dental school graduate can practice, he’ 
must piss an examination piven. by the board of den- 
tal examiners in his State. Annual registration is fee 


quired in some States. A number of States have re-- 


- ciprecal arrangements recognizing, licenses issued in 
other States. Some may require a practical cxamina- 
tion, . ane 

The American Dental Association conducts the 
National Board of Dental Examiners. This board 
gives written examinations accepted in lieu of written 
State. tests in all States except Delaware and Flor- 
ida. All clinical and practical examinations are ad- 
ministered by State boards. si asarie 

' Déntists who plan to specialize, teach,or do re- 

‘search: may contihue‘their education with postgrad- 

wate courses, or they may enter a hospital as a dental 


~iptern or resident. There is a natidnally recognized 


examining board for each of the dental specialties. 


& To become a diplomate of a’ specialty board, the 


candidate must have at least 2 years of advanced ed- 


ao ucational training (3 years for oral surgery), meet 
* certain other specific requirements, and pass a com- 


prehensive examination. 


Those who look forward to a career in the ad- ' 


ministration of dental public health programs will 
need to supplement their dental training and basic 
experience with an additional year’s study leading to 
the degree of master of public health. 


s 
. 


The Dentist’s Future 


‘Dentists starting out in private practice must, 


face the fact that financial sledding may be difficult 
the first few years. Office equipment may cost sev- 


eral thousand dollars. Office hours will probably be ~ 


long and irregular, at least in the beginning. Being 
one's own employer means shouldcring responsibility 
for office rent, assistants’ salaries, and so on, How- 
ever, private practice offers good income and other 
long-term satisfactions. : 

A staff post ina health agency may not offer the 
potential earnings of private practice, but it does 
have the advantage of substantial economic security. 
An added advantage is the opportunity for promot- 
inggood health through community service. 

Whether the dentist selects private practice, an 
institutional position in industry or a hospital, or 
public health service. he will find the investment in 
dentistry has been well made. He will be working in 
a highly respected and well-paying profession and 
have the -satisfaction h comes from bringing 
healing and well-being to people, He can also count 


whi 


on atlong period af usefulness. 
The_detiand-fee dental services is much greater 
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than the supply. Many. dentists work more than the 


customary. 40-hour week, and still cannot catch. up 
with their ‘waiting lists. Nearly half of the patients 
have to wait a week for their first appointment, and 
in general there is a great backlog. 

Dentists in private practice have a wide range 
of income. Specialists tend to make more money 


than dentists in general practice, while dentists in’ 
middle-sized ‘cities tend to earn more than those in- 


either large metropolitan centers or very small com- 
munities. In general, most dentists in private practice 
have substantially higher earnings than do those in 
salaried positions, 

For further information, write to: 

American Dental Association 

Council on Dental Education 

211 East Chicago Avenue 


“Chicago, Illinois 60611 


» 2=A=2 


(Prerequisite: At least 2 years, and commonly 4 years, of college with 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN DENTISTRY - ILLINOIS 


and emphasis on the sciences) at 


Required Special Training: 


re) 
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of dentistry ms 


a 
School of Dentistry 
Loyola University 
Chicago 60611 


Dental School - 
Northwestern University 
Chicago 60611 


School of Dental Medicine 
Southern Illinois University 
Edwardsville 62025 


College of Dentistry 
University of Illinois at the Medical Center 


Chicago 60612 
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4-year professional program in a college 
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. DENTAL ASSISTANT 


‘ a 


Working with both patient and den- 
tist, ‘the dental assistant has a variety 
of responsibilities in the dentist's 
office. The duties of a dental assis- 
tant include both secretarial and techni- 
cal tasks. . 


The dental assistant is responsible 
for maintaining accurate billing and ap- 
pointment records for the dentists as 
well as keeping medical files up-to-date. 
In addition, patients are greeted and 
prepared for treatment by the dental as=- 
sistant. This might include having 
X-rays taken by the dental assistant 
before the patient is seen by the den- 
‘tist. In some states thé dental assis~ 
tant is legally permitted to place den- 
tal film in the mouth and expose X-rays 
as well as develop them and mount them 
properly for viewing. 


In the laboratory the dental assis- 
tant may assist the dentist in making 
molds of teeth and pouring casts of in- 
lays and crowns. In some cases the role 
of the dental assistant is expanding into 
other work settings such as the hospital 
operating room, the out-patient clinic, 
and in the treatment of handicapped 
patients. 


In the dentist's office, however, 
the primary function of the dental assis- 
tant is to aid the dentist chairside, 
passing him instruments and materials 
while mixing fillings and preparing 
solutions for him. The sterilization and 
proper arrangement of the instruments — 
constitutes a major responsibility of 
the dental assistant’ 


Qualifications and ee 


Because of the elose-contact 
between the dental assistant and 
patients, a warm, friendly person~ 
ality is needed for this type of 
work. Secretarial and bookkeep- 
ing skills are also an asset. Stu- 
dents interested in becoming dental 
assistantgy ought to be able to mas- 
ter tasks requiring skillful use of 
the hands and fingers. In addition, 
good physical and dental health as 
well as pefsonal cleanliness are 
necessary. ; 


While in high school, students 
involved in dental assisting might . 
find it helpful to take some science 
and secretarial classes. 


Junior and community colleges, 
technical institutes, schools of den- 
tistry, and universities offer den- 
tal assistant training. Some den~ 
tists, however, are willing to take 
on students with good potential and 
offer them on-the-job training. 
Whether training is obtained on-the- 
job or in a school, a high school 
diploma is essential. Community col- 
lege programs are 1 or 2 years long 
and award either a certificate in 
dental assisting or an associate de- 
gree in applied science. Evening 
classes are occasionally offered for 


oe those employed during the day al- 


though the -course of study will be 
longer as classes meet less frequent- 
ly. . 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN DENTAL ASSISTING ~ ILLINOIS 


(Prerequisite: High school diploma or its equivalent for admission 
to college and university programs in dental assisting) 


Required Special Training: 1 or 2-year dental assisting program in a 


community college, technical institute, . 
5 school of dentistry, or university 
Dental Assistant 
Black Hawk College Morton College 
Moline 61265 ; Cicero 60650 
Bryman School Olney Central College 
Chicago 60603 - Olney 62450 
College of Lake County Parkland College 
Grayslake 60030 Champaign 61820 
¥ = 
‘Elgin Community College Prairie State College 
© Elgin 60120 Chicago Heights 60411 
“Illinois Valley Community College - Robert Morris School 
Oglesby 61348 ‘ Carthage 62321 
4 rs 
Kaskaskia College Rock Valley College 
Centralia §2801 Rockford 61101 Ea 
Lake Land College Triton College 
Mattoon 61938 River Grove 60171 
Lewis and Clark Community College Paradental Education 
Godfrey 62035 , University of Illinois 
College of Medicine 
Loop College Chicago 60612 


Chicago ‘60601 

Waubonsee Community College 
Loyola University, School’of Dentistry Sugar Grove 60554 
Maywood 61053 — 


a 
. Midstate College 
Peoria 61602 
1 fF 
a a) = 
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Employment Prospects 


DENTAL ASSISTING - Further Infdrmation 


i 
| 
i 


In 1974 there were approximately 125,000 dental assistants in the nation; 
it was not possible to determine the number employed in Illinois. Except 
for those men who served as dental assistants in the armed forces, more 
than ninety per cent of civilian dental assistants were women. In 1974 
the employment outlook was good and was qxpected to remain’ so for the 
next ten years. , 


! 


Salary | 


Starting salaries for trained dental assistants working in dentists' offices 
in Chicago were from $135-$150 per week in 1975. In other areas of Illinois 
beginning salaries for trained persons were about $80-$100 per week, and 
experienced assistants earned up to about $125 per week. Dentist-trained 
assis ts with no formal training earned less than those with formal 
training. . Salaries for those working dn dental schools, in civil service, 


"and other ‘employment settings ranged from approximately $8,000-$14, 000 


yearly. 


Career Mobility 


lt is not unusual for dentel assistants to return to college for additional 
education to become dental hygienists or dental laboratory technicians. It 
is rare ‘for an assistant to return to college and dental school for training 
as a dentist. Dental hygiené is an attractive possibility for Persons want- 


ing to lal part~ ~time. ‘ ; 


rther Reading 


The Dental Assistant, @>journal published by the American Dental Assistants' 
Association 


Kinsinger, Robert E., editor, Health Pachidetind, J.G. Ferguson Publishing 
Company, Chicago, 1970, pp: 54-61 


sional oewaat zation Where More Information May Be Obtained 


a 


American Dental Assistants' Association 
211 East Chicago Avenue, Suite 1224 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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DENTAK. ASSISTING ~ Further Information, Continued 


To Broaden Your Understanding 


-talk.with a dental assistant in your dentdét's office 
-talk about dental assisting with your dgntist . 


-write to schools and the professional organization 


AT: 
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Dental hygienists work very close- 
ly with dentists in providing health 
care for the teeth and gums. The den- 
tal hygienist is the only other person, 
hesides the dentist himself, who is 
legally allowed to work inside people's 
mouths. 


Working under the supervision of 
a dentist, the hygienist's duties con- 
sist primarily of cleaning and apply- 
ing fluoride to teeth, polishing f111~- 
ings and dentures, charting the con- 
ditions of the mouth and teeth for diag- 
nosis by the dentist, taking, develop- 
ing, and mounting X-rays, applying 
medications.as prescribed by the den- 
tist, and giying instruction in dental 
health education, Hygienists may also 
be called upoh to provide emergency 
first aid treatment when needed, and 
for this reason, many hygienists hold 
First Aid Certificates. Another im- 
portant duty is that of maintaining 
an accurate recall system for remind- 
ing patients to return for a dental, 
examination. ; tie 


Although the majority of dental 
hygienists work in private dental 
offices, they are found in other 
settings. Some provide consulting 
to public school officials regarding 
student dental health. Others are 
employed in clinics, industry, volun- 
tary health agencies, and the armed 
forces. Still others work in special 
clinics for the physically and men- 
tally handicapped. Overseas employ- 
ment {ts also possible because Ameri- 
can firms hire hygienists to provide 
dental services to their American 
employees as well to help native den- 
tists to organize preventative dental 
health care facilities. J 


= 


- . DENTAL HYGIENIST 


Qualifications and Education 


Students considering .a career in 
dental hygiene should have good 
eyesight and be able to work well with 
their hands. Because patients exper- 
fencing pain and discomfort may tend to 
be nervous and anxious, the dental hy- 
gienist ought to be able to show an ~ 
understanding of such feelings and be 
able to put patients at ease during 
treatment. Hygienists must also have 
considerable patience because they will 
be working with delicate instruments and 
tools, They must be able to work smooth- 
ly with the dentist as well. 


A high school diploma or its equiv- 
alent is a necessary first step for train- 
ing as a dental hygienist. Science 


courses might prove to be useful pre- 


paration for dental hygiene education 
after high school. Students, can 

pursue their training by means of either 

a two-year or four-year: program of study. 
A two-year program will offer an associate 
degree or certificate, whereas a four-year 
program will result in a bachelor's de~ 
gree from a college or university. Com- 
pletion of the two-year program is suf~ 


ficient for a position in a dental office; 


however, a baccalaureate degree is usually 
required for a position in public health, .. 
a school health program, or for teaching - 
in a school of dental hygiene. 


4% 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN DENTAL HYGIENE - ILLINOIS 


(Prerequisite: High school diploma or its equivalent) 


Required Special Training: 2- or 4-year dental hygiene program in a 


community college, school of dentistry, or 
university. ‘All programs are 2 years in 
length, except that Loyola University offers 
a 4-year program, The 4-year program is 
designed for those students interested in 
teaching, research, or community health. 


& 


Dental Hygienist , i 3 : 


Illinois Central College ; e 
East Peoria 61611 | egies 


Lake Land College ; . 
Mattoon 61938 


Loyola University, School of Dentistry (4-year program only) 
Maywood 60153 ‘ 


Northwestern University Dental School : ? 
Chicago 60611 


Parkland College 
Champaign 61820 


Prairle State College 
Chicago Heights 60411 


Vocational Technical Institute 
Southern Illinois University ' 2 
Carbondale 62901 : . 


William Rainey Harper College 
Palatine 60067 


Be DENTAL HYGIENIST - Further Information 


Employment Prospects 


- ; 
In 1974\\there 3 as a need for dental hygienists in most parts of the nation. 
There were limited employment opportunities in a few metropolitan areas and 

in some areas where there were a Large number of educational programs for. 

the training of dental hygienists. Over the next decade, employment pros- 
pects appear good as the health care system of the nation continues to expand, 


1 


Salary 


A salary study conducted by the American Dental Hygienists' Association in 
the spring of 1973 indicated an average annual salary of slightly more than 
$10,000 for full-time hygienists. Graduates of four-year dental hygiene 
programs earned somewhat more than this. The study indicated that hygienists 
with much work “experience received salaries which were only slightly higher . 
than those earned by inexperienced hygienists. In 1974, some. dental hygienists 
j in central Illinois earned $40 per working day. A number of dental hygienists 
worked only part-time, resulting in a wide variation in. yearly income, 


BD Career Mobility - 
Dental hygienists employed in‘clinical practice may--with experience and, ’ 
oftentimes, further formal education--become teachers or administratots in 
dental hygiene education’ programs in community colleges and four-year 
colleges.., The need for such persons is great. Some hygienists become den- 
tists. While some educational institutdons do provide for advanced placement, 
in 1974 there were no widely-accepted proficiency or equivalency examinations 
of professional knowledge available to persons wishing to enter dental hygiene, 
or to hygienists wishing to enter dentistry. Such exaniinations ‘were being 
planned, and may in future years permit the qualified person to demonstrate 
his competence in professional course work, thereby shortening the required 

* training period. . = 


Fg 
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Further Reading 
“Kinsinger, Robert E., editor, Health Technicians, J.G. Ferguson Publishing 
Company, Chicago, 1970, pp. 44-53, 


Odgers, Ruth F., and Wenberg, Burness G., editors, Introduction to Health 
Professions, C.V. Mosby Company, St, Louis, 1972, pp. 79-84. 


Dental. Hygiene, a journal published: by the American Dental Hygienists' 
‘Association § ae 
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DENTAL HYGIENIST - Further Information, Continued 
: HA 


i : 
Professional Organizations Where More Information May Be Obtained 
Americdn Dental Hygienists’ Association 
211 Eagt Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


To ‘Broaden Your Understanding 
-talk with a dental hygienist in a dentist's office 
; 4 . 
~talk about dental hygiene with your dentist 
» -write to schools and the professional organization 
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| DENTAL LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 


It. is the responsibility of the 
dental laboratory technician to make 
and repair dentures, crowns, bridges, 


inlays, and other orthodontic appli-~ 


ances once made by dentists. The tech- 
nician does not work directly with pa- 


tients but rather under the supervision 
‘or following the prescription of a 


dentist, . e 


In making many dental appliances, 
the technician forms models in hard 
plaster from impressions .of the pa-~ 
tient's-mouth taken by the dentist. 


. The chief duties of the dental labor- 


oe a 
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atory technician includé making metal 
castings for dentures and polishing 
them, constructing metal or porcelain” 
crowns or inlays for. partially destroy- 
ed teeth, fabricating bridges of gold 
and other metals, and making appli- 
ances to correct abnormalities such 

as cleft palate. 


Whereas some technicians perform 
a wide range of duties, others special- 
ize in the making. of crowns and bridges, 
or in the arrangement of artificial 
teeth on dental appliances. Ceramists 
or porcelain specialists make natural- 
looking teeth from porcelain to replace 
missing teeth or: to fit over natural 
teeth. poe 


Dental laboratory technicians ° 


may find employment in a variety of work 
settings such as dental clinics, commer- 


clal laboratories, hospitals provid- 
ing dental services, and Veterans Ad~ 
ministration hospitals. Dental mater= 
ials and equipment manufacturers also 
employ dental laboratory technicians 
as technical representatives or sales- 
Meth. 


‘Qualifications and Education 


A high degree of: manual dexterity 
as well as good color perception, patience, 
and a liking for detailed work rank among 
the personal qualifications: necessary for 
this field. Ceramists must have excep- 
tionally good eyesight and be able to match 


color shades with perfection. Being able 


to follow instructions precisely is-.also 
important, ‘since’ everything a dental , 
technician’ constructs must follow the den~ 
tist’ 8 SPSCPEHEREONE: ; LS 


Tees are no minimum formal dducation 


, requirements needed to enter this field, 


although a high school diploma is helpful. 7: 
Students interested in learning this skill’ 


‘through on-the~job ‘training can work as. 


an apprentice for three to four years de= 
pending upon their ability and previous 
experience. Analternate route requiring 
a high school diploma or its equivalent 

is enrollment in a 2-year program in den- 
tal laboratory technology, usually offered | 
at junior or community colleges or voca~ 
tional-technical schools. 


*-., 


EDUCATLONAL PROGRAMS IN DENTAL LABORATORY TECHNOLOGY. = ILLINOIS 


! 


# Required Special Training: Either a) on-the-job training in dental 
_ laboratory technology, which lasts 4 to 
ed . . 5 years [high school diploma not ‘needed], . 
or b) high school diploma or its equivalent 
plus 2-year dental laboratory technology 
= program offered in a community college or 
. vocational-technical 8chool 


} 


Dental Laboratory Technician 


. Vocational, Technical Institute . 
_ Southern Illinois University 
. ‘Carbondale 62901. 


Triton College 
; \ River Grove 60171 


\ 


ww, 


ee 
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ee’ 
In 1975. employment prospects ig dental technology were excellent 
for-bot}rtién and women. A recent government’ survey predicted 
4 that if 1980 there might be a need for 10;000. mare dental tech- .+ 
_ ' nicians than would haye completed training. Since that survey, 
: “many employees have adopted dental insurance programs ,for their 
=. workers, resulting. in ‘an even greaterdemand for the services of 
the dental technician: ‘ 


Salary ‘ ie | ce 
In Illinois .in 1975, , students who graduated Eom high school and 


went directly to the dental laboratory for on-the-job ‘training . 
received starting salaries of from $65 to.$110 per week, Gradu> — 
ates of 2syear college dental technology programs received start- 
ing salaries of from $120..to $200 per week. Those experienced 
i technicians who worked in‘a dental laboratory for more than two 
years made from $220 to $300 per week. Some earned $25,000° per 
a) year or more. Dental laboratofy managers and owners earned up .-/ 
: to $25,000 and more a year. Pe, ~ 


4 
Career Mobility . ™~ 
aes a ee 

Graduates of 2-year college dental technology programs and those — 

who have had successful work experiénce. as dental+technicians may 

advance to head the departments of larger dental laboratories. 

In addition, it may be possible for them to become managers or 

owners of dental laboratories. There are opportunities for, ex~ 

perienced technicians to become instructors in 2-year cdllege , 

dental laboratory technology education programs. ‘Techni cdans , 

who receive on-the-job training rather than the 2-year college 

training have poorer chances for advancement. Often times they: 

are trained in only :one phase of dental laboratory work, and — 

therefore, are restricted from entering other aspects of labor- 

atory work. rs " 7 
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@ DENTAL LABORATORY TECUNICIAN ~ Further Information, Continued 


J 4 fe 


Further Reading -_ : oo _ cot i 
Kinsinger, Robert "Ens editor, Health Meclingetexs, J.G. Ferguson 
Pyb lishing a al Chicago, 1970, PP- 60~ 69° 


NADL Journal, a jouenal: published by ‘the National ‘Association. of: 
Dental Laboratories 


Professional Organizations Where More Information. May Be Obtained 


Council om Dental Education... . Fo, 
American Dental Association . ~ 
i .- ™ 211 East Chicago Avenue . . ' 
ac ae Chicago, Illinois 60611 j 


Se 


[1linodé Dental Laboratory Aneoczerion 
550 Frontage Road 
Northfield, Illinois 60093. 


3 National. Association of Dental Laboratories « ; 
Oe gin 3801 Mt. Vernon Avenue oH a ie 
Alexandria; Virginia 22305 ve - 


_ To Broaden Your aa aaa) 


ee =. 
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-talk with a deneal: laboratory Kechnaciad. (ask: your: denkent ea 
give you the names of dental laboratories you: can | contact) 


-write to professional Stiendewelons and schools , i 


DIETITIAN 

re a 

A dietitian applies the science and | 

art of human nutrition to help people 

select and obtain food to nourish their. ». 
bodies in health or disease throughout 


the life cycle. Thus, dietetics is an 


integral component of health promotion . 
and disease Ranagenent. 


Diet ane are macvat: ‘in food 
service (administrative dietitians) , 


“and in direct. patient care (clinical 


dietitians or community dietitians). 


“A dietitian can téach,. manage, or con~ 


- duct research. * Dietitians are employed: 


_ in hospitals, medical centers, nursing 


: homes, food service management systems, 


businesses, government agencies, ' schools, 


' colleges and universities, and various 


- other agencies and institutions. How- 
“ever, hospitals offer the largest num- 


the major. - tyes of dietitians are * 


ber oP career SP pes PeurErer’ 


Administrative pietition 


SS 


The: ‘pavinietrative PCr af- 


fects the’ nutritional care of people. - 


et oy nianaging the production: ‘of food in 


. a food service system. , The food service 


system gives people excellent care by . 


providing optimal nutrition and. ‘quality . 7 


food. The: administrative dietitdan «. 
does. the hiring, training,.and super-.. 


. vising of food service employees. This - 


dietitian also purchasés food and food. 
service equipment, plans menus, and | 


supervis jeg food production, ‘The ad= bo SS 

— ministrative. dietitian manages the ce ee ‘ 
money ‘resources of Bae dietary den: 
‘partment. oe ‘ 


= clinical Dietitian 


: ‘The élintcal dietitian is a member — 
of the health care team. We/she works. 


with other health protese on in 
“treating patients, - The clinical diet-— 
-itian evaluates the patient' s. nutri- 


tional needs, and designs and carries 


General Dietitian 


out a pldn ei improving. his/her 
health. The patient's. progress.) 
following the care Plan is evalu- 
ated in a written report which is. 


“ added to the medical tecord, 


Then functioning in an organ= 


'.dzation that provides food service, 
~ the clinical ddetLtian coordinates. | 


activities with the food service 
department. The clinical dietitian. 
counsels individuals and families 

on nutritional principles and dietary 
plans, The factors used in’ counseling 
are the patient's knowledge about _s_ 
food. selection, income level, and ‘Life 
style.’ The clinical dietitian par- 
ticipates in‘health team ‘rounds and . 


serves as a consultant tovother health 
Ss os a aia nutritional 


a Conant Diersetan oo ea 8 


The ‘community ‘dfetitian works for : 


. publi¢ health, educational, and private | 


agencies, in clinics,;.in outpatient. 


departments. of hospitals, and in in- -_ . 


formational sections of food industries: 


7 He/she counséla individuals and families 


vegarding nutritional. principles, diet,’ 
food selection» and economics: Each 
teaching sess ion is adapted to the 


-v individual! 8s life -style and nutritional ° 


needs. The community dietitian works. - 


with | orgarizations. which- gre” “concerned "3 
» about the nut rLtdonal needa, of, indi- 


viduals. and groups within the com 


Tunity.. 


. A dietitian who functions as a 


‘eLinical and. adminis trative dietitian 


tay ‘be’ classified | 48 a general dietitian. 
A dietitian functioning both admini- = 
stratively and clinically would probably 
be located in a smaller’ hospital or 
health-related p eence vee 


? : Q ° . eo 
quali feat tons and: ‘Education- 


@ Persons looking forward. to ‘paneaias ; ae _ ‘ 
~ dietitians should have a sincere interest 
' dn people. The ability to communicate 

with others and undérstand their prob- + 

lems “and neads are highly important _ 

“skills. They should have an interest Be ee 
in foods "and cooking, and. enjoy, teach: 4 Ee ee er, a, 
“dng. Also essential isa spectal’ Poe eee Ley 
‘aptitude for sciences, especially _ ye, . 
biology and chewletry. - . 4 i a a 


A college education is required, _ 

emphasizing foods and nutrition related : 

to. sciences and institutions management. ; St oa 

Courses in the behavioral «selences, Shae 

.. Such..as..psychology, socLology ,: ‘and _ cr a 
oe ching are also studied. 


There are several mathods by 
which, the undergraduate may become a 
dietitian. One is through a major in 
college in' foods and. nutrition, seuereeey 
ain home economics. ‘This is followed . a ee 
‘by a six month to one year dietetic . oo an ge 
oy , . ginternship to ‘gain practical experience. oe we 4 o? 
wie, _ Internships enable the student to select. ea 
@ an area of specialization: general, — a > 
management-, clinical, or community. The 
‘dietetic traineeship is another method: 
for the dietitian to received practical 
experiences. It is an individualized 
experience program from 12 to 24 months 
in length. These traineeships are 
usually found in hospitals and food 
' service systems. Another route to ° 
becoming a dietitian is. through a ; a Hp 
coordinated undergraduate program. ‘ 
In such programs, classroom and prac- 
_ tieal experiences are coordinated in a 
‘four-year bachelor's degree program. 
The same areas‘of specialization | 
offered in internships are offered in : : 3 
coordinated undergraduate programs. _~ 
These coordinated programs are located 
in schools of home economics, or in 
schools of medicine and health. sciences oa . ae 
at, many, colleges and universities. . * 
. 
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"EDUCATIONAL; PROGRAMS’ IN DIETETICS - ILLINOIS 


Dietitian «+ a 


“Special Required Training; Either a) a bachelor's degree-in dietetics, 

it | medical dietetics, or home economics with an 
a emphasis in foods and nutrition or institutional 
management, followed by a dietetic*internship of 


oe ee ee '. 6 to 18 months: (depending on the sponsoring: . 


clinical facility) ox an: individualized. dietetic 


degree program in‘dietetics which has a "coordi- 
: nated" curriculum in which. academic and clinical 
experiences are combined in a 4-year progran. _ 


hs. ‘ 


Persons interested in dietetics should contact universities in which thes . 
are interested and ask them if they have bachelor's degree programs in any oe 
the following: , SS a 


dietetics . 2 i | Pe icch. <4 ear - 


traineeship of 12 to 24 months, or b) a bachelor's... 


a ao, , foods and nutrition 
faod science 
Kd | hospital dietetics vt 
. institutional management ©. an , a 
medical. dLetetics- : 8 
: nutrition” 
restaurant management 4 
All of these terms describe college major areas of study which may Sia. ou 
the academic preparation to 1) become a dietitian, or 2) be admitted hace on 
dietetic internship or traineeship. .- . a . 
ae , ‘ . a _ Sh, : _ ; ta , 
Below are listed only educational programs in dietetias. Students interested 
in becoming dietitians should not limit themselves to considering only these — 
educational programs; instead, they should also keep in mind the programs Listed: 
above: for example: foods and’ nutrition, etc. » bay " See Pe - 
ze 7 : 7 
: i ia oe oe 


1) Golkege or Universit 


-b *Mundelein College 
ee P 


i 


. 


kh 


' ioe 


: ‘earadley) Ge encies 7 


Peoria © 61606 


Curriculum in Medical Dietetics 

School of Associated Medical Sciences 

‘University of Illinois at the Medical ' 
_ Center — 


Chicago | ; 60612 


. kEastern LL1igois University 


Charleston | 61920 


$0626 


60115 — 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN DIETETICS - ILLINOIS, Continued 


Bachelor's Degree | Ss 


ye 7 
af 
/ 


Bachelor's Degree ; bane 


g 


Coordinated Undergraduate Program 


in Clinical and Community Dietetics, . 


Bachelor’ s Degree 


Bachelor'g Degree 
: ' 


Coordinated Undergraduate Program _ 


o_ 
ERIC 


. - kOLivet Nazarene College 
Kankakee 60901 


': Aout hana Illinois University 


‘Deka vs 


kRosary Collefe 
River Forest 60305 


College of Nursing and Allied Health 
Sciences 

Rush University — ‘ 

Chicago 60612 


Garbencere 62901 
*School of Human Repources at Family 
Studies) ™ . 
‘University of titinois 
Urbana 61801 oS 


as 


i 
a* 


in General Dieteti¢s,, Bachelor's 
Degree)" an a 


Bachelor ' 8 Degree 


Bachelor's Degree 
i 


Master's Degree 


Bachelor's and Master's Degree 


F Y 


Bachelor's and Master's Degree 


*In elder to become a registered dietitian, these bachelor's degree 


& 


59 


; preareue must be followed by dietetic internship or traineeship. 


. | aa . DIETITIAN = Further Information 
eo “.* | a 
Employment Prospects = Oo oe. G i he 
; In 1974 employment prospects for dietitians were generally good 


in Illinois, There were excellent job prospects in downstate 
Illinois; the situation in Chicago was.fluctuating. Nationally 

it appeared that there were insufficient numbers of dietitians, ' 

tn 1972 an American Dietetics Association publication reported that 
thee were about 30,000 practicing dietitians in the nation and 


that at least 10,000 more’ dietitians were needed by 1980, 


_ Salary 


a Ao an l-alinost-$600"per- montis Average’ salaries of all hospital: dietitians 
at , were $875 per month. Salaries were somewhat higher in the Chicago 
‘ “area than elsewhere in the state. | . —— oy > ee 
; i ; ate " ye: ; : ae : ot \ 
e | : Career Mohility . 


The majority of dietitians are employed in hospitals. Other work 
opportunities for dietitians include employment -as consultants 

to nursing ‘homes, as administrators of dietary services, as; teachers 
of dietetic education In colleges and universities, and as researchers. 
A combination, of relevant. work.experience and graduate level educa- 
tion is desirable to gaim access to these areas of the profession. 


I 


a : 


Dietetic’ technicians (with two years of community college course work) 
wishing “to bécome dietitians must complete a-bachelor's degree pro-. . 
gram im a college or university. The college or. university. will. 
evaluate. prior. course:.wark.to determine what additional course work 
will be needed. In 1974 there were no proficdency or equivalency 
examinations of professional knowledge available to persons wishing to 
become dietitians, nor were any).being developed. - ee ee 


% 


Further Reading . 


i 2 American Dietetic Association, ’ The Profession’ of Dietetics 
Report of the Study Commission on Dietetics, 1972. 
— = acres ic ‘ = = a 


Odgers, Ruth F.,-and Wenberg, Burness G., 
fessions, C.V. Mosby Company, St. Lou 


e 


i] 


aa ee 


so 4 
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DIETITLAN -' Further Information, Continued 


Further Reading, acacia 


a EE RS 


By: the py ofeusioual: dietetic areaneacion® 


x 


_ Professional » Organization where More Information May Be Obtained 


American Dietetic Association ae 7 
‘620 North Michigan Avenue . 
_ Chicago, [llinois 60611 


To Broaden Your, Understanding wee 
_=look into summer or part-time work in a hospital, ° restauant, 
yee health department, or welfare program °.. | cag 


alk with dietitians working. in a hospital, food service, cite 4 
health department, welfare agency, food processing Coppany’ ere 
vwrite tO: ‘schools and the ‘professional, organization - 


"and : : i 
aos 1 i : = aK. 
‘i 
es, Ot 


ER ae 


3-A-5 


Q 
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food administration pnd nutri 


i i. sare services. 
The duties: in. food: ad 


tration may incluc 


quality food productions dé 


patients normal nutrition, and wathe patier to 
evaluate the food. . : 
‘Duties vary with the size and’ organization of 


« the department of dictetics. In a large: hospital, the 
. dictetic technician works under the supervision; of .a 


2 


dictitian: Ina small ‘hospital or related: health facility. 
~ the dietetic technician is. responsible for total food 


service to patients and ‘works under the direction of a 


: consultin g dictitian or an administrator. 


. Dietetic technicians are in. demand by hosptials 
and “related health facilities, More ‘recently, they 


~ have become engaged: in. teaching low-incgme fam- 


assisting nationa 
2 «their menu patterns and in purchasing. and preparing. 
"These duti¢s are performed under the direction of a 
i Autritionig. es “ 


‘either successful related work experience 
or 4 2-year assogiate degree program in 
a community college. - 


ilies about food. purchasing, preparation, ‘and nutri- 
tion, directing’ fo; See in day care centers; and 
Sof other, countries: in adapting 


Qualifications and Education 


An appreciation of quality food, 
interest in people, and skill in man- 
agetuent are desirable qualifications 
for the dietetic technician. Prepara- 
tion as a dietetic technician requirés 


. olved Sirectly in- 


‘ping standard recipes! 
managing a cafeteria, and training of personnel, The. 7 
"duties in nutrition cire May include taking dict histo“. - 
ries of patients, calculating modified diets, teaching he 


; | gee os, 
EDUCATIONAL I 


‘Either a) ee pen ‘Wiic : yépare him/her 
as a skilled worker in food service, or b) a 

- .°  highsschool diploma or its equivalent and a 
- | two-year.’ ‘associate degree BROgnEe for training 
gees . ; So aa a Mpaeethe bechntetatt: 


‘a ete aa . : . : : ou 


* Centrak YMCA \ Gommundty College eee - 
eateasy 60606: . Ee “ 


<r ee ov Palarsne "60067 Pe iis ee pga a a oe a 


ee 


! Malcolm X ‘college = — ae ee 


‘ ' a cool eg 
eg ea ‘or ae ey Se pS a cts OE 
See | Re, ay SS 4 a. 
ape i . i ‘ “ af 
/ [. a -. AY a . 
i als i ae * ( ty 2 ‘i 
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‘DIETETIC TECHNICIAN ~ Further Information 


Employment Prospects 


1972 publication of the American Dietetic Association stated. 

> that there was ‘a: need for a great. Increase in the number * of; 8 
o adetatte technicians’ in the coming’ years; In 1974 -there was a’: 
-etrong need for dietetic technicians, and it appeared that that 
need would “continue! in future weate: 


Salary | 2 1 : - - a 
of a — ,  NQ,, pireene: o haley. diformation was found! ‘A 1970 ‘publication in~ 
" — diated that beginning salaries. far;technicians dround the nation. 
averaged between $5,200 and $6, 000° annually, and that those with 
zoye years of cael ence sigalg badveen "8, oan, ‘and. $10, 00 yearly. 


foe : geo SP os . 
m8 : 7 fe w Be i 
‘ 


x Mobs. og oe cs eee . 
The dlatetie technician “may “‘asdume greater. eaaponiatba ties’ ‘thvouh 
working experience. As an example, the: technician may be. pro-. 
moted to the position of kitchen ihanager ,. Fespongible for the | 
preparation and’ quality of. foods: In ofher™ cases, the persia ar 
may administrative See ake ‘the. ad fii food eit 


~* 4 pletatic technicians ‘Gwith two yeare. “Of éBeinanaty cbt ete. course . 
wot + work). wishing to become dietitians. must’ complete a bachelor's de“ 5" 
3 — ~ gree program in, a college or university. The . college’ or university 

_ wild’ evaluate’ prior course work ‘ta determing what additional’ 

' eouxae work will be needed, . Ing 1974 there were no proficiency:. . 

or equivalency’ "ekaminations’ of professional knowledge avalighle ‘to i 
“persons | ecaears to: become . dietitians ,, nor were any being developed. 
“4 . a 


a 


Further Reading : z _ ae . . : 7 oe ors 


i ‘ Amevican Dietetic ih coeauenees ‘the ‘Profesuion’ of Digtetics, The” 
“oe Fy 4 Report of: the Stud Commission on Bietetics,, 4972 


Odgers, Ruth F., cand . Wenberg, Burness Ge, Introduction to Health Pro- 
fessions, C.V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1972, pp. 85- =e 


a . | Kingdnger, Robert E.; editor, Health Technicians, Js toy Fergugon Com- 
a a penys chicago, ki PP 233-243 ee aA Lee 
ne \ Poe * 


i 
1 
(a i ae 


ae, 


r 
‘ Ahard can Dietetic AssondakiGn _ = = a i 
620 North Michigan Avenue st 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 7. _ 
: - To Broaden Your Uni exstanding «| _ - is ate of geet 


‘look into simmer or ‘part-time work in‘a ‘hospital, festaurane ; 
‘public health department, or welfare program. 

a t 
; talk with: dietetic technicians working ina hospital, food" aeevica® 
coy id + publi¢ health. ets ear sesicys food Procesalig company , 
Ce ae. airlines, ete." -. ee ie 


MG 


j swrite to “schools and ‘thé professional. organization 
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those’ requiréd “for busindss and offiew “operations... 
- personnel management, public ralations ‘volunteer 5° 
“service, purchasing, engineering 4 and “maintenance 


“tian and: ‘emefgencies witch arise daily im every hi 
_ pital; he, must be prepared’ to handle wheapecies. de- we tre) 
“mands practically around the clock, - ef 


ants. In the larger hospitals, the admi nisneaton’s: exec- 


*. make his final decisions: or recom Ane: to the . oe. 


prefer to draw their, administrative staff from the 


a re a _ Hospital Administrator 


ty 


Whether the hospital is large or eal it. nist! fan OO 


have. an executive. or administrator to tyke overall ae . = tS eee . 3 
charge of the institution and, to coordinate allits ~ | Qualifications and.Education | 5 
services. “ae © wo” See 
The administrator's task is ta sem that “all the oe ee ae . 
_ hospital's “bjectives are carried out-Ne- jh dirgetly “The young man or woman who, wants to ‘bee 
"— respgfggible to the hospital's governing, hodly, a groups ‘come a hospital administrator needs the basic capac- 
aa co muhity-minded nicn: and WONT: who set the : “alties required for administrative. work: in: any fielder »: 

. broad policies under which the hospital operates, ge ae He or she should. also have. goad: health, vitality, the « : 
Pt The administrator is responsible for developing | ow ability to work under’ PICSSUre and a sincere interest. — 
an’ effective team of physicians. nurses, dietitians, © > in hospital asl rid ‘, 

pharmacists, housckcepers, ' “engincers, wnd others. 4 Requirements in- Pay 
who. work in the hospital and for sein. that ade- clude college aacuaien followed by@ master’s de- | ° 
' quate. supporting facilitics, services, aig. equipment “< gree in hospital administration,” 
‘are available: He: holds a community trust; itis his College work should; be planned’ to inctude. 
obligation to sce’ that. the: hospital provides a ac- |, courses in economics, finance, statistics, paychology. 
a. ceptuble, health services program. 4°: . and_ personnel administration. It would be. wise a 
-The administrator must be Well’ bniferinied about write “several. schools ‘of hospital, administration: for 
all hospifal functions and services and equipped'td: advice: about requitd or ‘recominendéd subjects 
select aindi supervise « ‘the: staff members wito ‘are: in. ‘~ " The graduate "pro rams: ‘consist of a Qyear, 
charge of all its departments. He must he aware of - ~ course of: Study. Insom , Cases, a year. ‘in “wadmninis- 
“conimunity health necds. and health planning. He is trative residence” in. a {dspital is included, Gradu- 
concerned. not only with | the” “priofesstonal services. oF “ates of the. 2-year’ program peerive: a mastet’s degree 
ncéded to provide patient: ‘care serviees. byt also with’ ws ‘in hospital san Bee ae 


“as, i re 


MA Bere 


and hoisckeepifig: =. WA ow PS es 
He must ibe able to’ cope witht tie spetial § situa 


The ddministratog ‘may-have one ov more agsist- q 


utive staff is.in charge ofa major aspedt of. hospital bog 

service,” The’ assistants frequently carey on special, 

studies and prepare reports to help the administrator 

governing board. .* we ta 
Most’ hospitals today, especially the: Jorge. ones, sf 


graduates of these schools, Beginners with th master "9 ; 
degree. in hospital’ a istration are usvally ap- - 
pointed as tidministrative assistants’ or 45 hospital de- © ae, 
partnicnt heads. Both government and al hla » oe — 
ment institutions offer such I POSeTS. oo 


‘+ Required Special: training! | 


EDUCATIONAL’ PROGRA 


" 


SIN. HOSPITAL’ AND HEALTH SERV! 


Maw 


. : 


§ ADMINISTRATION. ~. ILLINOIS 


Z : . i gas 
A dyeae bachelor's tdacedk: program in Bossiead” 
or health services’ adnindetration is necessary 


alae, 


' 
‘ 
' 
Woe ch. ha : 
5B 7 
rote 
* 
“a 


ERIC 


foe ate oa . >for assistant-level' “positions in hospital’ admin~ 


4 : . istration, and is. suffictent for 


- Variety of © 


administrative positions ‘in. the health field. 


, Generally, a'master*s degree in hospital or héalth » 

‘serviced, almtnistration 4s requiréd--for the.posi~ .., 
- tion ofshospital administrator, and fot. a variety | 
ok, higher-level administrative positions ’ tn the - — 


‘health field, 


Center for. Healeh Administration’ Studies. 7 
Graduate School .of Business, - eee aes 
University of Chicago 
Chicago 60637 a 


‘6 
: a4 
a ee } 3 
: i § 


Graduate Selesat OF. Manajeneiit 
‘Northwestern University 
Evenaies 60201; ° 


+} 
Saalanen State University 
Springfield. 62708 
(begins at the 3rd year 
college PvE 


"Governor's State ‘univers ity ° 
Park Forest South 60466. | oe 
=> ~ “(beens at. the 3rd year — a 

: colsane lewel) = 


* 


Hntacel tye oF TL Linois at Chicago Circle 
chicago 60607 


j 


oe. 
mee ye te TF aor z % 
ye ep! 
eed ag 
ree 


1 ames (Master! A depres: io Bust 
‘ness Administration and - 


_ Health ‘Adninietration) 


PAD ” eh & a 
(Master! 3, deevax in anise 
Merit of. H itals: and ; 2 


‘Health Sergices).., 


(Bachelor! Saeeeee ‘in Heal thi: 


Services Management ; Master's '. 
degree in HesiEn: ‘Admintetra 


Eton): 


‘(Bachelor's degree in Environ~~ 


Mental Science with an. orten-'- 


‘tation in Health Services Ad= 
ministration; . Master! 8 degree 
Ln_Environmental ‘Seiencé: with 
an orientation in Health. Ser- 
vices’ pemeneeeretson) 


(Ph.D. in Bocdetntn with 
a concentration in. "Health: ‘Care 


Delivery) 


: ‘ 
os iW se fl Ry oe 


’ ? : v aq 
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bazeer Mobley 


HOSPITAL, and HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION. ~: Further Information. 


+ 
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“Employment Prospects - i ys - 
’ ag, a Le : 7 3 . a {ee 
* “Due. to the. expaneigti- ‘of eddeat sonal programs For’the’ crainings coe g tig ork 
- of hospital’ administrators, in 1974, nationally, a sienificoant ; 
‘number -of, new graduates of. these programs. had some difficulty Se qe 
finding employment. However, with the likely coming of some form’  §.’” 


ar national héalth insdrance, future employment.‘for administra- a re: 
_. tive personnel in hospitals and other types. of. iii care ae ene: 
facilities ieepeeredt favorable. 7 2 s8t of 
a8 a < 1 2 . “f 
s * in 1974; graduates of igce edema programs in hospital ad~ . 


“ “minist ration received beginning. annual salaries averagding ‘$14, 900 fe 
7. te $16; ;000.. Salaries in smaller communities, and for positions. 
of less responsibility ‘were upually Tower than: salaries in targer oe ; 
2 communities and for positions..o£ | greater responsibility, AA972 0 if: 
"".\ galaky survey showed that thi 


a 


atonal. average (median) base — t ge a 

oS galery for chief administratots of, 1504249-bed hospitals was oe 

- $25,000-$30,000. The same aurvey found that“Administrstors'of 4, 

smd 1Ker, hogpitals tended -to- earn congiderably ‘less, and‘ those din i ee 3 
— acagne ‘had. See higher’ obdaries.. ae 


" 
a 
eS ' 


’ *: ‘ 


yo ce oe a es, ae = ‘i, 
eo those. with bachelor’ 8 “and, ‘ide Kenn jasenees in apatall or’ health «© ‘OC 
we yrusually find their firgt hgspital job ay > 
Btant or, départment head, Successful, work 
-experiénce is necessary for. advancément to the positions of assist— 

. ' ‘ant administrator, or chief hospital administrator. Persons Interest 
“. ed in becoming the chief ‘administrator ‘alae possess a master's 

Pe Raa as wéll.,. . ' 


aan Graduates of. shospital or health services ad inte rating bachelor's 

: “and master's degree. programs are not limited to hospitals in! 

~ their search for employment. Increased “Federal involvement in, 

creating a.more comprehensive health care system has reguited. in 

wf" the development of health maintenance organizations (HMO's), com- i. | 
prehensive health planning agencies, and. long-term care -insti~ |, ey Ree 
tutions. There are an increasing variety of employment: ‘opportuni tLes, a 
din such organizations, as well as. “gn professional health cane 

|, shate aeparinente of. health, and héalth ineutance | 2 companies, 


ay 5 
iho 


ra 


“HOSPITAL, and WEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION ~ Further Information, Continued 


Further Reading 


Hospitals, Journal of the American Hospital Association 


Modexn:Health Care, a journal published by McGraw—Hill Book 
Company, Enc. 


Odgers, Ruth’ F, and Wenberg, Burness. G. ,ahkeoance tox to Health 
Professions } The C.V. seaty Company. St. Louis, 1972, 
pp. 151-57 


Prot eSsional Organizations Whe re More inzormation May Be Obtained 
; American College of Hospital Administratozs 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
‘Chicago, Illinois 60612 

““lasSoeiat ion of University Programs in Hospitel Administration 

mCne ‘Du Pont Circle 

a Suite 420 
bf Washington, D.C. 20036 
Ae ug 


/ 


To broaden ‘Your Understanding 
& 


-write for information ‘From: Comprehensive State Health Planning Agency 
160 N. LaSalle Street, Suite 1627 
- Chicago, Illinois 60601 


~obtain the name of a nearby health planner from the Comprehensive 
State Health Planning Agency and visit him/her | 

-talkto a-local hospital administrator about his/her sae and that 
of A¥s/her staff . ° 


-write to beetasel onal: oeenidedetone: dnd eenotla 


. oat 


4 


\ 


blish and carry out 


In 1966 Congress passed a law known 
as the "Partnership for Health Act" to help 
states and regions within states to esta- 
Plans to provide bet- 
ter, environmental and personal health | 
care, The many comprehensive health plan- 
ning agencies that have developed through- 
out the nation aré designed to take posi- 
tive action to redirect our health resources 
so that all people will receive complete 
medical care. 


coupe uae health iL eleaier} divacts: 

the work of comprehensive health planning 
agencies. Specifically, he/she deals with 
the problems which groups of people have 
in acquiring adequate medical facilities 
in their communities. Typical of his 
work would be to resolve matters such as: 
deciding where to locate a new drug abuse 
treatment center, providing ir-2ntives for: 
doctors so that they will serve rural pop- 
ulations, and maintaining quality control 
ov. hospital medical services. 

Health planners are employed both by 
government aS well as by private organi- 
sations dealing with affairs at the inter- 
natiohal, mational, state, or local levels. 
Many health planners work in comprehensive 
health planning agencies, of which there 
are generally several in each state, 


Qualifications and Education 


ques tions ¢° 
differing -sfeypoints. 
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Health planning is a complex matter. 
Therefore, persons fthterested in this field 
must be able to think analytically, organize 
ef fectively,, make decisions on controversial 
and successfully negotiate anne 4 
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HEALTH PLANNER 


More than twenty universities in 
the country offer master's and/or doc~ 
toral degrees, in health planning. 
Master's. degree programs vary’ in length 
from 9-29 months. Only two universities 
(neither: of which |; fs in Illinois) have 
bachelor; 3. \dapreg prog rams in health 
planning’ 
3 Fa a) . 4 5 x " 
scudents, integested in ‘T11dnote edu-, 
cational: Programs) én Health planning . may") 
bes ak mele getrans 1 Lidted ‘on lester 
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HEALTH PLANNER ~ Further: informatipn 
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Employment Prospects 


,In 1975 employment prospects for health pLamners were not good, but 


1975 HSA's replaced compt ehengjve’ health planni 
federally. authorized headth planning units.) 


Salary 


- Beginning health planners with master's degree 
: ‘per year in 1975. Those with mid-level admini 


imomes Of up to.$30,000 and more, 


Career Mobility 


vec: ived $20,000-$25,000, and experienced top- 


“with the implementation of Health Service Agencies (HSA's) in 1976, it 
was expected that job op ortunities would improve considerably. (In 


ing ‘af@encies as the nation's 


S earned $12, 000-$14, 000 


Sstrative responsibilities 
level administrators: had 


Health planners enter the field with sebind educational packersonda, 


There is an increasing need for planners with 


educational and. work 


experience which is focussing either om management skills or on data 
analysis skills. Capable, experienced persons may advance to positions 


- of increased responsibility and higher income. 
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Further Reading 
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American Journal of Public Health, a journal published by the American 


PubLic Health Associatign 
? bj 1 a 


Medical Care, a journal published by the American Public Health Association 


Professional Organization Where Mére Information May Be Obtained 


Health PLanning Section 

American Public Health Association 
1015 18th Street, N.W, 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
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lo Broaden Your Understand ing 


ee EVISIO HN WONIth planner Ai a Nealen “plannivge = 
departmen£, or other agency, and dapends his 


gency, Hospital, public health — 
her wo rk 


-obtain paid or volunteer work in an agency which eareteb out health 


planning activitdes , 


-write to schools and the fgg bea adonae org-iniza tion 
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MEDICAL LABORATORY OCCUPATIONS 


The physician has available to him_a number of 
tests and devices with which he can make a general - 
appraisal of a patient's condition—taking the pa- 
tient’s pulse, temperature, and blood pressure; listen- 
ing to the: heart and Jungs with a stethoscope; looking 
into. tertile passages with a AASOAYORE or into the 
eyes with: gf ophthalmoscope. 

wWithfHicse he can detect gross changes in the 
Ning of the various organs and. in most com- 
rysses, makera diagnosis. 

‘.. But there are many illnesses where the symp- 
toms are hot so easily detectable. These are illnesses’ 
in which, there are changes in the body fluids and tis- 
sues not discernible by_ the naked. eye or ear. They 
: : - + include chemical chingeshpthe foods urine, lymph, 

* increase ‘or decrease in theabhs Buint. for tha vari- * > 

AIRY. 
-! . pus types ofeayhite or: Ted “blopd | ces; \iicroscopic 
‘ +, changes in the Structuresof the; colt ‘Of a diseased tis- 


‘ * sue Or Organ; and the presence of parasites, viruses, 
"or bacteriain the blood or diseased tissue. _. 
» pe ¥° x To detect'thesé the physician must submit spee- 
a CT _“inens Of blood, urine, or tissue to a variety of highly ’ 
“technical; tests int the! laboratory. Combining labo- 
ratory Findings with other observations, he is then 
able to make ani exact and accurate diagnosis. . 
Laboratory éxdinination of body fluids and tis- 
sues sérve bther purposes as well. Blood tests must 
he made to determine blood types in the event of a 
blood transfusion. There are certain blood types 
which, if mixed in4gonception, will produce abnor- 
- _ mal offsprings. These can be detected by laboratory . 
att tests. Some individuals react with violent, allergic 
reaction to clifferent kinds of medications, a rid Jabo- 
Ay ratory te sts are used to detect this type of seitsitivity, 


ay fh 
mer oy Aside from tests such as. these,: th “physician 
also relies on electronic devices-which' detect: Abnor- 


mal functioning in’ bodily organs—the clectrocar- 
diogram for heart disorders and the clectroenceph- 
alograph fer .ngurological disorders, 

Although the physician must have: the results of 


* perform therm Himself. They are performed by medi- 
eal technofogisth and: technicians in medical labora- 
tories. under Ue supervision of medical specialists 
known as pathdlogists. 
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_. these-tests forevaluation_and diagnosis, he does. Ml. 


\ : _ MEDICAL 


The medical technologist performs 
laboratory tests to determine the presence 
or absence of disease. Laboratory tests 
alone are sufficient for identification 
of some disease, while in other cases. 
they are used to confirm suspected dis- 
ease. Laboratory analysis of specimens 
is accomplished by means of highly com- 
plex machines. ; 

" 9 

The medical technologist who works 
ina medical laboratory is supervised 
by a pathologist, a physician special- 
izing in the study of disease. In ad- 
dition to performing laboratory tests, 
many medical technologists have con- 


-giderable supervisory responsibilities | 


over the laboratory technicians: and as- 
sistants who in.many cases actually do ~ 
the tests. Thosé technologists emo rey - 


ed in small laboratories function ins! :., 


most all areas of Labgrataty work: but | 


in large facilities,: they may. special- ie . 
- v7 ome a medical technologist. 


ize in only one or titoaveds. 
Ven? 
Following dis, a list paren 
ny <a performed “and/or! ‘eugaruieed | ks, 
medical technologist: shang yet 


-matthing blood samples of donors 
and recipients in blood transfu- 


sionss i 
~growing ' ‘cultures" and identify-— 
ing the: bacteria found in a pa- 
tient’ "5 Mood, sputum, feces, or 


discharge from a sore or wound; 
~searching for and identifying, 
tapeworms, pinworms, and other 
parasites living in the body; 
~testing for the presence or ab~ 
sence of various chemicals in the 
blood or other body fluids; 
-testing for antibodies and other’ 
disease-fighting elements in the, — 
bloods; wae 
-analyzing urine for evidence of 
illnesses. such as diabetes, infec- 
tion of the bladder, cancer of the 
bladder, ete.; 
*-doing blood tests to detect illnesses 
wof the blood, such as hemophilia, 
anemia, leukemia, and mononucleosis, 
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TECHNOLOGIST 


Medical technologists are gaining 
employment in more diverse work settings. 
A large number work in commercial medi- 
cal laboratories. Others are found in 
clinics, public. health departments , 
pharmaceutical companies , teaching and 
research facilities, and veterinarians' 
offices. 


Gaaliti cations and Education 


Students considering a career in 
medical technology should have an apti- 
tude in science, enjoy doing laboratory 
work, and have the abiliity to do reliable 
work. Medical technologists should also 
- possess manual dexterity since they work 
with small instruments and delicate 
equipment. Other assets include normal 
vision. and the ability to distinguish 
Fane shades of color, © 


There is more than one way to be- 
The gen- 
‘dral requirement is a bachelor's degree 


”  dbvedaing biology and chemistry, pilus 


/labaratory training. A complete dis- 


iyeassion of medical technology educational 


programs 1s given on the pages "Education- 


vot 
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al -Programs in Medical Technology - 
Illinois." Bas 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS “IN MEDLCAL TECHNOLOGY - ILLINOIS. ' a 


Requited* Special Training: Either a) 4-year bachelor's degree program including 
16 semester hours of biology (4 hours of which must 
be in microbiology), 16 hours of chemistry, and! 1 
co : course in mathematics, plus a medical technolony 
program of at least 1 year in length at a hospital 
or university or b) a 4-year bachelor's degree in’. 

a - . 4 a field other than medical technology, with the science 

+. and math course requirements listed under"a" plus 

7 5 years of recent nedical laboratory work experience 

a (2°of these 5,years must have been under approved - 

‘“ “gupervision). [Persons with bachelor's degrees in 
chemistry or biology may find work in hospital Labora~ 
tories, specializing in chemistry, microbiology, or 
hematology.lab work. ] 
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Be: The above are the requirements for training as a medical technologist which 
have been established by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists (A.S.C.P.). 
Persons meeting phese requirements, after passing an ASCP examination, are desig~ 
nated as MT{ASCP) (medical technologists with ASCP certification). As in the 
cases of the medical laboratory assistant and the medical laboratory technician, 
the American Medical Technologists (A.M.T.), a smaller medical laboratory approval 
body, has set different training requirements for the medical technologist: 

either a) 90 semester hours of college or university course work plus 1 year of 
medical laboratory work or b) if one is already an M.L.T. (medical Laboratory 
technician), 3 additional years of medical laboratory work experience. Persons 
meeting thes@ Yvequirements, after passing an A.M.T. examination, are designated 
MT (AMT) (madical technologists with A.M.T. certification). In 1975 there were 

no AMT-approved medical technology programs in Lllinois. 


* 


The AMI-certified medical technologist may experience difficulty in being 
hired by some hospitals. In addition, if he/she does not have a bachelor's 
degree, and desires to pursue his career through promotion and/or further edu- 
cation, he ought to determine whether he must first have a bachelor's degree 
to be eligible for ‘promotion or admission to educational programs. 
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Tm variety of medical technology programs in Illinois is confusing; 


wes they wtih be aul crrned TH three BroupLagel: 
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EDUCATLONAL PROGRAMS IN MEDICAL i Z 


Group A 


ILLINOIS, Continued 


The: student wishing to become a medical technologist may take the 


required three years of college or university course work, which must include ~ 


the above-mentioned biology, chemistry, and mathematics courses. This can 
we doné :1 many Illinois colleges and universities, pr by combining community 
collage and college or university course, work. Durthe his/her third year of 


collsjze, the student would apply for admission’ into one of the many l-year. 


medical technology programs in Illinois hospitals. 


i Nearly all of these hospitals are affiliated with certain colleges and 


universities. 


Students are not excluded from consideration for admission , 


to hospital programs which are not affiliated with their schools, but generally, 
the hospitals admit qualified applicants from affiliated schools before they 
can consider applicants from,other schools. 
for only a small number of students (average is 10-14, and ‘some accept fewer), 


admission may be difficult. 


Since hospital Programs have space 


Students enrolled in the following colleges sand intvetadtdes may apply 


to and, 


if admitted, spend their fourth year of college ‘(after which they will 


graduate with a bachelor's degree) ina hospital- ~based medical technology pro— 


gram: 


Augustana College 

Aurora College 

Bradley University 

College of St. Francis 
DePaul University 

Eastern Illinois University 
Greenville College 

Tliinois State University 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
Lewis College : 
Millikin University 
Mundelein College 


Note: 
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Olivet-Nazarene Colleg” 
North Central College 
Northeastern University 
Northern Illinois University 
North Park College 
Northwestern University 
Quincy College 

Rockford College 

Roosevelt University 
Southern Illinois University 
Western Illinois University 
Wheaton College 


Students from the University of Illinois and other colleges and? ‘universities 


not listed above (which will not grant academic credit for the l-year hospital 
program in medical technology) must complete a bachelor's degree before they are 
eligible for admission to a l-year hospital program in medical technology, 


Following is a list of hospitals, arranged according to ei 


provide l-year instruction in medical technology: ‘e 


Belleville ; Be 


St. Elizabeth Hospital 
Belleville 62221 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY - iLLINOIS, Continued 


Blue Island 


St. Francis Hospital ’ 
Blue Island . 60406 


- Champaign 


Burnham City Hospital. 
Sheupet ss 61820, 


Chicago 


Augustana Hospital ; 
Chicago 60614 ae 
Grant Hospital 
Chicago 60614 
Holy Cross Hospital. 
Chicago 60629 °°" : = 
Illinois Masonic Medical Center er 
Chicago 60657 a <~ 2 = 
Louls A. Weiss ‘Memorial Hospital . 
‘Chicago 60640 
. Mercy Hospital 
_ Chicago 60616 3 , 
Michael Reese Hospital 
Chicago 60616 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke's. Hospital 
Chicago 60612 


St. Anne's Hospital F . “ 
Chicago 60651 


St. Joseph Hospital | 
Chicago 60657 « 


St. Mary of Nazareth Hospital ’ 

Chicago 60622 * 

Veterans Administratidn _ =) t 

Research Hospital ~~ 

Chicago .60611 7 os 
oer on Chicago Heights... 


St. James “Hospital 
Chicago Heights 60411 
Danville : . . 
Lake View Memorial Hospital 
Danville 61832 | , 
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Deeatur ‘ f 

————— . ; ‘ ‘ ; ee ee re +e 
Decatur Memorial Hospityl wegee 
Decatur 62526 se : 

St. Mary's Hospital _ ; ; : 
Decatur 62525 : oe 
Evanston 
Evanston Hospital 

Evanston 60201 
rreeport : = 
Freeport Memorial Hospital ~ ; 
Freeport 61032 . fh 
, ceneva 
Community Hospital : pare 
Geneva 60134 : 
sk. 

Great_Lakes “ ong hae 

Naval Hospital oh. * - 
Great Lakes 60088 ~ s | ’ 

Harvey" * 
Ingalls Memorial Hospital - i. 
Harvey 60426 

Hinsdale 
Hinsdale Sanitarium & Hospital 
Hinsdale 60521 

Joliet 
SilverWross Hospital 
Jolie cyst60432 

' St. Joseph Hospital 
Joliet — on, 5 | i} 

Maywood oH . | 
Loyotd University Medical Center ze: 

Maywodd 60153 
: : 
Christ Community Hospital ws a 
Oak Lawn 60453 

Oak Park 

es ; ; 7 
West Suburban Hospital eet ee 
Oak Park 60302 ; 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS: IN MEDICAL ‘PecmoLocy - ILLINOIS, Continued es 
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Park Ridge — 


Lutheran General Hospital 
Park Ridge 60068 °° 


a 
Be 


Peoria : Sighs = i ~ 
Methodiat’ disso edi of central, Tllinols — | f 
Peorda 61603 ; . 


St. Francis Hospital’ 
Peoria 61603 © 


. Quincy J — a : ‘y 
. a mc al “er 7 : a 
St. Mary. Hospital : ; 
' Quincy 62301 wy 


Rockford 
Rockford dengetal Hospital a eu © on me 
Rockford 61101 | alee Spates _ “ah 


St. Anthony Hospital . oe sea 
Rockford 61101 : 


'  Swedish~American Hospital a | ars a 
-. Rockford 61101 | , ae ae 


Springfield . 
St. John's Hospital 
Springfield 62702 } : . 


Urbana ‘i ae: 


_ Carle Foundation Hospital 
“Urbana 61801. 


Waukegan 

St. Thevese Hospital 

Waukegan 60085 / 
Winfield 


Central DuPage Hospiral 
Winfield 60190 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. IN MEDIGAL TECHNOLOGY - LLLINOLS,, Continued 
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Group B) The following two upper division ‘state universities (offer- 
ing instruction for 3rd and 4th year oa pronase students) offer 
medical technology PEAhrams;,. 


Governor's State University (this Program accepts only thos’ with’ 

Park Forest South 60466 2 years of college, including a strong ‘ 
a ‘+. selence background; it provides “4 year ~ 

‘of instruction plus 1 year in an af~ 


: a ’ ‘ BEE g . 


filiated hospiteh) ; es 
ree le 

7 oa Sangamon State University 7 (this ’ program gccente only thosa with*, 

Springfield 62708. 2 years of college, including a 
= . 7 , strong science background; it’ provides 
7 a F no d year of instruction plus 1 year in 
J an affiliated hospital), 

| ar oe oe ae ae ae . a 2 


Group C) This final grouping of medical technology-programs lists and 

_ describes programs which differ in varying ways from those liated earlier 

eo in this section. Each'of them requires a strong college sd¢dilencea back~ . 

a ground (requirements vary with each program, so the institutions should 
wo be contacted for details) in. perder to be lag for admission my 


r 


Chicago Medical School °° * (actenee students with at least 2 
, University of Health Sciences _ years of: college) duyaar program | - 
’ Chicago 60612 after which a bachelor's bi is 
; -  . * awarded) ' sd  & 
5 2 OAS ‘ 
Medical Center . . <4 aa (there are 2 undergraduate bachalar’ s° 
' \ Northwestern University ‘ degree programs -- ona accepts stu-' 
Chicago 60611 - dents for the 3rd and 4th year of 
. : ’ college instruction, the other for the 


: 4th year only. In addition,’ there are 
: : ' two 2-year master of sctence degree 
programs in medical technology, one 
for persons with a bachelor's degree 
in medical technology and at least 2) - 
years of medical laboratory work ek 
; perience, the other for persons with . 
é a bachelor's degree in a field other “ 
than medical technology.) 


i 


a : me ' 
College of on oe and Allied (This program accepts students 
Health _ 7 for the 3rd and 4th year of 
Rush University : . _ instruction. after which a bach- 
Chicago 60612 elor's degree is awarded ) 
ae * ( 
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School - of ‘Asgocdated Medical 
Sciences 

University of {Lldnote at the 

_ Medical Cente 

Chicago 60612 


as 


% 


2 
' 


# 


- (aceapts students with at leas 
2 years of college; program is 
Lg ‘years in lengthf after which 

a bachelor's degree is awarded 
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ares Prospects 


Nogines ‘4970. the aber of medical ‘technologists bedng- trained in 


atory services by physicians. 


Salary 


4 


Career 


the nation has greatly increased. Until 1970 medical technologists *# 
had many job opportunities. However, in 1974, the large number of , 
newly graduated medical technologists had created a job market: in 


-which there were very. few openings in many urban areas. On the 


other hand there el pi in, smaller cities and rural areas. 
In 1974 employment ‘prospects for the coming years were hard to 
forecast, The U.S. Department of Labot in the Summer 1974 issue of 


Occup ‘ational Outlook Quarterly predicted that there would be 


“noderate employment expansion as a result of wide‘ use of labor- 


+ Fa 
ey 


Typical yearly salaries for inesporlenced nedical technologists _ . ' 
ranged from $8,500-$10,000 in 19'74.:. The Lllinois Hospi tal,-Associa~ . 
tion reported in its December 1973 report, Hospital Salaries in _ 
Tidinoise that.ASCP-certified medical technologista - earned an average. 

of $801 per month, while AMT-certified medical technologists 

received $660 per month. Experienced medical technologists with 
supervisory and’ administrative responsibilities earned salaries of 
$10,000-$25,000 per year, depending on the’ size of the medical .. 
laboratory. No information was found of the salaries ‘of@medical 
technologists mie? in other settings. ey 


3 


Mobility ” 


Withim the hospital work atte medical technologists. may, with 
experlLence and/or further education, specialize in fields such as 
blood banking and nuclear medicine or they may become laboratory. .: 
supervisors and administrators. Medical technologists with master's 
degrees In education may become teachers of medical, _ taboratory 
students in hospitals and colleges. Part-time work opportunities 
are often possible in hospital laboratories, 


“Increasing ‘itmbéers of medical technologists are 2 finding senieoacie 


in large commercial laboratories where salaries are often higher 
than in hospitals laboratories. Other employers which offer : ‘oppor= 


tunities for a variety of kinds of professional advancement. in- 


clude veterans administration hospitals, public health laboratories, 
the armed forces, physician-owned laboratories, and manufacturers . 4 
of laboratory equipment and supplies. . 


’ A review of the several -ouces to becoming a medical’ technologist , 


apptovad by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists (ASCP) 
and thea American Medical Technue’? CANT) reveals, that consid- 
etable efforts have been made * vofession jo nid the upward 
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Career Mobility,. Contin - 
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MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY - Further Infotmation, Continued 
: : ay : 


78 9) . j 
mobility of*Laboratory assistants and technicians. Théte are equivalency 
examinations (the Collegé~Level Examination Program (CLEP ]) aval labile to 
medical technology students who belitve that they are adademical ly <on— 
petent im any of these four areas: clinical chemistry, ‘wlerobso logy, 
hematology, and blood banking.,; Those passing any of thea teste can. 
receive academic credit for that subject matter: in many cman ty coL- 
leges and colleges and universities. For persons with néWcal Laboxes ~—-~— 
tory skills, but who lack the educational background meed@d. to ‘sdvance 
.in. the medical laboratory profession, there: are profielency tests in 
the same four areas mentioned above. Employers can uge the reguits 
of these tests to assign work to Laboratory personnel according to their — 
abilities, including the promotion of these laboratory workers. Infor— . 
mation about equivalency (CLEP) and proficlency tests can de obtatned 
From the Boscationss Testing Service, Princeton, New Jarsey 08540, 
. ‘ “ a ee 
Lastly, chere is a proint sing new proficiency exat developed by. the: U, 3. 
Depa rtment of Health, Education, ‘and Welfare, which offers medical Eab 
assistants and’ techniciatis with a combination of 4 years of medical: ‘ 
Laboratory work and/or education (college), the opportunity to be desig- 
nated as qualified to assume*the supervisory responsibilities of a medL- 
cal technologist’ (A. S.C.P.). Full details about this proficiency: exam bod 
may: be obtained from: Mr. Douglas Wade, Division of Health Racial thes, ae 
I]linois Department of Public + Realth, 1130 South Sixth aes Springfield 
[1linois’ 62761. . . : 
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Laboxa tory Hedi cine, a “journal published by the American Society of (indeal 


. Pathologists : 


Odgexs, Ruth F. and Wenberg, Burness G., editors, An Introduction to Health 
Professions, The G.V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1972, pp. 109-L18 


Willdams, M. -Ruth, An Introduction to the Profession of Medical Technol ogy 
Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia, 1971 ° a ot, 


. re ; 
fessional Organizations Where sini Information May Be Obtained: 
Amerzcan Society of Clinical Pathologists : 
.2100 West Harrison Street . , ie ; F 


Chicago 60612 ~ 


American Society for: Medical ‘Dechnologists 3 . 
5555 West Loop South, Suite 200 7 . 7 
Bel laizé, Texas 77401 : 7 ae hs 
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-Ameyican Medical Technologists = . & - 


710 Higgins Road. _ oe . te | . 
Park: Ridge 60068 - : eee a 
an = , . 5 7 
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=visit a medical dahoeacary ani talk with: the assiatante* 


techatesan 
technologists, ‘other specialista, arid the pathologist ee 


a 


-obtain work experience in a laboratory to determine Af you 
are suited for eRe work: 
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tow 


acy, are “Amportant For ° success ‘in. 
thts field. The work ‘is scientific ., 
, in nature. gat involves working with’ 


i: : ete -"- delicate ig@Muments: and glassware, it 
ally having. eliahtly. nore ‘Tespogedhel. ty ' Involves -t kk,” and” perhaps most in- 
than the certified laboratory assistant, . portant, it demands accurate testing 
“but considerably: less than. the: medical .. procedures and honest record keeping... 
techtiologiat. ae gts . .* Important diagnoses are® ‘made -by the. 

ug Pe ». pathologist: ‘based ae results: of the 
ch The Mur 1s supenvised: by, a tnedical. | tests made by the ° 4. 
‘technologist, who in turn: ta - -eupervised - ‘eo ae . 


: by a pathologist. ~The technician per= cer ‘Typically, ‘the se tidnal. oe 
forms tests on urine,; feces, blood, and ‘ment for becoming: a tha teat .Takg : 
spinal fluid: to’ detérmine the presence. technician is 2° Yourair communtey 

| or absence » of : disease... Those technicians college progtam, ‘st résairip ” “biology ;* ‘chen 
am employed in’ “amalL ‘laboratories perform _ istry, gnd medical labecacory coche tapas 
.t Sty a1 reas:of laboratory work, _. » However, there are ‘other: ‘ways, 


but int arge: facilities, they tend to ing.an MLT; they are descr} ad 
specialize in only one or two areas. ’ . following pages under -"Educat ta 
grams for the Medical Laboratory Teche, 
. Ta! the area of siescniorae. the 2, ¢ nician’- sauce ; = 
.-technician.prepares i and stains slides pene cee 5. 


. 5 : : ey, 


for bacterivlogical study, appités sensi> a wie 
- tivity discs.to culture plates, and re- = - ee hg 
¢ cords resuits. .In hematology, the - eS Re .. °°? 
D. ; laberatory technician takes b; : fe vB 8 
4. “(plen fom’ ‘patients, does bloo nti, ©. ; 
fe ‘and perficrms other. tests. I 
~- . ., Chemfagry, the wérk involves} 
gr h* chalyala of. body fluids: In” _ 
., banking, the laboratory‘ technitian’ ‘Car 
jries-out slide and test tube“procedures | ee a 
“to. identify. blood groups... In the’ Mrdne a. let ge ee | 
“,° 9 alysis department, the technician cen- ~~ a es 
_ .  trifuges urine samples, prepares the r 
», ,8amples-for microscopic ne and bere , 
“forms certain tests. 


P The medical Tabecdtony technician ee ae eo pba of 
is employed in hospitals and clinics, _ : . a oe 
private physicians' offices, and in com- “Sei : 
mercial and pharmaceutical laboratbries. - 
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_Requined Special Training: niside gl) bovaas training stonran in a “conimun tf y Bo 

eee x aso we hae : ._ dbTlege to become a medical laboratory technic4 i 

ie ee “or. b) 4f one is already a a et laboraysty 

Pee “ee a ‘assistant (CLA) or a graduate, o [= 

e iG om, Ee F. . tary’ laboratory training yprogram,’ ‘4 

ee: ba, > traindng*would be 60, semester hourd. 

Tp Me a work, ‘Angluding ‘at ieast 3 hours bei b 


ieollege, oo 4 
agent and 


' - |." 3 hopre tn: ,ghentsery, (beginning in. August’ 1976 ° 
i , 4 this requirément. will change to 6 hours of. bio-.:> Ca 
: logy and 6 hours of chemistry) or'c) 2-year dssoci- 
: ate: degree ot Seqpivalent,, | Aneluding’ Bi oLeay yen | 


. yo a 7 4 chemistry COUrSES, . plus 5; years of medical ° A 
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i. ee - gdusatdonel pegrana 1 for. training’ : aa a a yedleal laboratory re “a 
a which are approved by’ the American. Medical Technoidgiats’ MAM.T, ) have o 
_ different requirements from: ‘those approved ; by. ‘therlarger medical” labora- | 
met story” approval. body, the. Ametiyan, Society off "Clinical Pathologists (A. S.C.P, ) 
me ous ‘A student completing an “ASM, T.: apptioved program is eligible for A.M.T. _ a 
a4 certification. The. A.M. .T.-ceyttfied” ‘medical lgvoratdry: technician may © coe ee 
; ‘experience difficulty in being hired by some hospitals, and mgy find tha 
” hig’ educational ' preparation will not qualify him for admission into A, ‘By ¢c.P 
“ . approved tratning programs. * However, his edugational. preparation is ap= 
ae ? propriate. for continuing his labdr itory education in an A.M.T. -~approved 
|.) program? ae ™ 3 - as 7 as eee 


“Required Special. Training a ee re ig a eA 
‘s: for A. M. T. Certification: Either a) ‘at least’ 1 year of echool aid’ 1 year. 
Pere ‘se. of laboratory experience, for a total.of 2 years , cage 
"of b) 50-week ‘Armed Forces course in medical,” . pee 
: _ laboratory techniques. and.1 year of laboratory, ©” 
~ expetionce or c)°60 semester hours ‘of college 
appropriate ‘science courses plus 6 months . FT Ne 
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* Ee _ Emplgyment Pros spec ts, sa me: y  eeeags 
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In 1974"en P topesat: prospects for medical laboratory technicians were: “good 
“dn Illinois; | and ‘it waa: believed that. — i iad al outlook for the coming | 


ieee, A years, would remain good. a om, oe 
gies ; a Mii oe a: 

ra ie PB _ ad : ‘ ‘ . . ' a : . “8 

5 A Wy . 3 . - +i ‘ ‘ 
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adh Galagy ie i Tat Ys : : ra 
ee neciiise Be the. relative newness of dical’ laboratory. technician. programa’, | 
ta ‘in 1974, many Illinois hospitals employed few if ‘any technicians. There-~ . | 
; ‘fore, it wds not possible to obtain” ‘reliable salary : dnformation. | ‘Some. «vt +5), 
gy OM. - hospitals paid their, medical laboratory techniciana’: ‘the same.wage as their 7 
wey 8 8 medteal laboratory assistants: wn $2.50-$3. 00 per hdur. ° ‘Uther hospitals a 
a paid higher. salaries, Np information. was. found concerning» the: ae 
. Of AMT-certified medical laboratory: technicians. Peat : 


‘ : : ‘ 
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a Career ebitsty, , ie Pe ‘is a , a » a Be 
nee ee , eer we in the hospital flaboratpry may, mie saddfhonar « work: eeperientas”* 

“receive somewhat higher Wages. - ‘With further. experience and/or education, 
eos the: technician ‘may assuimjgreater responsibifity in the laboratory and. _ 
“receive 4 higher salary.’ With further specialized’ education, the technician | 


hans aoe 


may entgr. the field te: cytology ‘as a cytotechnologist ., Prades 


a) 


Pe ae review Ge the several routes to heccuing. a nedicai te Stic aa which, ae. 
approved by the American Society of Clinical Pathologiat uLASEE ye 


Te able, efforts: shave: 
been: made in this *srofession , to aid’ the upward mobility of laboratory ‘tech- 
nicians. There are equivalency examinations ‘(the" ‘College~Level xamination ' 
Program [CLEP]) available to medicad laboratory students who béLileve that — 

‘ . they are academically competent in‘any of these. noes (areas cliniéal chemistry, 
ji __ microbiology, ‘hematology, and*blood banking: Those aseing any of these ‘tests: 
ae can receive academic credit for that Subject matter in many community colleges. 

7 and colleges and universities. For: persons with medical laboratory skills, 
but who. lack the educational background needed to advance in the medical _ 
laboratory professions, there. are proficiency tests jn-the same’ four aréas 
mentioned above. Employers'can use the results of #hese tésts to. assign. work 

boratory personnel according. to their abilities, in&fiiding | the promotion: | 

of thgse. laboratory workers. Information about equivalency, (CLEP) and pro- 
ficidncy. tests can be obtained from the Educational Festing Service, Princeton, 

New. Jersey, . 08540. ; a . . pe? 
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Further Reading : 
¥ a be Laboratory Medicine, a Journal. ‘published by the Aneriigén Society 


of Clinical Pathologists | 


- Kinsinger, Robert: E., editor, Health Technicians, J.G. Ferguain, e 
vm, é an Publishing, Company Chicago, 1970, PP. 120-29 “ 
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Williams, M. Ruthjf'An' Introduction to. the Profession ‘of vagten 
‘Technology, Lea and Fepiger, sear care 1973, eae 
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Professional Organizations Where Mize Information May Be Obtained. ves “ 
Anexitcan. Society. of Clinical. Fathologists : 


2100 West Harrison Street 
Chicago, 60612. 
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= American Society’ “gor Medical | Technologists 
#. 5555 Weat Loop Séuth, Suite 200... -- 
Sar Bellaire, Texas. 77401: 
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. ‘To; Broaden Your Understanding. ase wee a 


“e “visit ‘a medical laboratory, and talk ‘with ‘the assietants, technicians, _ 
a “aa. technologists, other psécialists, and: ‘the pathivlogist ‘ ” 
. :  cobtadn work experience’ ; in a ‘laboratory. to determine if: you are — 
a suited for laboratory. work re . 
i wo _ “write to profegetonal organizations. and schools: ~ a os - a 
v te is sce ‘ 
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Qualifications and Education 


The medical laboratory assist- 


tant is oné of many persons working to-— 


gether in the medical laboratory, The 
assistant performs many routine proce- - 
dures under thgesupervision of a mediz. : ” 


’.., cal technologist and a pathologist (a: Mate age” 
doctor specializing in the Study, of digs 


eases), 
oo 
yj 


“the assistant: perf ijn Laboitsory 
tests on urine, feces,’ blood, ° an¢ 
spinal fluid to determine, the presence 
ce, of disease. ° Thos#’assist+ 

Ak in small laboratories os 


they tend to Spee Tee infowly ne. or | 


: ‘i most all areas ‘of ‘labor. 
: atory Seek but in. ‘larger facilities 


“the: medical laboratory. adeistant. 


it demands accurate procedures: dnd. 
honest record keeping. Important diag- 


_ noses vare. mady by the pathologist based 


on: the results of the. tests made by 


a 


training program. 
described on the following page, "Educa~ 


. tional Programs for the Medical Labora~" 


tory poatatent = , Mlinoig Be, 


ay . 
e 4 ONG. “e *y. 


:  Biect fic. a perfosbed ‘by the. as-, . 
sdecdae include’ collecting. blood. speci- 


mens, grouping ‘and typing blood; Pre-. 
paring and staining slides, and: extaiitin- | 
ing ‘urine and other. body fluids. Besides 
_ these specific laboratory procedures, 
‘the aseistant cleans and. st&¥#tlizes’ ,, 


’ equipment, prepares solutions, identi- 7 
igi fies. specimens, and keeps ‘accurate. res." 
Hy, Cee eee of. the’. tests performed. 
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Laboratory assistaite: ate employed ... 


by hospitals, clinics, private, physi- . 
‘Cians, commercial and, pharmaceutical 
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. he. 
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As -is. the case with all laboratory 
workers, an aptitude in. the sciences, 
manual, dexterity; reliability, and ac- 
x are important | for success in ‘this 


teamwork, . cand. Perens most’ Amportant, 


The work. is scientific. tn nature. 
7 rroives working with delicate: Sa rererreemenareny mene 
strumeitts and, glagsware, ttc involves 
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tthe monk typical “mannery‘of become | 
_ .dng a medigal laboratory assistant ips |” 
complefion of a oné-yedr.. hospital ‘or’ - 
community college: laboratory absistant: ie 
. Alternate meéttiods are 
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cle oper see a ars. * er a 
a '. (erdeedateites” ‘high school, diploma ‘or’ jt a 
. < ae 7 a wes : : fi 4 
3 Fe _ Sine ae Pe oe Ma. hee : a 
2° Required Speci@ Training: £4then‘a) 1-year Léboratoty asaistant program in 
ms 2 | 8 Ss a hospital ox génmunity. college or b)'3 years’ of 
medical \labordtorg! werk experience or c) certain : 
basic. military megical laboratory courses (12-21. 0° 
weeks in length). pit 1 year 6f medical laboratory _ 
: - work expérience,, 2,0 0° 2, fe 
Ze Bee - 
‘ee a) ; ot 


The above.are the requirements for training ad a, medical laboratory assis~  ” 
».¥ . tant which have been set forth by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists 
a! \y GAsS.C.P.). » Persons meeting these requirements after passing an ASCP examina- 
‘2 tion, are designated as CLA's (certifigd laboratory assistants). Asin the. cases 
|, of the’ medical laboratory technician and the medical technologist, the American 
‘y Medical Technologists (A.M.T.), a -smaller- medical laboratory approval, body, has 


set. different trajning requirgments for, the medical laboratory, as#istant. ALT. | 


Y requirements aret, experience and/or post-high school educatibn totaling 2 years. ‘ 
Pergons.mgeting these’ reqyirements, after passing an AMT examination, are desig- 
" Waked, a8, CT's (certified tedigcians). - .* es 23 . A 
ay! mec 4 Canta he eee “4 : eo os a F : 
--, 7." 3, The A.M,T.-certified medical laboratory assistant (ory may experience ©. 
@ oe “difficulty inf being hired.by some. hospitals, and should he/she desire to ae i 
“™ ,*  ,,@nter an ASCP-approved program to become a medical Laboratory technician, a oe 
‘medical technologist, or a specialist in’ anothet medical laboratory field, he. | 
wil: Inay: find.that his educational, and work preparation'do not qualify him for ad- ; = 
- mission.” However, his educational and work preparation are app opriate for con- ——.' 
'tinuing his laboratory education in an A.M.T.-approved progran, cae _ Y wi 
: - bees a ; , ae oa ; mae ; * : 2 Ss a es 7 soe 7 : me : re ee ; woe “ 
v". . Medical Laboratory Assistant oe ga ae ae 
a wake ne bree Blessiiig Hospital ta. - ; Swedish Covenant Hospital, 
‘a gine 6230 sg Chicago 60625. 
. : - . 3 . BASE: > . 2 to 
ee ie os a ae ye 3, ‘ 
: St. Elizabeth Hospital ; .’ Triton College - 
7 _ Danville 61832 a - + River Grove! 60171 
ae ae . Sherflan'Hgspital 5 + Veterans' Administration 4 
va Elgin’ -60120° i. , * West Qide Hospital _. + 4 if 
‘ we . Oe ae - . Chicago . 60612 oa _" a 
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b- °° a 
ae daplovdent Prospects Gf ‘gee ahs a - “at 
| . . - In 1974 employment prospects for medical laboratory assistants were 


good in Illinois, and it was believed. that the ‘employment outlook . 
for the: coming years ‘would, remain good... : ; mee 


¥ 


f, . 2 . . 2% 


In 197.2 typical besinadae Gauwa. ‘for an ASCP-certified ‘laboratory 
- assistant was.,$2.50- -$3.00, per hour. Salaries for experiehced . ced 
'. pérsonnel were somewhat higher. . No information was found indicating - 
. ; ; . the. earnings’ of -AMT-certified assistants. A 1973 Illinois Hospital 
Association salary gurvey indicated that overall, ASCP-gertified 
eg Fe - assistants in Illinois iospitals had average, salaries of meee per 
eS "month. 4) ae - 


, - ‘career Mobility ‘ ey : : “ayes ‘a a3 a caer 

a Assistants it the hospital lshoradbry may, with, ‘adas’e hal work exper- bee 

"dence weceive somewhat. higher, wages’, ‘Wath: further xperience and/or, . 

J ¢«  ** education, ithe ‘a sistant may.,become g nedig 1 laboratory’ tectinician; — . 
Pare: der ably ore. ‘education, he/she ma bedpme a medical techa . ' 

4 Sometimes , an-agbistant, pbtains: “wdditio oft] education and 


Bok sch ehoEy: as a cytotéchnologist.. a 
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: 4 hed. enters the ‘specialized, fiat 


aS: «on review of, the: “several routes to ‘bee ming a ‘ted i 
Be Pe _atcdangiok a medital” ‘teghnolog, t whiths age “Appr wed by” ‘the American e 
fart  'Socdety of Clinical Pa thos (ASCRY} nd the” “mer ican Mgdical) 
ie; Technologists | (AMNT)* rel nat: congmUer ape efforts: have sbeen oe 
“made. ini ‘this profession ta; Fae the upvatd/iobility ‘of laboratory 
_ aggistants.’ ‘There ‘are equivalency” xarttmagion sé - (the Collége—-Level 
‘Examination Program [CLEP}) availabe» ‘#6 médical.-laboratory students. . 
; who, believe that they are academically cofpetent in any.of these four. 7 a 
‘area 13 clinical, chemistry,’ microbiology, “hematdlogy,. and. blood bank- ~ 
ing.: “THase passige any;of these tests can. receive a cademic credit for 
gas | CHa’ gubject natteg*in many. community’ colleges: and, olleges and univer= 
yor ee shties Fp riper soy with medical laboratory wtiic, but who lack the ee 
educational background. needed, ‘to advance ‘in he medical Laborato fy ae 
Deca geer aces are proficiescy tests in the ‘same four areaguaten- 
j « pp lovers: can usé; the results gf, ‘thy ja tests’ to ‘ag 
Fatory “Rergonnel ecard tor thei} ‘vabilities a 
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‘Further Reading . = a _ : “salah 
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4 Laboratory Medicine, a journal published by the. “Wace a 
of Clinical smcnolog iets - ples 
are Kinsinger, Robert E., ‘editor, HealtW\Techniciéns, J Je 
— - Publishing Company, Chicago, 1970, pp. 120-29 ee . 
; * “Williams, M. Ruth, An Introg ay _to othe Profession Of Medical 
oe _ Technology, Lea and F noma, 
weg « ; : : : Ye 
a ne etone. Organizations Where Mor dae mation eee 
| .. American, Society, of. Clinical parecer ar _. 
a + 12100 West fRirrison: Street’ ‘cf eee Ee ae 
a Chicago. é 12 @ 2 oe 7 ae 4 
. American: “Society: ‘for Medical Techriologists| 
a ee ’ §555-West Loop. South, Suite 200 — ae 
7 eS . sy Bellaire, Texaa TION. Pe St ae! Olea eg, a 
ec National Committee for Careers in the. Medical Laboratory a oe, 
S gat ee ae 9650 Rockville Pike *: : , ee ni ere 
6. - ae pathaesa Maryland 20014 "ah : ‘, ey 
a oo . 9 wo fe le ee no : 
ae . Anievi.can Medical Technologists a er on OO ge a e wil 
7 , ee 710 Higgins Road « ~ . a — 6 a eae 2 
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a : -visitia nedieat: laboratory cand ‘talk ‘with ‘h the ssaistants, technicians, 
\ technologists, other specialists, and the} path ogist : 
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a a Histologic technicians prepare san- 


ples of human tissues so*that they may 
a a be studied by a pathologist to determine | 
ar ° . Whether or not disease is present. A i, 
. major part of her/his work is to freeze” % Ctediee ae ok 5 
, tissues from patients, then to ‘slice eo: é Ps 


a thin pieces of those tisauea for careful: —— 
mounting on microscope slides. The slides , nee 
"are then eraaes by: a patho SS a is . 
; - Qualificatiohs and Education” oe a as a 
. . ; : .. ies & - 
: *, > “The histo. fe fechotctan operates. » 
: delicate inser ‘fn’ the’ prep ration. - 
£ human tissues a she/he tieeds, igh 
oe Have’ good Vision And manual dexter fey 7%. = ; 
a . Because of the -mportaice. of. the. xdeulte . , ; 
‘ . of the tissues examined, the ‘histologic ° z 
‘ ‘ technician meee w rk. carefully, : aa 
Educational Pp eparation requires a Be mee 
high school diplomh or ite ‘equivalent m a . 
a plus 12 months of radning’ in a- "eFinical . Pe _ 5 
vg * pathology laborato y “curse or completton | -~ at an ‘ 
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ae ~ EDUCATIONAL. PROGRAMS IN HISTOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY - ILLINOIS. --°. °, 


ar His'tolo ic Technician . ae ee a 


oe ae #. Giequized: High schowp diploma or ft “equivalente plus- einer a)’ 12 siotthe’ 
“Re. ‘of training in a clinical . pathology laboratory course or b) a junior or’ as 
ca? . : "Y community college histologic téthnician: program, of which at least’ 6 months 
eg stg is. devoted to clinical training (there ‘are no junior re i or coi unity 
ao college histologic. technician programs in-Tllinois). or Loe f Work " 
ae es aca in histetoay: 4 ina megieas lahoratoty. io ae 


ia 
“ pal 
bat : fe : 7 


ae a . Holy Cross Edapteal ees 
geht ee, e we Gk oy, Chicago: 60629 | 


" Mendrdet Rospitai of Springs 
clase na705 - 


ng Mo . : 

Mere} Hospital Medical: ( oh . ” 
a Chicago 60616,” an ee’ ies ‘ 
wy RE gee 


. 
awe 


Mathodist ipmpacat of, Ce (fea isnot, - ce es ve 
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a 


' w a . 
. Mt. Sinlad Hospital Medical Center of chicago 
‘Chicago OUORE 


fag ar pegs, Bae wee 


a : : > F ta tg, . ty? aes : a _ Pe a ; 
“St. ‘Yrancis Hoapitwts Tb Be a nee eae 
“Peoria _ £1603 os a te 2 * " 
ae Pia ane St.) John" 8 Hosoteal es, . : a . 
oom, aes on 62701 ae =s , : 
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ther Information. 


In. 1975, ‘aiiiccie: eaplovaent prospects were: generally good. . There. were 
. few jobs related to research projects due to. decreases in federal funds : 
ee . ing of research projects, but positions were available “in surgical and 
ee autopsy. laboratories» Future employment prospects for well=trained 
histologic techniciahs appeared: favorable. 4 a - oo 


"y : . rn 


“Ey: ‘# aA 


TS 975; 5 aries in anailer. noapitale. 
oe in downatate ‘L1linote* were lower. . Salatiés in teaching’ hospitals were (ur 
- lower “than in private hospitals; soievers the work in teaching hospitals ~ 
>" prévided greater breadth off e ‘yience and prestige. -In many hospitals: 
_ ' galardes” for technicians. ‘did’ ‘net “Increase significantly with : rey years. 
rhage cle OF adc deadia mG : 1b ae is ON ee a ee 


Rig -Giteer Mobility: ae hae 


oar er 


cae " Histologic: cechniajene. wétk if the. fiderology” ‘Laboratg cok Poaphtaie, 
By ge = xesearch institutes, governmental dnetjtutions,; and,’ c et tain’ ‘Kinds of yt". hs 
sl - ee business such as the. " pharmaceutical ang ‘rubbef dndustries,”. “In some’ ~? 
Raa 5: Ste OO ae institutions, there is ‘little. opportunity for. advancement. ‘Tn. other, | 
oor. & gages ‘the ‘beginning: histologi¢ technician may be ‘assigned. inetdtibed ,. 


“s ’ responsibilities: and. then supervisory duties, « and receive - ‘consith rably 7 
“os, wtthe “more, pays," Those | wishing to ent eth the: related fielda. Of cytotedhiology a 
: a medigaly fechiiology imust. returnyto school ‘for. t furteen education, | 
at A : 
fal. oe ue he hy Poe ee fe ie, os = a wd 
oe e, " ; “ se Kinsdnger,’ Robert E, , ’ editar,, gad ch 2chi 1», Ferguadn Pubitehing 
oe | Company, Chicago, 1970, Pps 88-91... a ig as din ae 
| “taboratory Medieine, a “Jouingd p puptoted $y th ; : 
a Rathologist nT a | : : 


. = a _ Pare Society as) Clinteal Pie dee op 
ie ie ‘2100 West Harrison Street. 7 ae, 
gs Ohdeago. 60612 a. a 


. J oe Atierdean Society ‘for Medical Technologists. — - 


, : 45555 West Loop South, Suite ua oe Pe ae ee : 
e teat. *. Bellaire, Texas 77401 a2 a eer ee 
9 : : .  e 
ERIC » eee : 


can z ae : : . : 1 ! 
: ° r A 7 os ae 


“To Broaden Your Understanding we 7 i; neh a7 oe oak 


Nach 


r maces 4 
aaa: a, medical laboratory, and talk: with the aseiétanta,. ieshatctiie 
Soler work ‘pathologists, and the histologic technicians ‘about = a Y 


ir work ; . : : & ie. 6 Nay ; 
7 “obtain. work efpertence fa. 3 , nboratcry to. SG ienine 1 if- ‘you are e asdeea Ln 


a 


. ‘€ornlaboratory. work ° a os : 
‘awrite to’ professional organizationacand Qchools A cote og 


CYTOTECHNOLOGIST 


: _ The ‘cytotechnologist is a spectal- who have bachelor's degrees in any 
. . dst among the medical laboratory tech- ether field also are eligible for. 

‘ nologists. She/he is trained in special — this training. Cytotechnology edu- 
laboratory techniques and procedures for cational programs are primarily in 
detecting body cell changes which are hospitals, and are 12 months, in dur- 
particularly important in ‘the early diag- = atdon. 


nosis of cancer. Working. under the direct 
supervision of the pathologist, cyto- ‘ . : 
technologists screen alides of cell sam- a wo, | 
plings under the microscope tracing clues 
‘to disease in the patterns o£ cytoplasns. 
and nuclei stained with special. dyes to Dae . 7 \ 
make them-stand out brightly. One of the ; . = 
most common laboratory tests performed” . 
by cytotechnologists is the ''Pap" smear 
- test on women -~ a test, to reveal early | 
on signs of cancer of the cervix or uterus. | 
“ Ms . ' “rose 
“| Cytotechnologists are found tn co ee . 
laboratories of hospitals and cancer. - ; % : . 
reasearch centers. Some are employed — So 7 _ . “Sa 4 
, dn’the reasearch departments of pharma— oe “ot 
2 ao) “cautdcal compencare. - - és. 2 ‘ 


» Shoe es : . 


2 
=, 2 : . 


: ! : 
quart (teatsons and Education oe ae _ ae eats . ce © oa. 
To be syit cor a career in the 
7 medical Labo ratory>one ‘should have an — a : aan : - 4 
aptitude and interest inthe. -physical =-— en, 2 , 
and biological sciences. Simce the work rn , 
frequently deals with life and déath - ; : 
‘matters, it requires precision; depend- ~. 4% OO 7 
ability and a strong sense 9f-regponsi- . | bs an 
bility. _Adeptnéss in using the hands << So» te J 
is essential, because the cytotech- . Pap a 
nologist works with small instrument s, ae ia ee 
and delicate equipment. Normal vision yy ck pal a ey 
and an ability. to distinquish fine . lac Lou, oO 
“ose shades of color are valuable assets. "| > ae: reat ata 


RPatry into specific cess ue in ., : eae og ee 
eytotechnology tequires at least two } 
years of college with preparation  .: sf * a. 
in the bialoegical sciences. Those wao ‘2 . o* 
are already medicat technOlogigets or . 
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‘ ‘List 


Cc totechnolo ist | a = : 

; ~~, 
(Prerequisite: a) two ‘years of eevee in the’ biological selaneen, or 
b) a bachelor's degree in any field, or c) a background as a medical” 
technologist (which requires a bachelor's degree) 


a hg 


Required Special Training: 12-month hospital educational ee for 
: preparation as a cytotechnologist| 


Mercy Hospital Medical Centex : f. 
Chicago . 60616 : - | 


Michael Reese Hospital and Medical Center, — eae ( 
Chicago 60616 


Millikin University 7 ie bachelor" 8 degree 
Decatur 62522 oo, ro PrGETAn) 


7h 


Mount Sinad Hospi tal Medical Center N 


University of gat caae . = a _ er 
Lying~in Hospital " x 
Chicago 60637 


: 4 i . ‘ : 


CYTOTECHNOLOGIST - Further Information —__ | 


Employment Proapects 


In 1975 employment prospects for cytotechnologists were generally good 
in Illinois with the exception of the Chicago area. Jobs were scarce 
in Chicago, and only poner Es nore pleneben in the suburbs. | 


Salary 


In 1975 starting salaries for inexperienced cytotechnologists were 
typically 4n the $700+$750-per month range in the Chicago area, - 
' Salaries in other parts Of the state tended to be lower, The highest: 
salaries were paid to thote with considerable work experience and who 
_. had supervisory responsibilities. Those salaries were $12,000-$15,000 
' per year. one a rae 


Career Mobility ce 
' ware a 
Following successful work etariencé, cytotéchnologiate in larger ,. 
‘hospitals may be promoted ‘ta: supervisory positions in ‘cytology... 
23 » .In smaller hospitals the relatively small cytology lahoratory is 
supervised by a medical technologist. A few cytotechnologists. teach “ye oe 
ee in educational ‘programs. for the prepatation of ‘cytotechnologists. “Those 
o . cy totechnologists with a desire for. greater responsibility and higher 
, income may increase their chances for advancement ay completion of a 
_ bachelor's degree in a ‘science area. ; 


’ 


ence asia 


Kilns inger, Robert E., edlier, “Health fatale. JsG. Ferguson Publishing 
Company Chicago, 1974, pp. 36-41. 

Laborator) Nedicine, a journal published my the American society of 
Clinical ‘Pathologists 


Professional Organizations Where More Information May Be Obtained 


American Seciety of Clinical. Pathologists 
: 2100 West Harrison Street 
Chicago ,60612° — 


American Society for Medical Technologists 
5555 West Loop South, Suite 200 , 
Bellaire, Texas 77401 


American Society of Cytology 

130 South 9th Street 

Suite I006 
yore ne Pennsylvania 19207 
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CYTOTECHNOLOGIST ~ Further Information, Continued 
a 


To Broaden Your Under standing a 

“«  _wieit a medical laboratory and talk with the assistants, technicians, 
technologists, pathologists, and cytotechnologists about their work | 

-obtain work experience in a laboratory to determine 1f you are suited 
for laboratory work 


\ 
-write to professional organizations and schools 


\ 
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- other blood Spal personnel. 


SPECIALIST IN BLOOD BANK: TECHNOLOGY 


i 


e. Hails @ Has 
Specialists pa bank pees | 


supervise the collection, processing, an 
storage of blood in transfusion and bloods 
‘donation areas in hospitals, clinics, and 
special community blood, bank centers. 
Their indepth knowledge of blood is used 
to assure the proper usage of blood nd-to 
solve routine as well ag ‘emergency ptob- 
lems involved in blood ransfusion and 
blood donatipn. Proper Classification of | 
blood enables appropriate types of 
to be retrieved when needed. Spectflists 
in blood bank te I int 


to “other health workers and superv 


\ a 
Qualifications| and Education 
\ 
Blood bank work requires tha 


_ individual exercise great respon Ability. | 


Pressure on the technologist may/be con- 
_Stant amd intense. The qualitief of ac- 
curacy of work and ability to ac ept 
ie responsibility are essentijfal. 


- In order to qualify to becpme’ a 


{ 


specialist in blood /bank technofldgy , is ' 
h=- 


le neGessary to either be a medical Acs 
nologist (which requires a baclelor's |, 
degree) or to have ja bachelor’ 
in one of the biolégical or pt 
sciences plus one year of work 
tence ina rier ngeooieat a 


and is obtained at certain boc 
| in hospitals, ersities, 4 
tary rears apr a th Experienced 
sons may be eligible to hav 
month educationma 


bank ‘techno logy ja 12 months | 


4, es a is 
EDUCATLONAL PROGRAMS IN BLOOD BANK TECHNOLOGY, ~ mashes 


ee ee oe ee 
; : oP 4 a . 4 
-_ yy Se 


Blood Bank Technolo dat” 2 


Pa 
4 


(Prerequisite : a) Be a medical ‘tachupijeiae (which requires: A bachelor’ 8 : 
degree) or b) have a bachelor's degree in one of the physical or biological 
sciences p. plus one year of sore a ac as ina medical : laboratory. 
is \ 
Required Special Training: 12-non h eaueaetonat groream in blood pane tech~ 
re ay nolog \ 


1 
\ 
\ 


\ 


"Mount Sinai: Hospital Nedical Center Blood ‘Center 
Chicago 60608 — 


J : 
Luthedan General Rolpieal, Blood Bank. 
. Park Ridge 60068 ; ie 
¢ 
St. John's Hospital Blood Bank 
£3 . Springfield 62701 
. a. © 
t \ ; 
{ . ‘ 
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LIST IN BLOOD BANK TECHNOLOGY ~ Further Information 
\ . + a a ‘ i ss * 


| a a 24 _ 
Prospects . 
Sots a ot - , ; . ta: a 
the absence of qualified specialists in many blood banks, it 
pected that the ¢eimploymgnt outlook would. remain very good 


_* ° @uring the next ten years. 


~ ‘Salary 4 “se ; \ 3 


In 1975 beginning specialists in blood banking earned from $14,000 
to 616,000 yearly. in Chicago. Experienced persons received $16,000 
to $18,000. Salaries outside of Chicago were somewhat lower, 


| ’ ool \ : 

} 7 \ he 
Career Mobility i . 
: 


ned ; 7 - fs x 
is ° Pee work experience, blood bank specialists may acquire 


supervisory and administrative responsibilities or may teach in an | 

a _ educational program |For the training of specialists in blood bank © 
aot, are technology. Most blood bank specialists enter the field from medi- 
eh _ taal technology. Blood bank specialists desiring, to conduct research \ 
jnay do clinical research in frozen blood cells, platelets, lymphocytes, 
band transplants; basic research in leukocytes, platelets, red cell en- 
z 


ymes; and industrial ‘research consisting of the study of antibodies 


! and the typing of ‘sera. - 3 
jo 7 —_ ; 
Further Reading esa 


“at 


. 4 


’ ° , & 
None vh 
a : ; 
: ' ‘ eo 7 : - : 
' a _o- Lt ee 
” Professional Organization: Where More Information May Be Obtained 
we oe 
= a American Association.of Blood Banks 
; 1828 L Street, N.W. | 
° . Suite 608 ‘| ie te ee 
Washington, D.C. 20036 Lap ae 
| ; ae 
To Broaden Your Understanding a 
1 visit the blood donation and transfusion areas of a hospital or clinic 
* . and takk to a specialist in blood bank technology about his/her work: 
oe oe  . 4 : ef = / és 
__ =visit a blood donatign center and ask to assist in any way °— 
-visit a medical ‘laboratory and discuss the work, done related to blood 
-write to schools and‘ the professional organization 


- 
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“times, and this means that 
must take a share of weekend and night duty. de isk, 


tures of ae and inner’ roars ‘of ‘ihe body and ides 
tect abnormalitiés, He.can also use its penetrating ra- 
diation to halt certain discas¢s. 

4 In the old days, all X-ray work had. to be done 


by the physician himself. Now that equipment has’: 


been infproved and safeguarded, trained assistants 
can do many of the technical routines, conserving the 
physician's time for administering X-ray therapy and’ 

other types of radiation treatment, and for interpret- 

ing X-ray, films. These assistants may be more famil- 

iar as “X-ray technicians.” Radiologic technologists 

are in increasing demand, and: for many more years 

the aumber of jobs probably will exceed qualified 

people to fill them. 

Well-trained radiologic technologists have a 

wide choice of places to work, About one-third of 

them are employed+in public or private . hospitals. 


Others have jobs in private medical laboratories su- 


‘pervised and operated by physicians. in physician's 


ae or privately operated medical clinics, in public 


calth laboratories, in industrial plants. an in den- 
sy oflices.or dental clinics. ” 

The number of hours worked weekly depé 
to aw large extent on the institution, For example, 
hospitals tend to ask for longer hours than do public 
health laboratories. Hf around-the-clock service is 
maintained, some technologists: must: be on call at_all 
sach member of the staff © 


Women who'd like a jot that can be combihed, 
if necessary, with marriage and raising a family will 
be interested to know that radiologic technologists 
are often hired on a part-time basis. These part-time 
workers help at peak hours during the day or week, 
substitute for vacationing shit members, make them- 
selves available for emergency calls. or serve small 
hospitals or clinies which do not have enoligh X-ray 
work to warrant a full-tinie fob, 

Because the radiologic iwehnologist etal 
under the direction of a physician or dentist, he can 
jdvance in the job only by becoming skilled cnough 
lo supervise Other workers wha are less well trained. 
This means he will have to seck employment in large 
X-ray departments: where a mumber of assistants are 
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needed. 


ne 
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Qualifications and Education \ 


: Béconiing a “medical radiologic technologist ' 
calls for a combination Of aptitudes. Since the tech- 
nologist deals directly with patients, he must be gen- 
tle and sympathetic, He uses a great deal of equip- 
ment, whicheme@ans he must be ‘deft with his hands 
and intelligen\ about machinery. He needs to have a 
flair for science in order to master necessary tech- 
niques. Most important of all, he must be accurate 
and careful, since errors are not only costly. but may 
he meneerous to othe poten 


shila be in 1 normal ne fieaitt The possibility of 


“danger to the technologist from continued work with 


radiation used to cause great concern, However; ad- 

van¢es in equipment, techniques, and training have 

reduced this possibility, Today the technologist can 

feel secure about his health if he follows accepted 

practices. All good hospitals have safety procedures 

and insist that cfiployees follow them. 
. ‘ & 


Training programs for those wish~- 
dng to become radiologic technologists 
are at least 2 years in length. Hos-— 
pitals, colleges, and the military ser- 
vices conduct these programs. Course — 
work includes pe aeons: anatomy, physi- 

fous aspects of 


Olog as well as v : 
-radilokraphic theory and practice. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY - ILLINOIS 
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; 
(Prevequiatte: 


Requited Spacial Training: 
, technology in 


high school diploma or ita equivalent) 


24-month (or longer). program in-radiologic 


a hospital, community college, 


or college (university) 


Arlivgton Hel hte 


Northwest Community: Hospital 
Arlingtron Heights 60005 


Aurors 
ARAB 


Copley Memorial Hospital 
Autora 60507 : , 


Belleville 


Belleville Area College 
Bellevilte / 62221 


Bloomington . ° - 
Bilodmington-Normal School of 


| X-Ray Technology 


Bloomington 61701 
Centralia . 


Ste Mary" 5) Hospital| : ‘ 
Centratia 62801 


Champad an 
Parkland Collage 
Champalgn 61620 . 
Chicuge 


Chicag® Medical School (4-year bachelor's 
Chicago 60612 degree program) 


Cook Councy Hospital  * 
Chicago 60612 


{Qo 


~, ss 


ao, 


o, continued 


DePaul University (4-year bachelor’ 8 
Chicago 60614 degree program) 


Edgewater Hospital 
Chicago 60660 


Englewood despite 
Chicago 60621 


Forkosh Memorial Hospital . 


Chicago 60619 = 


Franklin Blvd. * Coneundty Hospital 
Chicago 60624 


fenretia Hospital 
Chicago .60610 


Illinois Maponic Medical Center 
Chicago 60657 


Chute A. Welos Memorial Hospital 


Chicago 60640 

Malcolm X Community College 

Chicago 60612 

Michael Reese Hospital ang Medical Center 
Chicago 60616 


Me. Sinai Hospital Medical Center 


Chieago 60608 


Northwestern. Memorial Hospital ? 
Chicago 60611 - 
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EDUCATLONAL PROGRAMS IN’ RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY - ILLINOIS, Continued 


‘Chicago, continued — : f East Peoria 


oO _ Provident Hospital & Training School | Illinois Camtral College 


Chicago 60615 4 “East Peoria 61611 | 
Ravenswood Hospital! Medical Center : ‘Elgin : 
Chicago 60640 / rg . 
: 7 . + St. Joseph Hospital Ss 
Roosevelt University (4-year bachelor's - Bigin 60120 | ah ees 
gee POGOS |. degree progtam) . 
> Evanston 
‘Roseland Communi ty Hospital © a oe ; 
Chicago 60628 St. Francis Hospital 
a ne Evanston 60202 _- 
_ South Chicago Community Hospital ae ok 
“Chicago 60617 : : ‘ Galesburg ; 
_,, St. Anne's Hospital os es , "ees Sandbyrg. College | 
. Chicago 60651 és _— Galesburg 61401 - 
St. Joseph Hospital = Gen ptt yn : 
Chicago 60657 » Sides . ; 
a ; : “College of DuPage 
Fd 3 Ste Mary of Nazareth Hospital Center ; Glen Ellyn. 60137" 
ey Chicago ° 60622 - ns % = . 
2 . oe . Grayslake 1d ds 
University. of ‘I]linois Hospital " Faas 
Chicago - 60612 . dis ae College of Lake county 
—— : | Grayslake 60030 = 
Hoodlain Hospital a. = 
‘Chicago + 60637 7 eS Hinsdale ° 
Wright Junior College’. =.» Ss Hinsdale Samitarium & Hospital 
Chicago 60634 = ° +... , ; Hinsdale *6105.21 +4 
Danvible ‘ee so |. Kankakee: , ‘ 
Lake View Memorial Hospital . Kankakee Community College 
- Danville 61832 — te Kankakee 60901 
Decatur | 
* Decatur Memorial Hospital ° Public Hospital , 
Decatur 62526 614430 
, . _¢* Millikin University (4-year bachelor's . Macomb os 7 4 
Decatur 62526 degree program) i a 
i : McDonough D&strict Hospital 
: Dixon ‘ Macomb 6145, 
Sauk Valley College ; . Oo 
Dixon 61021° : ne -6-A-3 
47 1060 0°. 
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2 "EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY - ILLINOIS, Continued * 
ee... 4 ote % ~ 


Malca ss _ oo. + ° River Grove 
{ = A et, 3 ee 
_Kishwaukee college el triton. College 
‘Malta 60150 ! River Grove 60171 
Moline . ae "+" + Rock, Teland- . = 
Lutheran Hospital 7 i “Rock. Island Franciscan Hospital 
Moline 61265 . = Rock Island 61201 — J 
Moline Public Hospital mo ekf ord ; 
Moline 61265 - : ae :- * 
Rockford Memorial Hospital 
. Moxton Grove .  - Rockford 61101 
Oakton Community eutitage : Swedish-American Hospital 
Morton Grove 60053 > 4 ' Rockford 61101 
Oak Park. . ats South Holland 
‘ 7 West, Suburban iigspital Association ‘Thornton Community College 
= _ + Oak Park 60302 South Holland 60473 
“Oluay _ * Springfield | 
Richland Memorial Hospital "4 Lincoln Land Community College 
Olney 62450 é .- 7 Springfield 62703 
as 
Palos Hille . i te ‘St. John's Hospital 


ee <a Springfield 62701 
oraine Vatley Community College 


<" Palos Hills .60465 ;  & 
é F . % 
a | eT . a 8 & 


Ste ees ancis siospstal : a 
Quincy : ‘N 
Blessing Hospital .  “ o - 
“ Quincy 62301 \ . eek ° 


St. Navy's Hospital” a: : es yo | <* 


Quincy 62301 
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Employment Prospects : , = pete as - oe c 4 —_ 


In 1974 there-was a moderate need for xadiologic technologists, nationally :s 
and in Illinois. ‘.tt was expected that the same degree of need world con— 
tinue over’ the next'tkn years, an aa , : 


. . — oa ae 


cae] 
14 
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‘Salary 


Sai Ce é ‘ a oT aan pe og wa 
In i974, beginning radiologic technologists in thé'<hicago area eatned : 
about $675 monthly. In most cases, technologists in srialler cities.and 
rural areas were paid substantially Jess, “&xperlenced technicians ea the d 
. considerably more than: be giming ones. : — es ro 
, > = i . - 
Career Mobility : 2 


Rad tologic technologis ts may assume gteater respons ibility and—recedve—————~ 
mo - galary increages-by entering through on-the-job training one of the ° 
ea - following, specialized areas within hits /hex,fteld: | administration, tedch-,_ 
ing, surgical. procedures, xeroradiology, ultrasonics, or, thermography. 
i ‘In addition, with further formal education, the radiologic technologist 
@ Hay , may become a. nuclear medicine technologist.or,a radiation therapy tech-- « 
7 nician. There are no. proficiency or equivalency examinations available 
to persons desiring to move into nuclear medicine technology or radiation 
the rapy technology, (Such examinatfodns, which are,rawailable in a few other 
health fields, test for competencé im the professional course work and/or. 
knowledge gained through, telated work, and can resulti in shortening the 


required training period, ) . ; 
Furtber Reading’ — ; oe i.° 422 % 
7 ‘Kinginger, Robert E., editor, Health Technitdans, J.G, Ferguson Publoshing 
Company, Chicago, 1970, pp. 154-165 _ i aa 
Oe Odgers, Ruth F., and Wenberg, Burness G., editors, Introduction fo Health 
. Professions, The C.V. Nos be Compa ny, ‘St. Louts, 1972, pp., L27r134 . 
a ¢é 5 i . 
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: RADIOLOCIC TECHNOLOGIST - Further Informat don , Continued 


Pro fes sional 0 ga ate ati 2 Sona Waere More Iafetmation Hay Be ‘Obtained 

Amer ican Saed etsy o= Radiologic epee tee “Bt 8 
645 Sor th Mec higan Avenue ; ; a . 
Chicago, Lilinois 60611 ; 2 
Amey Aca RepLotry of Radio Zogic Tec tnologis ts : : 

2600 Ware ta Bowlevar d ; . 4 
Min e@apoli s, Mimhesora 55455 = 

f 


. ¥ 
: fo Vroaden Yout Undets candirg ‘ bh 
; : 
-vigdt a fospital “where 4 xacloLopic ctcinologgist works, anc talk, end 
Awl. ab out hi.s/mer job he 
; ~wr{ te to, schoods anc professior-al or gandaetions 
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RADIATION THERAZY TECHNOLOGIST 


The radiation therapy technologist 
is concerned with the treatment of pa- 
tlefits with diseases such as cancer_by 
means of radiation treatments. Under the 
direction of a radiologist (a physician 
specializing in the use of radiant energy 
for the diagnosis and/or treatment of dis- 
ease), the radiation therapy: technologist 
exposes specific areas of the patient's , 


body to doses of X-ray. and other forms of * 


radiation. The intent of this treatment =s 
to stop the spread of. disease. 
be 
In addition, thé technologist main- 
tains the congrolling devices and equip- 
ment used in treatment, and shares respon- 
sibility for xeeping patient records. 


n 


Qualificatiom and Education 


Students considering this fleld must 
have good ability in the physical sciences 
and mathematles. It is esseritaal that 
they learn to operate comp 1120 bd equi p- 
ment with precision. Finally, it is im 
portant to be warm and compassionate be— 
cause many of the patients treated are 
seriously ill. : 
There are two types of training pro- 
grams in radiation therapy technology. 
me type of program requires 24 months of 
special training; the orhex zequires only 
12 months, but assumes a related back- 
round. (There are no 1L2-month programs 
in Tllinois.) More information on the 
educational qualifications and programs 
ig listed in this sectCien On the page en- 
titled "Educational Program in Radiation 
the rapy Techmology - ElLinois." 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN RADIATION THERAPY TECHNOLOGY ~ ILLINOIS 


wet 


a 


Radiation Therapy Te¢hnologist 


are two types of programs: 


3 


L)'Two-year progran'' 


Prerequisite: high school diploma or equivalent, includin 
wappropriate science and mathematics courses. 3 


Required Special’Training: 24-nonth program in radiation therapy. 


technology F 


No such programs exist im ILlinois 


a 


2)" One-year program” 
Prerequisites: Either a) be a radiologic technologist or 
b) be a registered nurse with an educational background in 
radiation physics or c).possess equivalent qualificatdons, 


Required Special Training: 12-month program in radiation 
therapy technology — 
pc 


- Rush-Presb$terian St. Luke's Medical Ceqter 
(Hleago 60612 


Northwestern Memorial Hospital 
Wesley Pavillion 
7 Chieage 60611 


Evanston HospLtal 
Evanston 60202 


y 
Fbten 
& 
6—h-2 


RADIATEON THE 


= 


Further Information 7 . 


oo : : 
ki : : 
Py ® : 
Employmerit Prospects 
¥ = - } i ; . _ = 
lu 197#- radidtion. therapy "technologists were in great demand both 
‘ nationaLly and in [llineis. This — new field is expected 
to have many -positions avatlable in the next “ten years. 
* * , . & 
Salary : 
In, 1974 inexperienced radiation therapy technologists in the Chicago 
area received salaries cf approximately $800 per month. Elsewhere 
in the state salaries were lower. Those with teaching responsibilities 
had beginning salaries in the vicinity of $1,000 per month; those with 
administration responsibilities earned $1,200 or more. Of course, 
salaries for experLenceé personnel were considerably higher. 
Career Mobility on 
: fy. 
Radiation therapy technclogists may, with accumulated expeflence or 
additional education become administrators in their field. ‘Those “4 
with an interest in teaching may teach radiation therapy. to students 
entering the field. ‘ i 
; : 
Further Reading 
None 
‘i! 
Professtonal Organizations Where More Information May Be Obtained 
i « 
American Registry of Radiologic Technologists 
2600 Wayzata Boulevard ‘ _ 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 : 
& 
_ Department of Allied Medical Professions and Services Oy: 
' American “Medical Association , 
535 North Dearborn Street ; & 


Chicago, Illinois ‘60610 


. Joint Review Commit tee on Education tn Radiologie Technology 
21L Bast Chicage Avenue 
Chiespo, I[Llinois 604611 js ’ 


American SocLety of Radiologic Technologists 
645 North Michifpan Avenue 
Chieapo, Illinois O0ol] 
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RADLATION THERAPY TECHNOLOGIST - Further Information, Continued 


y 
ia é . : ° 
5 ie 4 a * = 
Professional Organizations, continued —— 
a ' 


Subcommittee on’ Radiation Therapy Technology 
Commission on Technologists’ Affairs 

American College of Radiology 

20 North Wacker Drive oe 

Chicago, Illinois 60606 


To Broaden Your Understanding: 7 
Ls) : . a . 


7 him/her, and ask about hfs/her work 


-write to schools and professional organizations 


Cal : 


-visit a hospital where a radiatiom therapy technician works, talk to 


aca 


ae 


Nuclear Med ical Technologist 


2 


‘ ; Fe 


Nuclear medicine involves the app li- 
eation of‘ radioactive isotopes in the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease. ,Under 
the supervision of a doctor, isotopes are 
injected into the blood stream, tissue, 
or organs, and then. are observed by. a 
nuclear Yadiation detector known as a scan~ 
ner, The nutlear medicine technologist 


attends to the needs of the patient through~ _ 


out this procedure. Great care must be. 
taken in the use and disposal of the poten- 


» tially harmful radioactive materials. 


_ Nuclear medicine technologists are 
employed in hospitals, private medical 


+ “laboratories, physicians’ offices, clinics, 


A 


public health laboratories, and industrial 
plants .. . 
— < 


. = 


* od 


Quald fications and Education 
; : ; ? 


An ‘interest and aptitude in the sciences 
_ are desirable qualities for students con- 


temp lating this field. In addition, the 
following abilities are important: follow~ 
-ing-imstfuctions precisely; giving instruc~ 
tions and making explanatidgs to patients; 
and perform routine, repetitive procedures 
accurately’. a 

a : 

Ip order to become a nuclear medicine 

ea eres a background as a medical 
‘technologist, or as a registered nurse, OF 
thread years of college with an emphasis on 
science oh 
to, tha re ‘ired 12-month program in nuclear 


medi¢ike technology... 
) & 


a. 


14 


oyrses are necessary prerequisites - 


* 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN NUCLEAR. MEDICINE TECHNOLOGY - ILLINOIS Ps : 


é 


Seeing Either a) be a “medical technologist, ar >) be a radiglegic 


‘technologist,’ or.c) be a registered nurse, or d) have 3 years of college 


with an enphasis in the biplogical or physical B*sances) . 


| ; a ie : 8 | a - 


| . x 


Required Special Training: 12-month program in nuclear medicine’ technology. 


te ' ‘ Whether or mot the bachelor's degree is awarded 
after completion of this 127menth training depends 
. sO upon the prégram enrolled in. ahd the student's 
> + \ prior education and training. 
‘ va , = “ Zz 
: i : ; 


Nuclear Medicine Technologist * 
Du ar pei cine scone eS 


College of St. Francis a (i-year bachelor's degreé program) 
Joliet 60435 ee . 


Evanston Hospital 
Evanston 60202 SS 


“Northwestern MemorLal, Hospital 
Chicago 60611 : s 


St. Mary of Nazareth Hospital Center 
Chicago 60622 


Veterans Admimistration. Hospital ° oe ; 3 —— 
Hines. 60141 7 : 


' 
L 


& 


Salary 


Career 


Employment Prospects 


Further Reading 


“ NUCLEAR MEDICAL aides) aaa aia 
7 - = ee £ 4 . 


4 


In 1974 muclear medicine technologists were . in great dematid both * 
nationally and in‘ Illinois. This relatively new field is Specter 
to have many positions available in the next’ ten years. 


In 1974 inexperienced nuclear medicine ehchaeiosiges i the: cence 
area received salaries of approximately - $800 per month. Elsewhere 

in the state salaries were lower. Those with teaching responsibilities 
had beginning salaries in the vicinity of $1,000 per month; those with 
administrative responsibilities earned $1,200 or more. Of course, 


salaries for experienced ‘personnel were considerable higher. 
. E P : & 


x oe 


Mobility _ = ae . t 
NucLear ‘medicine technologists may with gectabed experience or . 
additional education become administrators’in their field. Those 

with an interest ih teaching may teach muctear medicine to students 


entering the field. 3 


: . ; “ 
; af 


None 


wv 


Professional Organizations Where More Information May Be Obtained 


American Society of Radiologic Technologists 
645 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 of es 
Society of Nuclear Medicine Technicians 
1201 Waukegan Road 


4, thy 


Glenview, Illinois 60025 


Lid = 


American Registry of Radiologic Technologists , 
2600 Wayzata Boulevard : ae 
Minneapolis , Minnesota 55455 


American Society of Clinical Pathologists 
2100 West Harrison Street 
Chicago, ILlinois 60612 
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NUCLEAR MEDICAT, TECHNOLOGIST - Further Information, Continued : 


- i — 
{To Broaden Your Understanding 
visit a hospital where a nuclear medicine technologist works and talk 
with him/her and ask about his/her work 
-write to schools and professional organizations ° 
4 
| ( 9 . 
. 
ak ' 
we bat 
* -Z re 
L1% 
6-C-4 ° 


(Article on the Nuclear Medical Technologist} 


; Pad 
Interviews conducted with nuclear medicine technologists in 203 
hospitals in ‘1969 revealed: ’ ; 


"Most of the nuclear medicine technicians we talked to reported 
that they foumd their work varied and interesting, and it is 


probably safe to say that the average technician does not suffer 
from boredom. When technicians do leawe their jobs, the most 
common reasons are marriage, pregnancy, or a better paying 

‘ position elsewhere." 


= 


"Nuclear medicine technicians were appreciative of the responsibility 
they were entrusted with, the newness of the field, the skill 
required to obtain good results, and the mutual confidence and regard 
between doctors and technicians, especially in the area of new 
informatton and techniques. Technicians generally were pleased 

+uith their work situation. ‘They desired better preparatory pro~ 
grams and more continuing instruction, especially for those nuclear . 
medicine technicians who are’ working nearly full time. Technicians 
were piqued where they sensed a lack of interest by their hospital 
or department head in the nuclear medicine unit. Other concerns 
were lack of space, need for another technician, a concern to 
show others in the hospital what nuclear medicine could do, and a 
desire for more equipment and better procedures." 


"The reasons people leave positions as nuclear’ medicine technicians 
ts a useful guide to the problems of the job. Eighteen percent 
(18%) of the hospitals replied that their technicians left because 
the department could not offer sufficient opportunities for ad- 
vancements Av additional eleven percent (11%) cited an inadequate 
salary schedule as the prime cause for leaving (although seventeen 
percent (17%) considered it an {mportant cause). Less than five 
percent (5%) reported that technicians left because of lack of, 
interest, supporting the frequent ly expressed idea that the nuelear 
medicine technician's Jobyis in general varied and interesting. 


SOURCE: 


Sponsored by the Office of Education 
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RESP LRATORY ( INHALATION ) 


A 
Vike idmanistration of oxygen for various (ypes 
af dfiness fais heen a standard medical procedure 
As medical technology has ad- 
vance, nny reherne nts ane HMprovements have 
been made in the procedure for administering (X= 
gen aind other therapeutic gases so as (6 contral and 


‘regulate dosuge precisely and to adapt the treatment 


to the pationt’s exact medical and physical condition 
at the time. 7 

~The increasing precision of the process and 
complexity of the cquipment has required that the 
therapy be given by a highly skilled person especially 
trated for this fagction. As a result, the health oceu- 
pation af inhafation therapist has emerged in. the past 
several years. “Bhde tg now one of the most rapidly 


“prowing of all the allied health occupations. 


The inhalation therapist sets’ Mp and operates 
various (wpes of. therapeutic gas:ahgemist inhalation 


acquipMent, such as respirators, tents, masks, cathet- 


ers. cannulas, cand inaqubaters He administers 
Hyrenayh these devices preseribed doses of medicinal 
pases aan) iecosotized drugs to hospitalized paticnts 

Phe udiahition Cherapist receives fram the phy 
WEKIN A preacription specifying the type of therapy: 
the type of medgcatton, and the dosage He must 
then determing the most suitable methad of adminis- 
teria the idhalan. the precautions to he’ observed, 
and the madificatians that may need to be made in 
the methed im order to comply with the physician's 
CUED PE QEAEFE MICH ES 

The therapist then explains to thé patient what 
(he abahiien treatment well consist af, so as to enlist 
his coopemition and allay anxiety Whrn the ecuip- 
ments brought to the bedside. the therapist iastructs 
the paient As to breathing procedure, and then pro- 
cecds toy irringe the tent ar hood, or apply the’ face 
mish oof tsert the cannula or ¢atheler. Then he 
starts the flow of qa from the “bole of other 
sourey, SCTUAR Che controls to regulate the flaw at the 
required Level 

As thy (hermapy is in pracess. the therapist ab- 
serves the padient to detect adverse reactions, notify- 
ing the mse or doctor should these develop. He alse 
reads Che cljlapment gages to insiire that specified 
Pressgres are Dey maintained, 

The tolrihiten therapist alse operates the Later: 
Vetta aat > Panel ve Pressure-Breathing Machine (IPPB) 
fo defiver medicinal pases and drups in’ aerosolized 
Mist coneent tation to the patient's respirdimgy system 

Some cohabit treatments mun from 4 te 0S 
mundies hers are considerably langer. ayd sone 
are Gear muOlis While the treatment is in process. die 
Wohaibation dherapist observes: the patients comfort 


“i 


THERAPIST 


and general condition, noting rate of respiration. 
pulse, and the patient’s color (pallor or flashing). 
He may also be required to gonduct pulmonary func- 
lion tests of various kinds, including lung volumes, 
gas flows, and blood gas analysis. ° 

In addition to these direct therapeutic functions. 
the inhalation therapist is also required to perform. 
several other related duties. He must: 


® Keep the equipment clean, sterile, and in 
good working condition, and order repairs as 
needed. 

®° Order new cquipment and sec > that it is prop. 

erly stored. : 

Maintain adequate supplies of oxygen ia 

: other gases. 

“8 Conduct classroom and on-the-jab instruction 
in inhalation therapy. 

* Keep current with the latest developments by’ 
reading the literature, and, aiending meet- 
ings. ' 

In small hospitals, there may be just ong ‘trai 
tion therapist; working under the direction’ of aphy- -- 
sictan, he will be responsible for all the duties that 
have been described, In larger hospitals, there mity 
be an inhalation therapy supervisor, together with a 
number af inhalation therapists, trainees, and clerical 


help. . ~ 


Qualifications and Fducation 


Aptitudes: Verbal ability is necessfiry to com- 


“prehend: meaning of inedical prescriptions and’ to 


confer with the patient. Clerical ability is necessary 
to recognize pertinent details in patients’ charts and 
to keep accurate records. Motor coordination and: 
finger dexterity are Necessary to set up equipment, 
manipulate controls, and to make minor repairs. 
Interests: A preference for sciences, machines, 
and techniques is essential. So is a preference for 
working with people to benefit their health, 
Temperament: The ‘inhalation therapist shoute 
he able to communicate calmly with people who are 
under stress. Me should also be extremely jecurate, 
since this is essenti: i in regulating medication’ and 4. 
equipment precisely to prescription orders. : 


’ * o-De-1 


Education. training, and experience range from 

‘high school education with courses in biology and . 

clremistry, along with more than a year's on-the-job 

training under strict supervision, up to and including Yo . 
a B.S. degrec,, depending upon the position desired. 
For the beginning high school graduate who cannot 

zo on to college and complete a bachelor's ‘degree. 

enrollment in a hespital or college or university pro- 

gram of inhalation therapy training ora |- or 2-year 

approved curriculum is recommended. The accredit- 

ing. body’ is the Joint R@wew: Committee for Inhala- : 

tien Therapy Training. sponsored by the American : 
Medical Association and the American Association. 
¢ for Inhalation Therapy. ~ oT : 
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EDUCATLONAL PROGRAMS FOR THE RESPLRATORY THERAPLST - ILLINOIS 


* 


” 


(Prerequisite: high school diploma or its equivalent) a 


. Required Special Training: 


. 


2-year pregram in respiratory therapy leading 


-to either a dipjoma or an associate degree, or 
in some instances, when, combined with 2 or more 
years of college study, leading to a bachelor's 


depree, 


(There are no bachelor's degree programs 
in Illinois.) ; 7 . 


[Exceptions to the above are noted below. } 


Respiratory Therapist 


Central YMCA Community College 
Chicago 60606 . 

~ 
Cook County Hospital 


Chicago 60612 


Lutheran Hospital 
Moline 61265 


Malcolm X College 
Chicago 60612 


Memortal Hospital 
Springfleld 62705 


a 
Northwestern University Medical 
Center : 


Chicago 60611 


Parkland College 


Champaipn 61820 


$t. Anthony Hospi tal 
Rockford 61101 


Triton Collere i 
River Grove 60171 


(ai 


(in atfdliation with Rock Valley 


> 1s 
( 
(prerequisite: 2 years of college; 
program 1s, 18 months in length) 


h 


(in affiliation with Black Hawk 
college) 


4 


(in affaldation with Lincoln Land 
Collere) 


(prerequistte: 2 years of college; 
program is 9 months in length) 


ee 


1 


Col lege) é 


a 
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EDUCA LONAL PROG RAMS FOR THE RESPIRATORY THERAPIST ~ ILL INOIs , Continued 


u 
ects 


1 
; ' 


| University, of Chicago ° ' (prerequist te: . years of college; 


Hospitals and Clinics - program is 18 ronths <n, -Leng th, )~ 
“ Chicaga, 60637. 8 (a special 5—week tipioid respiratory 
a ce , Egy. ("9 Sl eherapy program is effered for persons: 2 
138 Te ag + ° with either a) a bacheldr's degree. - | 
“A a. .. witb.ar emphasid:in the sciences, 


‘_b) paztial : Fulfitlaenct of sa community |; 
Seo liege re spiratoryGthe rapy’ program, — 
“"e).a ncistag Dbackgrawnd,, or d) back-_ 

, : ground Ima related hemlth field. _ 
(8 months of Tespiratory therapy 

woth: exper lence ds Necessary, for 
eligibility» ” a . 
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RESPIRATORY THERAPIST - Further Information 


‘Emp Loyment EXPER ee: 


In 1974 emp Loyment prospects for respiratory ehevaplaee were aeeient 
in Illinois. Increasing numbers cf health care facilittes had recog- 
nized the desirability of employing graduates of approved respiratory 
therapist training programs’ to provide respiratory therapy services... 
Excellent employment opportunities were expected to continue ‘for the 
next . ‘decade. ‘ qc = : 


In 1974 salaries for beginning registered respiratory therapists 

(registration is granted to those who pass an.examination after com- 

‘pleting a training program of, ‘2 or, more years in length and 1 year of 
experience) averaged $4.50 per hour, and after four years incredsed to’ 
ar: $5.35 per hour. Supervisors end administrators “earned considerably 

- more. Respiratory therapy. départment ‘heads earned $12,000 to $20,000 
_ depending on the size of. the department.. Educators of respiratory. 
‘therapists and technicians had annual incomes ranging from $10,000 to 
$1*,000. | a 


y | ‘ . 7 a 7 . , ” : : = . ' Ae 
@ : i ‘ i = ; a 
ae career Mobility i . _ 
“Due to the ehcent acknowledgement by many smaller hospitals ie the aa . 
' for well-trained respiratoty therapists, there are attractive opportunities 
for therapists to assume ihcreased responsibility in smaller health care 
facilities. The relative infancy of the profession and the small number 
of practitioners has: resulted in favorable conditions for advancement to 
are supervisory and administrative ‘positions for those who are well-qualified. 


i 


' Private companies provide: respiratory care services to hospitals and indi- 
viduals. . Therapists working for private companies as sales representa- 
tives and practicing therapists often receive haghee salaries than those 
employed by hospitals. : 4 


; Occasionally respiratory therapists become cardi puimonasy Eectnes onsets: 
y. The’ necessary training is usually: gained through on-the-job experience. 
: There are numerous’ P epROrruasrse in this developing field. 


ei ened, ‘but in "1974 their apecitic use had not. been ‘determined. In the 
near future, ° the tests may be used to test for competence in the profes- 
sional course work and/or knowledge. gained through experience, thereby: 
resulting in shortening the required training for pecomine a respiratory 
therapist. 
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RESPIRATORY THERAPIST - Further Information, Continued 


? 


Further Reading 


Respiratory Care, a rer published by the American Assocation for . 
Respiratory Therapy — a ; 4 


Kinsinger, Robert E., editor, Health Technicians, J.G. ‘Ferguson Publish 
. : ing. Company, Chicago, 1970, PP+ 166-174 


Odgers, Ruth F., and Wenberg, Burness G., editors, Introduction _to 
Health Professions, The C.V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 
1972, pp. 95-102 


a 


* a 
Professional Organization Where More Information May Be Obtained 
“3 American Association for Respiratory Therapy _ os 
ae 7411 Hines Place, Suite 101 
Dallas, Texas 75235 


‘ To Broaden Your Understanding 


; ®@ eo _ -obtain volunteer or paid work experience in a respiratory 
a . therapy department of a- hospital 
Pe. Eee -talk with a respiratory therapist 

. ‘ -talk to a respiratory therapy patient about the importance of 


4 respiratory therapy to his/her health 
-write to schools and tg. the profedsional organization 


y 
1 
~ 
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‘The. respiratory. therapy technician... — 
-works'with and assists the respiratory “*”. 
therapist. The technician performs —— 
* many of. the same functions as the thera- 
“pist.. However, because the technician 
has less extensive academic background in 
anatomy, physiology, pharmacology, and 
clinical medicine, he/she oftentimes is 
delegated less responsibility and is 
given few. opportunities to exercise in- 
dependent judgment. See pages: 6-D-1 
and 6-D-2 in this section for a fuller 
' description of respiratory therapy.) 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR ‘THE RESPIRATORY THERAPY TECHNIGIAN +- ILLINOIS 


equivalent) 


(Prerequistte: high school magi or it 
Require Special Training l-year program in respiratory therapy ‘ina mo 
F a . hone erey or ae college — : : = : if 
Respiratory Therapy ‘Technician os 
sh 
Belleville Area College — am 
Belleville 62221 
Moraine Valley ‘Community : College 
° Palos Hills 60465 *- 
’  _ Parkland College 
: Champaign 61820 
“2. Rock Valley College . . - ' 
‘Rockford 61101 
St. Mary's Hospital a 
a ( : 
hd. 4 ; f. : 


Quincy 62301 


Swedish-American’ Hospital 


_ Rockford 61101 
(program is l year in length 


University of Chicago Hospitals &' Citnice r 
prerequisite is 1 year of 
; — aomtees), - ; 


: Chicago 60637 


Victory Memorial Hospital 
* Waukegan 60085 
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_ RESPIRATORY THERAPY TECHNICLAN” = Further. Information . 
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Emp loynent ‘Prospec | 


Salaries in central Illinol 


In 1974 Illinois prospects fot the snpiayeenk of respitetory therapy. 
technicians were excellent. . Smaller hospitals which previously had:° 
used non-trained ‘hospital personnel to administer respiratory therapy: 
were recognizing the need to hire trained respiratory thérapists and, : 
technicians. Excellent employment opportunities were expected ta! 
con*inue for the next ten-year period. 


Salary ; oe = my 3 coe. 


n 1974: for inexperienced registered , 


technicians (registration is’granted to those who pass a registra~ 


‘tion examination, after completing a l-year training program and 1 


year of work experience) began‘at about $3.25 per hour. Persons 

with. four years of work experience earned an average of $3.75 per - 
hour. Non-registered technicians earned less. Well- “qualified persons . 
with technician-level training sometimes held. supervisory ‘and: “admin- 
istrative. positions, more commonly in smaller hospitals. ‘Salaries 


for such persons, were $6.00 an hour or more, 


; 4 i : " t 


¥ 
‘. 


ae OW ‘ ‘ mn 


Gated? Mobility : a : 


‘Because of the recent “recognition of the. need for ieee. res- | 


piratory therapy technicians and the small-number of registered 
technicians, there are numerous opportunities for increased responsi-~ 


bility and salary. Technicians who demonstrate their competence may 


assume greater responsibility, eventually performing supervisory 
and administrative functions. In somé. cases a4 technician may be the 
department head of the respiratory therapy unit. 


‘Sometimes technicians desire to’ work in the related areas of eardio- 
- pulmonary care. Entry into this field.is usually achieved through | 


on~the~job training. ' Prospects in this developing field are excellent. | 


” ‘Technicians who have completed l-year respiratory therapy. technician 


training programs and wish to become therapists may transfer some of 
their course work to 2-year therapist training programs. Arrange- 
ments for the transfer of course work credits must be made by the 
student. 


Proficiency examinations in respiratory therapy’ have ‘recently been 
designed, but in 1974 their specific use had not been determined. 
In the near future, the tests may be used to test for competence in 
the professional course work and/or knowledge : ‘gained through exper- 
fence,‘ thereby resulting in shortening the required training for , 
becoming a respiratory therapy technician or respiratory therapist. 
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> ‘RESPIRATORY THERAPY TECHNIC{AN - Further Information, Continued 
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Further, _Reading oe i ay a p we Pag 


“Respiratory Care, a. » Journal published by the a ee ‘Aaagedees n for 
Respiratory Therapy 


Kinainger, Robert E.; editor, Health en J.G. Ferguson Publish- 
»ing® Company, Chicago, 1970, pp. 166- 174 ; 


1 


Odgers, Ruth F., and Wenberg, Burness G., editors, Introduction: to 
Health. Professions, The C.V. Mosby Company, ‘St. Louis, 1972, 
> pp. 95-102" | | 


Professional Organization Where More Information May Be Obtained 


- American’ Association for Réspiratory Therapy "a a re ¥ 
. “¥411 Hines Place, Suite 101 
Dallas, Texas 75235 — 


‘To Broaden Your Understanding 


obtain volunteer or paid work expertence in a respiratory poe 
therapy department of a hospital ~ 
“-talk with a respiratory therapy technician and respiratory therapist 


-talk to a respiratory therapy patient about. the. importance of respir- 
atory therapy to his/her health ; 


awrite to schools and to the professional organization 
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The biomedical engineer * applies theory. from 
the physical sciences (chemistry, physics, geology) 
and technology froni science and industry ‘to the ‘so- 
lution‘of problems in medicine and the life sciences 
(physiology, biochemistry, biophysics, cytology, neu- 
rophysiology ). 

He has become an important partner, sna 
the physician and surgeon, in every aspect of health 


care and preventive medicine. His contributions have’ 
" revolutionized scientific~and medical \research and. . 


are responsible for many of the recent 


vances in prevention and treatment and fn the repair 


“of damage done by accident or disease, 
All aspects of engineering are fipding applica- 
tion in human biology and medicine 


current efforts fall within the following areas: 


* The development of new instyuments for usc, 


‘in medical and surgical care or rescarch. ' 

* The invention and perfecting of, deviccs to 
repair or compensate for parts of\he human 
body that do not function properhy, 


have suffered damage as a result Of. discase” 


_ or accident: 

| * The adaptation of computer technology to 

"serve a wide range of specialized require- 
ments in the health services and in health 
research, 

* The application of enginecring “theary and 
methods in medical and biological research— 
in studies, for example, of the structure of 
the living organism and the mechanisms 
through which the human bgdy maintains it- 
self in good running order. 


. Medical engineering draws on{ many Spécial 
. ties—electronics, fluid dynamics, mechanics, optics, 


radiation, thermodynamics, and others. Because it 
draws on so many. resources and puts them to use for 


new and sometimes surprising. purposes, biomedical 
engineers have. been described as “creative borrow- 


crs.” Techniques used in tracking space satellites’ 


«have been put to work in monitoring systems de- 
signed to serve as cléctronic cyes: and ears for the 
professional nurse in charge of a hospital patient- 
care unit. Plastics and methods of plastic fabrication, 
initially developed for the manufacture of ladies’ ho- 
siery, are now being used to splice damaged arteries 
and so to save human lives. 

Following is a cross section of cach of the 
major areas in biomedicine with illustrations of what 
is being done, 


medical cfipifeering, bioin- 
“biomedical: instrumentation. medical instrumentation. 
The preferred term is becoming bioengineering. 
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Many of the - 


Tnitenniente. 
' One of the greatest neécds in both medical care 
and research ig to make measurements on organs 
and systems within the body “ne fninvasively"-—with- 
out making any additional ‘jholes. X-ray technology . 
has been developed to a high degree for this pur- ° 
pose, but new techniques are now being developed. 
One sich technique uses natrow beams of sound én-'- 


_ ergy in the saime way oceanographers use it.to locate 


and plot the position of underwater objects. By this 
means it is possible, for example, to measure an en- 
larged liver, to identify the presence and location of 
a brain tumor, or to find out whether the head of an 
unborn baby is too large to pass through its mother’s 
pelvic arch. This is accomplished by means of a crys- 
tal ultrasound generating transducer connected by a ~ 
flexible cable with an oscilloscope. The transducer 
transmits the ultrasound impulses and acts.as a mi- 
crophone to receive their. echoes. and pass them 
along to the oscilloscope. The echoes occur when ‘the 
ultrasound impulses touch solid tissues, and tissues 
of different density return correspondingly different 


‘echoes, Trahslating the returning signals into visual 


images, the oscilloscopé displays them on the screen — 
where their vertical deflections enable the experi- 
enced .observer to identify and take tHe measure of 
the object or organ with which he is concerned, ~ 

Another ‘scrics of “noninvasive” ‘techniques use 


_ tadio energy to transmit information from a measur- 


ing device that has-been, swallowed, or-is worn, 
These little: transistors have been used’ as “radio 
pills” to record the fluctuations in body tempera- 
tures, pressures, pET and other chemical changes, the’ 
presence of internal bleeding, ovulatory activity, and 
digestive activity. They have also been ised in re- 
search on animals, by surescal implantation to get a 
“closer look.” 

Of the many instruments devised by biomedical 
engineers, here is a small sampling: a tiny micro- 
Phone that can be introduced via a vein into the 
heart to diagnose specific heart “murmurs” so that a 
Surgeon can know more precisely what to expect; 
completely autOmatic methods for chemical and vis- 
ual analysis of biological specimens for various ab- 
normalities improving speed and accuracy of diagno- 
sis; use. of the laser as a surface and near-surface 
surgical tool, especially valuable for some sorts of 
eye surgery, 
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: under the skin, Te the individual free to move . 


“Replacement and Repair Devices 


Some of. the most interesting developments. in - 


‘nda engineering have to-do ‘with the production 
of what might perhaps. be called. “spare parts.” “Until 


Chas dea een rae sits did exist were © Hintted 


io Saw biomedical engineering has been pat fo 


work to produce new devices such as: an electronic 


“ obstacle- detector-to help blind people estimate dis- 


-tiinees, avoid bumping into: things, or keep from fall- 
ing at strect curbs or into sidewalk openings; a life- 
like artificial forearm ind .hand. powered by an 


electronié mechanisnt which is activated in turn by. 


Nerves or residual muscle (as it responds to the 

neural commands, the’ user can clench or unclench 

the fist, lift weights, and even write). . 
Much more revolutionary is-the idea of using 


“nuinmade devices to compensate for the faulty func- 


‘tioning of internal organs, or to repair damaged 
parts, Gr even to replace organs damaged beyond re- 
pair. Some devices for such’ purposes ‘have already 
been developed, and research and expériment give 
Promise of more to come. ’ 

_ Already in use are a number of devices that re- 
main outside the body as they take over the func- 
tioning of certain organs at critical periods, One ex- 


ample ts the heart-lung machine used to pump and_ 


oxygenate the blood during open heart surgery. An- 
other is the electric defibrillator, used to restore the 
normal beat of wt heart stricken by ventricular fibrilla- 
lion, a potentially fatal quivering of the heart mus- 
eles. This device sends an electric current through 
the heart. thus stopping the quivering and inducing 
the hes Irt (o resume its normal beat... 

_ | SUI another lifesaving machine is the artificial 
kidney-~a mechanism which takes over the blood- 
‘cleaning job ordinarily performed by normal kid- 
neys. One or two treatments a week can maintain 
people with diseased kidneys who syherwise could 
nde Possibly have lived more than a. very short. time: 
A new and improved version of the kidney. machine 
can treat as many as 15 patients at the Same time; it 
isssimpler to operate than earlier models. and other 


improvements reduce the possibility of bacterial 


infection. 
Prats on L untetieed electronic meCHAnISS, 


about.’The heart pacemaker is a pioneer venture in 
this area. Among projects now underway is the de- 
velopnient of an implantable bladder-stimulator to 
"be activated by radio impulses. 
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-electronic “family,” 


Meantime esearch continues, looking toward 
the: ‘development of more and better materials to 
pateh up or'even take the place of organs within the 
human body, As mentioned carlier, some plastics 
have already-proved useful in some. kinds of inter- 
nal repair; flexible new resins may prove even more 
helpful as repair materials, Replacement of defec- | 
tive organs is ‘a still morc delicate problem, and, 
chemists are continuing their search for materials - 
suitable for engineering fabrication for this purpose. 
Such a material needs to be compatible with living 
tissuc and must meet other exacting” “specifications, 
An artificial heart valve, for example, has to “be 
made.of d material that does not suffer mechanical 
fatigue under the continuing pressure of blood flow, 
and its chemical makeup must be such that it docs 
not cause dangerous reactions like blood clotting, 


chemical poisoning, or corrosion. 


Coepiting Machines and Electronic Data 
Processing (EDP) 


Computers and other electronic. “business 
machines” are helping to streamline and expedite 
large-scale administrative operations in hospitals, 
health departments. and throughout the health field. 
Such ‘equipment is also being adapted for the, hospi- 


s dtal's medical records and the health department's 


vital statistics, New tasks, never before feasible, can _ 
now be undertaken, In such arcas, for example, as 
epidemiology and the control of widespread discases 
as Well as in research, automatic data processing is 
yielding new and significant insights. 

Even in medical care, where personal attention 


‘is paramount, electronic tools can help the physician 


and the nurse to make better use*of their special 
skills. Though -not in..the compyter. branch of. the | 
the monitoring system borrowed 
from the space program is helping the: professional 
nurse give more intensive care to more patients, An- . 
other and very specific -data-procéssing’ example. is 
the adaptation of computers for use by. physicians, as 


. diagnostic aids. Though: the computer,.cannot take 


aver the diagnostician’s job, .experience indicates 
thyt it can frequently help the physician to speed up 
the process and pinpoint his findings. 

In one demonstration, several hundred cases 
were examined in which the problen’ was to: deter- 
mine the cause of obscure thyroid disorders. In such 
a diagnosis, the task is to consider many symptoms 
and to determine the most probable: cause in the 
light of the combined evidence. After the computer's 
“memory” had been stored with all the possible vari- 
ables, its answer in nearly every case matched the di- 
agnosis of the highly skilled specialist whose opinions 
served as a yardstick for measuring the computer's 
dependability. For the busy general practitioner and. 


_ his. patients, prompt access to such a store of spe- 


cialized knowledge is of inestimable benefit. 


jem not only in diagnosis (and, for that matter, not 


only in the health field) but throughout all the sci- 


ences. The more knowledge is available, the: harder 
it is for the individual to keep up with what is known 
or to locate what might be useful in his own work. 
Here, in helping to capitalize on the “information ex- 
plosion,” automatic data processing systems can per- 
haps make their greatest contribution to the health 
ficld and to science generally. Information retrieval 
through the use of electronic mechanisms offers the 
medical and scientific librarian a new tool for dealin 

with anew and unprecedented task. : 7 


ences, engineering is con- 
struments. Its share in re- 
Imost every ‘aspect of 
health-related sciences. Medical engineers are in-- 
volved, for example, in the) simulation of complex bi- 
ological systems leading to increased understanding 
of living processes; in-evaluating the quantitative ef- 
‘fects of tranquilizer drugs on muscle fibers; in study:. 
ing the molecular and crystal structure of the. cell 
sand its genetic significance; perhaps most dramati- 
cally, in developing new concepts - for investigating 
the communications network of the nervous system 
‘and for gaining a new understanding of the human 
brain—how it learns, how it remembers, how it 
thinks. how it sleeps. . . 


@ Career Opportunities 
Biomedical engineering is slowly becoming a 
more and more vital part of all life science activities, 
from basic research to diagnosis and treatment. 
~ Biomedical engineers work in many places—hospi- 
tals, research’ foundations, medical, academic, in- 
dustrial, and government laboratorics, as well as 
such exotic environments as outer space and under 
the sca. The challenge to the biomedical *engincer 
will sharpen as-he is called upon to control the envi- 
ronmental hazards to ‘life; devise ways to. monitor 
these hazards, and even-adapt our very way of life, 
Wherever he works, routine or repetitive tasks - will 
be few and far between, 
Diversification of. career opportunities will in- 
‘ erease for biomedical engineers. for specialists in al- 
lied fields such as ¢lectrdnic data. processing, and 
particularly for various technician specialists. 


Research 
In the biophysical sci 
tributing ideas as well as.in 
‘search ranges through 


Qualifications and Education 


The medical gencral nereapiad has given way 
t the biomedical engineer 


to the medical specialist, b 
must specialize in diversity. He must be able to 
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biomedicine, Approaches to problems of this nature 
require excellence as an’ ecngineer—the watchwords 


_are invent and apply—and thorough familiarity with 


the area of application, Ability to communicate well 


is vital, and will make al the differénce between a 


mediocre and a good biomedical engineer. An inter- 
est, in machines, electronic. devices, instruments, 
and the human body is important, Students wishing 
to prepare for engineering can begin now by getting 


a géod foundation ‘in high school mathematics, biol- 


ogy, chemistry, and physies. After high school, there . 


will be a minimum of 4 years of college leading to a’ ° 
bachelor's degree in engineering. ee 
_ In the past. biomedical enginéers were drawn 
from among those trained in established engincer- 
ing disciplines—electrical, ‘mechanical, ‘chemical, 
civil, and the like. This will no. doubt continue for 
some time, But the engineering student who is look- - 
ing toward this field will have a headstart if he can 
include some courses jn biology, physiology, bid, 
chemistry, or the biophysical sciences generally, Even 
without this additional background, there ‘are operi= . 
ings for those who -are prepared to supplement their 
college work in,engincering through on-the-job trains . 
ing plus some outside reading and study. me 
Training for biomedical enginecring is in proc-! | 
ess off developmefit, ai both the undergraduate 
and graduate level. Some universities have already 
Set up specialized courses, and more. are -being 
planned. 
Broadly based training is particularly important: 
in a field’which is expanding in so many directions, 
Since no one Person can be expected to be’ equally 
expert in all aspects of medical engincering, increas- 
ing experience necessarily involves some specializa-_ 
tion. But flexibility and the capacity to adapt one’s 
skills to a variety of problems are essential, The best 


Preparation for a satisfying combination of special- 
, zation. and adaptability is sound 


i professional train- 
ing in basic disciplines, ° 
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| EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS:.1N 


Biomedical Enginepr 


BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING - ILLINOIS sy 


Required Special Training: 4-year program in biomedical engineering, after 


Which a bachelor’ 
‘and/or doctoral d 


in the field. 


ra 


Illinois Institute of Technology | 
Chicago . 60616. 
: : . \ 
Northwestern University 

‘Evanston 60201 


‘University of Illinois at 
. Circle Campus 
Chicago: 606075 | 


"Biomedical Engineering Technician 


s degree is awarded, A master's» 
egree is neceasary for advancement 


programs) as a 


(bachelor's and master's degree 


“programs ) 


(bachelor's, master's, and doctoral | 


" degree programs) 


ea. | Ne... 


+ 
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Required Special Training: Either a) on-the-job training, b) related work |. 


experience, or c) 2-year biomedical engineering 
“ a technician training program (there are ‘no such 
"programs in Illinois). Poe 
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_ Further Reading’ 


We BLOMEDICAL ENGINEER - Further Information ==, 


int Beoppects. oe _ # 


1975 biomedical engineers with bachelor! 6 degrees were usually 
em loyed | ‘dn industry. A greater proportion of those with master's . 
, doctoral degrees worked in health care institutions.  Employ- 
t prospects were good in 1975. and were expected t to remain good 
the next decade. = 


ake 

| 1975 Menten salaries for biomedical sae tupees with hacheiow! 3. 
di grees averaged $12,000 per year. Inexperienced engineers with 
master's degrees averaged $16,000; those with doctoral degrees 
averaged $18,000. , Capable,., experienced | persons recelved salaries 
ranging considerably higher.” 
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Carege [Mobility 


there are many kinds of work opportunities in the piomedteal field, 
ag can be seen from. pages 8-F-1-3. The potential for ‘challenging 
work is great for creative persons; the potential for the epplica: 
tion of bechietcey ¢ to epppoxtnes} heaken 4 care is limitless. 


Bronzino, Joseph D., "The Biomedical aeiieer -- The Roles He can 
Play," Science, 174: eeOrate December 3, 1971. 


- Professional Organizations Where More Information May Be Obtained 


‘Group on Engineering in Medicine and Biology ; 

Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineering 

United Engineering Center : 

25 West 45th Street : 

New York, New York 10036 (for information on biomedical instrumentation) 


Division of Foods, Pharmaceuticals,. _and Bioengineering 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers : 
United Engineering Center 


25 West 45th Street : “es 
New York, New York 10036 (for information on artificial organs) 
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®& | oo “BIOMEDICAL, ENGINEER ~ | Purchet Information, Continued 


To. Broaden Your Understanding 


~visit a Geena: “industry, or other sveanieatiod: employing a. biomedical 
engineer, and discuss the work he/she does 


7 po pukain: paid or volunteer work. ina hospital and/or engitieering firm a 


-writé to schools and professional organizations 
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\ ; ens BLOMED ICAL. ENGINEERING TEGUNICTA . a _ * 


f 
@ a : Q _ The great increase in the, use of auto- 
™ s ’ mated equipment used in hospitals, indus- 
trys, and research laboratories has given. 
'" ¥4ee to a need for trained persons to 
operate and maintain this complicated 
equipment. rs , Pe 


: Biomedical savtoe eine botint tenawile oo 
-work in hospitals operate, service, and _ 
in gome cases teach others how to use a -s 
variety, of biomedical machines ;which aid - 
the functioning of vital body organs such _ 
as the heart, lungs, and kidneys. Some of. ° 
the most commonly known complex biomedical ‘ 
machines are. those used to keep careful . 
watch on blood ‘pressure ; the function- 
Ing of the heart, and brain: waves during’ — - 4. 
operations. : ae 


In iwlastey and tena oti where the 
majority of biomedical engineering tech- 
-nictans are employed, job responsibilities | 
may include assistance to biomedical en-. : 
a gineers in the development, testifig, and 
Sle Bb h em '  madntenance of new equipment. e “ 


@ a A small, but steadily increasing nun- ba a 
ber of technicians work in hospitals. Usu- : 
. ally they work under the supervision of a 
‘ biomedical engineer. In smaller hospitals 
“the. technician often must understand the . 
_ workings of all the medical equipment; 4 
in larger hospitals, ‘he/she may specialize 
in working with only one kind ‘of. machine. 


Qualifications and Education 


Those considering training as a bio- ait, 
medical engineering technician should have . «= — 
good meehanical aptitude. and manual - dexter= - 

, ity. An-interest in fixing machinery will. 
help make the work more satisfying. — Edu- 
cational preparation for becoming a techni- 
‘cian varies. In Some cases, on-the-job 
training in a hospital or biomedical _ équipment 
industry is sufficient. Some. community ; : 
- colleges offer ‘2-year associate degree pro- 
‘grams in biomedical engineering technology; 
however, Illinois has no such Prostate: ; 
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nat "BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING TECHNICIAN - Further Information 
bmi Loyieenk Rrospecta. 
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of biomedical’ technicians. . In some cases technicians were successful An 
finding job’ after convincing hospital administrators of the value of 

their services, Employment prospects were good in industries which manu~ 

factured medical equipment and provided preventive maintenance services — 

for biomedical equipment. The outlook for employment in future. years 

appeared favorable,. given the increasing mechanization of health care. 
services. 5°" ‘ 
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* Salary 
We 


Sil ‘ : , w ‘i : 7 
No° informat'fon" ‘was obtained on’ I1linoti seers In a nearby state, _ 
beginning’ salaries for biomedical technidians averaged about $10, 000 


a year, Those with five years of saperttnee¢ earned about $14, on 


* 


Career Wobtiity. a Cm dy yt Ee eS 
. Hy, ; a te 
“Ptomad teal. “technicLans in many hospitals work in the pauradanee depart- 
" pe ee ment. In other cases, they form their- own department~-in which case. 
r be there are: greater chances for pecmerty2 for capable PRGnneesngs to 
Pre, Bg ae saree eteey: pons etoney 


. 
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“Further baad a 
*einetiaeel Robert E., ae Health Téchnichans ; ae cc Ferguson Plbnssng 
Company, Chicago, 1974, PP: 26-35. ; 
ticdicai electroutes ana pate: a journal ‘published, at 2994 West : Liberty 
Avenue , Pittsburgh» pene rene 


Medical x strumentation, a journal publighed by. phe. dececuaeien for . aoe 
“ Advancement of Medical Instrumentat Lon oe 


Professional Organizations Wherg..More Information. May Be Obtained 


None 


ees To gunned Your: sundatucanding®, kak 7 | en 


“-talk to cewueral technicians in-hospitals | aud industry about thet work: 


\ 
4 a ~inquire at larger hos pitals to learn if they’ provide. on-the- -job training, | 
@ a to persons wanting ‘to become-biomedical engineering technicians” 


“ks of 1975 many hospitals were unaware of ‘the existence of and usefulness 
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ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH (EKG or ECG) TECHNICIAN 


Yooet os : : * A 

. In‘an age when so many people suffer 
from heart trouble, there is a great need 
for the services of the eléctrocardiograph 
(EKG ar ECG) téchnician and the machine. he 
operates. The EKG technician operates the 
electrocardiograph, a machine which records 
the action of the patient's heart.muscle. 
To administer the EKG exam, the technician 
first explains to the patient what is going 
to be done, then he attaches metal disks 
called electrodes to the patient's chest, 
arms, and legs. The patient feels nothing. 
while the exam is in progress. While the 
machine is operating, the technician must - 
pay special attention to the tracing on 
the graph paper. Should any abnormal 
situation occur, he must be able to. recog- 
nize it and seek medical help promptly. 
After the exam is éompleted, the technician 


.will mount the readings on cards and turn 


them over to the physician in charge. Usu- 
ally that physician is a specialist in inter- 
nal medicine or cardiology (the study of the 
heart). 

Besides administering the examination, 
the technician must also: be able to make 
minor repairs on his machine and keep it 
in good running order. 


The EKG technician works in the hos- 
pital laboratory, clinic, emergency room, 
or doctor's office. 


Qualifications and Education‘ 


Because he works directly with peo- 
ple, he should have a pleasant personality 
and an ability to sympathize with patients 
under stress. The technician should also 
have an aptitude for working with electrical 
equipment. . 


To become an EKG technician, one must 
first obtain a high school diploma or its 
equivalent. Most EKG training is on-the- 
job in an accredited hospital and may last 
from 3 to 6 months depending upon the 
type of equipment used, 
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ELECTROCARDLOGRAPH (EKG or Hee TECHNICIAN - ~ Further Information 


aD EOUMENS P¥ospects ; “ 


In 1975 employment exoupects for EKG technicians were good in Illinois, 
and were expected to remain good in the next ten years. 


Salary 
Starting salaries for EKG technicians were $7,000 to $8,000 yearly in. 
Chicago. Technicians in other parts of the state usually had somewhat 
lower salaries. Salaries were higher for supervisory personnel and for 
tal i a capable of administering more specialized tests for the 
diagnoses of heart diseases, 


Career ane 


Experienced, c competent technicians may acquire the skills needed to eae 
minister specialized tests to determine the presence or absence of heart 

; _ disease. Training in the use of these specialized instruments: phono-... 

fs cardiographs, echocardiographs, and vectocardiographs; and stress testing 

of the heart may be obtained in some hospitals. Technicians with longer and 
and even more specialized training may ‘become cardiovascular technicians. 
Other possibilities for assuming more responsibility for experienced tech- 

& nicians are supervisory positions and teaching positions for the train- 
ing of new EKG technicians, 


Further Reading 


None 


Professional Organization Where More Information May Be Obtained 


June Wilson, Recording Secretary 

American Cardiology Technologist's Association 
4940 La Ceiba Drive 

Pensacola, Florida 32506 


To Broaden Your Understanding 


-obtain volunteer or paid work experience in a health care facility 


-talk to an EKG technician and a physician about their work and the sig- 
nificance of the electrocardiograph in diagnosing heart disease 


-contact hospitals to determine if they offer EKG technician training; if 
they dq offer training, discuss the program with the instructor 


-write to the professional organization 
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ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPH (EEG) 


eae ‘and study of ‘beatin: waves. 
The electroencephalographic (EEG) 
technician administers the EEG exam 
and operates the electroencephalo— 
graph, a device which records the 
results of the exam. Every person's 
brain.continuously emits tiny elec- 
trical impulses; the electroenceph- 
alograph is designed to pick up 
these electrical impulses and detect 
any abnormality about them. Dis-~ 
turbances in one's brain waves can 
indicate the presence of epilepsy, 
stroke, or a tumor. 

* 

When an electroencephalogram 
has been requested by one's doctor, 
the patient will go’to an EEG labor- 
atory or department in a hospital, 
There the technician will request the 


eee ‘to relax and will attach metal 
disks ¢alled electrodes to various 
parts gf his head. During the exam 


the rodm is usually darkened to aid 
relaxation; the patient feels nothing 
while the machine is working. The 
exam may take 45 minutes or longer 

as it is essential that the patient 
be completely relaxed and a thorough 
test i made. Sometimes the techni- 
cian will request the patient to 
breathe deeply or perform various 
mental] activities. These are for 


‘the purpose of observing brain acti- 


vity under a variety of situations. 
After |the exam is completed, the 
technician turns the graphic results 
over to the physician in charge, usu- 
ally A neurologist or neurosurgeon (both 
are ifvolved with the study of dis- 
ordeds, of the brain). 


TECHNICIAN 


Qualifications and Education . ‘ 


An EEG technician should have: 
a pleasant and reassuring person- 
ality. He should have an interest 
“in people and a desire to work with 
and for them. Often he must deal 
with young children as well as con- 
_ fused ‘and frightened adults who do 
‘not understand what is happening them. 
The echnician should be mature 
é@nough’ tobe able to comfort and reas~ 
sure’ guch patients as well as be able 
to explain clearly and simply what 
is going to'happen during the exam. 
Manual dexterity and a good grasp’ 
of visual concepts are assets when 
working with the mechines 


Training inmsualiy ren 
job; however, some hospitals offer 
formal courses of instruction. The’ 
course is typically six months long. 
After completion of one year of work 
experience, the title of EEG "tech- 
nologist" conferred and greater 
responsibil¥y may,be assumed. — 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPH (EEG) TECHNICIAN - Further Information 


' 
Employment Prospects . 
In 1975 employment prospects for EEG technicians were good. Graduates 
of hospital formal training courses in EEG technology had the best 
chances of finding the better jobs. In the next decads, employment 
( : 4 prospects were expected to remain good. . 


Salary ” 


Beginning salaries for EEG technicians in Illinois ranged from $6,000 
to $8,000 per vear. Persons with the professional designation "tech- 
nologist" and with five years of work experience earned from between 
$8,000 to $12,000... Supervisory EEG personnel received maximum annual 
salaries of about $16,000. In general, salaries were somewhat higher 
in Chicago than in the remainder of the state. 


Career Mobility 


Experienced EEG technologists may assume more responsibility and receive 
higher pay after demonstrating' their capabilities. They may also be 
granted supervisory and administrative duties over other EEG personnel. 
& Finally, accomplished persons may teach in educational programs for the 
, training of EEG technicians. 


Further Reading ~ 


é 


Kinsinger, Robert E., editor, Health Technicians, J.G. Ferguson Company, 
Chicago, 1974, pp. 80-87 


Professional] Organization Where More Information May Be Obtained 


American Elect roencephalographic Society 
4137 Erie Street &d 
Willoughby, Ohio 44094 


% 


To Broaden Your Understanding shag 
~talk to and observe a certified EEG technician at work 
-obtain volimteer or paid work experience in a hospital 
-inquire at hospitals about EEG technician training programs 


-write to the professional organization 
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CHIROPRACTOR 


Chiropractic is a system of treat- 
ment based on the principle that per= 5 


this system impairs normal f 
lowers resistance to disease. 


Chiroprac= 
tors treat patients primarily by manual 
manipulation of parts of the body, 
especially the spinal colum. 


Because of the emphasis of the im- 
portance of the spine and its position, 
most chiropractors use X-rays extensive- 
dy to aid in locating the source of the° 
patients' difficulties. Many also use’ — 
such supplementary measures as water, 
light, and heat therapy, and prescribe 
diet, exercise, and rest. Most state 
laws restrict the type of supplementary 
treatment permitted in chiropractic. 
Chiropractic as a system for healing does 
no include the use of drugs or surgery. _ 


' 


Employment opportunities for chiro- 
practors are\expected to be favorable 
through the niid-1980's. Most of the 
openings will be to replace those who 
die and retire. , 


Underlying the expected moderate 
growth in the occupation are an increase 
in population and the trend to include 
chiropractic services in health insur- 
ance coverage, including Medicare and 
Medicaid. 


*Since most states require some col- 
lege training and others are likely to 
require it in the next few years, the 
outlook is best for those who have con- 
pleted 2 years of college in addition to 
the 4 years of chiropractic college. 


Opportunities for new graduates to 
begin their own practice are likely to 
be best in those parts of the country 
where chiropractic is generally accep~ 
ted as a method of health care. Oppor- 
tunities also should be good for those. 
who wish to enter salaried positions in 
chiropractic clinics, chiropractic col- 
leges, and other organizations that em- 
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ploy chiropractors. Earnings, as in 
other types of independent practice, are 
relatively low in the beginning, but rise 
after the first few years. Incomes for 
chiropractors vary widely: beginning — 
chiropractors average about $10,000 a year; 
experienced practitioners usually earn __ 
from $14,000 to $28,000 with $24,000 an- 
nually as the average, According to limited 
data available. - 


_ About 16,000 persons, 6 percent of 

them women, practiced chiropractic in 

1972. Most chiropractors are in private 
practice, Some are salaried assistants 

of established practitioners or work for 
chiropractic’ clinics and industrial firms. 
Others teach or conduct research at chiro~ — 
practic colleges. More than two-fifths of 
all chiropractors are located in.Califor- 
nia, New York, Texas, Missouri, and Ohio. 


Qualifications and Education 


Forty-eight States and the District 
of Columbia regulate the practice of ¢hiro~. 


-practic and grant licenses to chiropractors . 


who meet certain educational requirements 
and pass a state board examination. The 
type of practice permitted and the educa— 
tional requirements vary considerably ‘ 
from one state to another. In 1972, Louis~: 
jana and Mississippi did not regulate the 
practice of chiropractic or issue licenses. 


Most states require successful comple- 
tion of a 4-year chiropractic course fol- -: 
lowing high school graduation. About 
threé-quarters of the states also require 
2 years of college work in addition to ~° 
chiropractic training. .Nearly two-fifths 
of the states also require that chiroprac~ 
tors pass a basic science examination. 
Chiropractors licensed in one state may 
obtain a license in another state by reci~ 


In 1972, there were 10 chiropractic 
colleges. Most require 2 years of college §j 
before entrance, and some require that 
specific courses be taken during these 2 
years. Some chiropractic colleges 
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emphasize courses in manipulation 
and spinal: adjustments. Others of-— 
fer a broader curriculum, Including 
subjects such as physiotherapy and 
nutrition. In most dniropractic 
colleges, the first 2 years of the 
curriculum are devoted chiefly to. 
classroom and laboratory work in sub- 
jeets such as anatomy, physiology, and . 


. biochemistry. During the last 2 years 


students obtain practical experience 

in college clinics. The degree of Doc- 
tor of Chiropractic (D.C.) is awarded 

to students completing 4 years of chiro- 
practic training. 


Chiropractic requizes considerable 
hand dexterity but not unusual strength 
or endurance. Persons desiring to be- . 
come chiropractors should be able to 
work independently and handle responsi- 
bility. The ability to work with de- 
tail is important. Sympathy and under- 
standing are among personal qualities 
considered: desirable in dealing effec- \ 
tively with patients. 


Most newly licensed chiropractors 
either set up a new practice or pur- 
chase an established one. Some start 
as salaried: chiropracturs to acquire 
experience and funds needed to esta- 
blish their own practice. A moderate 
financial investment is“usually neces- 
sary to open and equip an office. 


Genera® information on chiroprac- 
tic as a career and a kist of schools 
of chiropractic’are available from: 


American Chiropractic Association 
2200 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 50312 


International Chiropractora Association 
741 Brady Street 
Davenport, Iowa 52808 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN CHIROPRACTIC - 


(Prerequisite: generally, 2 years of college 
in biology and chemistry) 


ILLINOIS 


work, with an emphasis 


Required Special Training: Generally, a 3 to 4 year, professional f 
program in a college of chiropractic. ‘ 


a 


Chiropractor 


National College of Chiropractic 
200 East Roosevelt Road 
Lombard 60148 
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‘ (offers a 10 trimester pro~ 
gram [3 full years + 4 mont 1s] 
to students with 2 years or 60 
semester hours™”of"prior col‘ege 
work; also offers a 2-year 
bachelor of science degree . 
with a major in human biolo;y) 
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‘Optometrist 


An optometrist, doctor of optometry (O.D.), is 
educated and trained to examine eyes to detect vi- 
son penne He may Sebald srcunaes of, con- 


aptical treatment to preserve or to improve eyesight. 
If evidence of eye disease or injury is observed, he 
refers the patient to an ophthalmologist for diagnosis 


or treatment 
aye Ch Vakedee ik, 


After lenses are ground to the optometrist’s 
prescription in an optical laboratory, he fits them to 
frames suitable to the patient and styled to the pa- 
tient’s features. The optometrist then adjust the 
eyeglasses as required to make them both comforta- 
ble and effectual. - 

In addition to this principal function, an opto- 
metrist may render service in any or all of the fol- 
lowing areas: 


Contact Lenses; Recent years have seen greatly © 


increased use of contact lenses. Much of the research 
and development has been done by optometrists. 
Some optometrists now devote their entire attention 
to prescribing and fitting contact lens. To others it has 
become an ever increasing part of their ai 


, practice, 


Children's Vision: Optometry is playing : a lead- 
ing role in dis¢overing and solving children’s vision 
problems, especially in the development and use of 
vision training and in orthoptics. Many optometrists 
specialize in children’s vision; others serve as consul- 
tants to schools and school systems. 

Aids for the Partially Sighted: Many of the 
effective aids for the partially sighted have been 
developed by optometrists. Through their research, 


telescopic and microscopic lens systems have been 


improved to benefit many in the older age group;- 


these aids have also helped thousands of children 
with seriously impaired vision. 
Vision ines Vision training has itis been 


types of crossed eyes, “Tt is also useful as a way wo 


sharpen visual perception and to improve vision fo 
reading. Some optometrists devote a large part of 
their time to this specialty; others include it as one of 
several services, 
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Many optometrists go into private practice. 

There ate many opportunities-for new gradu- 
ates to associate themselves with established optome- 
trists who need assistance or are preparing for retire- 
ment. The American Optometric Association serving 
as a clearinghouse for associate opportunities pro- 
vides a placement service for its members, Generally 
there are more openings than interested graduates. 

There are also opportunities for optometrists in 
industry, in public hospitals, in numerous govern- 
ment agencies, and as commissioned officers in all 
branches of the Armed Forces. Great need exists for 
men and women to teach optometry or to conduct 
research. These careers, however, require a graduate 
degrec. 


Qualifications and Education 

Students should begin early to take courses in 
the fundamental -sciences—mathematics, chemistry, 
physics; , biology, neurology, physiology, anatomy, 
and psychology. All colleges of optometry require 2 
years of preoptometric college study, but today many 
beginning optometry students complete a 4-year col- 
lege course before entering their professional train- 
ing. The 11 American colleges and one Canadian 
college accredited by the American Optometric As- 
‘sociation require the completion of a 4-year course 


of professional training for-the degree of doctor of , 


optometry. 

There ate many ‘scholarships offered by State 
optometry associations as well.as the universities and 
colleges. Each-year, a comprehensive list of scholar- 
ships is compiled by the American Optometric Asso- 
ciation and information on this subject may be 
obtained there: Financial assistance may also be 


obtained by educational loans under the Health. 


Profession's Educational Assistance Act, 


For further information, write to: 
American Optometric Association 
7000 Chippewa Street 

Si. Louis, Missouri 63119 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN OPTOMETRY - ILLINOIS 


\G 


Optometrist 


(Prerequisite: At least 2 years. of - college, but pany BRUgeaee complete 
a ‘bachelor’ 8 degree [4 years]) - 


Required S dae Training: 4-year professional program in a college of 
optometry 


* 


I : i : ; 
Illinois College of Optometry | 
Chicago 60616 
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Physician 


Idealism, hero worship, the family tradition are 
all good reasons for considering a medical career, 
but unless they are balanced by realism, they may 
not provide a reliable and accurate picture of the 
doctor’s life. There is indeed much glamour and 
drama in the physician’s career, but his accomplish- 
ments are more accurately measured by his hard, pa- 
tient work; his infinite attention to what may seem 


" prosaic detail; and his willingness to undertake ,the 


unpleasant tasks that are part of his prdfession. " 


‘Qualifications 
Not everyone is cut out to be a physician, It is 
fair to say that no profession requires more exacting 
combination of strengths—intellectual, physical, and 
emotional.’ 
Anyone who is looking toward a medical career 


must have a first-rate capacity for thinking and. 


learning. Being a good student is important because 
medical training is long and the courses are difficult 
—and because: being a good physician means adding 
to your learting constantly throughout your profes- 
sional life. 

The candidate for medical school needs to do 
well in science. He'll need plenty of intellectual curi- 
osity, initiative, judgment, and the perseverance that 
will carry him through-years of rigorous training. 

Health is important, too, As a medical student, 
he will need enough physical stamina to take on 5 or 
more years of intensive study and clinical work after 
college. Whether he becomes a general practitioner, 
pediatrician, ophtlialmologist, or other medical spe- 
cialist, he will, during his een years, be on call 24 
hours aday. - : 

Finally, the would- be physician should be sure 
he has the emotional stability that the practice of 


medicine demands. A good physician not only likes: “: 


people afd: genuinely wants to serve them, but. he is 
also prepared to express this congern in the often 
difficult ‘relations and decisioas,"It takes a special 
kind of attitude: to deal with: the human tragedies 


_ Which are apart of every practicing physician’s expe- : 
~., rience throughout his professional life. Human: un- ° 


derstanding and warmth are essential for the practice 


tive judgment and reason. 


e 
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Preprofessional Education 

Medical training takes at least 8 years after 
graduation from high school—and may require from 
10 to 15 years for those who want to specialize. 
Basic education is the same for all physicians, re- 
gardless of later specialization. 

The first step toward a medical education is 
taken in high school, with courses that prepare the 
student for college entrance. The school he chooses 
should be an accredited college or university with 
high academic standards. 

‘When he reaches college, he should talk to his 
faculty adviser about courses. (English, physics, bi- 
ology, inorganic chemistry, and organic chemistry - 
are required.) He should begin to look into medical 
schools to which he may want to apply and he should 
also write to several: to find out about special en- 
trance requirements, 

At present, approved medical schools require a 
minimum of 3 years of college work for entrance, A 
substantial number require a minimum of 4 years or 
a bachelor's degree. Most authorities on medical ed- 
ucation recommend taking the full 4 years of college 
and a degree. Admission to medical school is com- 
petitive, and a college graduate stands a much better 
chance of being accepted. 

Good grades are important to the premedical 
student. Only 5% percent of the 1969 medical 
school freshmen had grade averages as low as “C” in 
their premedical college work. If a premedical stu- 
dent finds college science difficult or can’t place him- 
self in the upper half of his class, he might be well- 
advised to reconsider his objectives. For the same 
reason, every premedical student should take the ap- 
titude test given.under the sponsorship of the: Asso-, 
ciation of American Medical Colleges. This test “is 
taken a year before planned entrance into medical 
school. It helps determing.the student's capacity for 
~Sedres made-on this test are 
used by many medical schools in screening appli- 
cants. The test is given twice a year; information 
about it may be obtained from “The Psychological 
Corporation, 304 East #5H Street, New York, New 
York 10017. 

At least 9 months to a year’ before he finishes 


“his preprofessional training, the student should com- 


plete his medical school applications. He should 
apply to three to five: ‘schools. Most State medical 
schools show a decided preference for residents of 
their own States. A majority of American -medical 
schools are now participating in the Central Applica- 


of medicine, but these niust: be tempered by objec _ tion Service conducted by the. Association of Ameri- 


ean Medical Colleges. The student subm just one 
application to the A.A.M.C.- This: ‘organization will 


t 
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then: forward copies to any medical schools the stu- 


- dent designates. 


- Professional Education 


The standard medical school course in’ the 
United, States and Canada takes 4 years. However, 


. some medical schools make it possible for the stu- 


dent to complete his studies in 3 years by staying in 
school during the summer vacations. Every medical 
school in the country meets the high standards set by 
the American Medical Association and the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, and has been of- 
ficially approved by both of these professional organ- 
izations; 

An alternate course is to fake the first 2 years 
of medical school work in an approved school. of 
basic medical sciences and the last two in a regular 
medical school. In 1969 there were 95 fully ap- 
proved medical schools in the United States award- 


_ing the M.D. degree and six approved 2-year schools 


of basic medical sciences. Canada had 18 medical 


_ schools. Students considering medical study abroad | 


should first get in touch with the licensing board in 


the State where they plan to practice, and ask for the. - 


names of foreign schools acceptable to that State. 
Practically all medical students spend 1 or 2 
years as interns in an approved hospital after they 
graduate from medical school. 
A physician intending to specialize in a particu- 
lar branch of medicine must have additional training 


as a resident’physician. The trend in medical edyga- 


tion seems to be away from the general internship 
(rotating through several specialties) and toward 
hospital training in the particular field of specializa- 
tion. , 


Licensing — 
To practice, a physician must be licensed by a 


State board of medical examiners. Candidates must 
; pass a licensing examination. In most States, the phy- 
-"' sidian:is permitted to apply for licensure immediately 
‘pon: receipt of his medical degree; many States, 
“however, require at least 1 year of internship. The 


majority of States will license without written examir 
nation a physician who holds a license from another 
State; some States limit this type of reciprocity. 
Three quarters of the States accept a certificate from 


the National Board of Medical Examiners as a basis . 
for State licensing without further examination. ‘To - 


qualify for this certificate, the student must pass a 
three-part examination, The first part is given at the 


‘end of the second year in medical school; the second ~ 
_at the end of the. fourth year; and the third after 


internship. =. 
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__ The medical student should obtain complete in- 
formation about requirements for licensing, so he 
can take these into account in his plans for practice. © 
General Practice 

So many advances have been made in the treat- 
ment of the many different diseases and disabilities 
that it is not possible for one person to practice with 
full expertise in all branches of medicine. That is 
why there is so much specialization. 

It is wise for a student to decide, while still in 
medical schook whether he wants to make his career 
as a general practitioner or as a specialist. 

Today more than half of all physicians in pri- 
vate practice either limit themselves to work in one 
spécialty or.else devote a considerable part-of their 
time to a specialty, Family practice itself has become » 


a specialty. Today's family practitioner serves as the, 


physician of first contact with the patient, evaluates 
the patient's total health, needs, provides personal 
medical care, and accepts responsibility for the pa- 
tient’s total health care, including 'the involvement of , 
consultants when needed. wot 

-To qualify as a specialist, :the 


. physician must 
spend additional years in study and training for his 
chosen branch of medicine, Many physicians begin 
their specialty training right after internship. ~They 
become residents in a hospital for several ys a 
concentrate on a chosen aspect of,medicine. ' 

Residencies in the following branches of medi- 
cine are approved by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s Council on Medical Education: 


Anesthesiology 
‘Colon and Rectal Surgery 
Derniatology 
Family Practice 
. Genéral Practice 
General Surgery 
Internal Medicine 
Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Ophthalmology ,< 
, Orthopedic Surgery 
Otolaryngology 
Pathology 
15. Pediatrics 


el) ent 
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16. Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation: 
17. Plastic Surgery es 
T8. Preventive Medicine: 


an No ‘ 
General Preventive Medidine “” 
Aerospace Medicine 
Occupational Medicine 
Public Health 
19, Psychiatry and Neurology: 
_ Child Psychiatry 
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20. Radiology: 
‘ Diagnostic Radiology 


a ‘Therapeutic Radiology 
21. Thoracic Surgery — 
22. Urology 


It can be seen from. this list that some of the 
specialties ‘have recognized subspecialties, and the 
physician may concentrate his practice as auch as he 
chooses. For example, an internist’s specialty field is 
internal medicine’ but within this specialty he may 
further pinpoint his practice om allergy, arthritis, 
heart and circulatory disease, lung disease, or Some 
similar area, Or he may specialize in pediatrics 
(child health) or geriatrics (health | and medical 
needs of older people). 

For formal recognition as a sececiae a physi- 
cian seeks certification from ther official. accrediting 
body for his particular specialty. These’ are the 
American boards representing recognized fields of 
specialization. In general, requirements for specialty 
certification call for 2 to 4 years of advanced hospital 


training, followed by 2 or more years of practice in’ -. 
the specialty. After meeting requirements for certifi. — 


cation and passing examinations set by the board, 


‘the physician becomes a recognized specialist——a 


diplomate—in his field. 


Where Physicians Practice 
Most physicians are in private practice, working 
cither independently or with one or more profes- 


sional colleagues. But there are also many other, 


kinds of opportunities, both for general practitioners 
and for specialists. 

Public health, for example, is itself a recognized 
specialty—with certification from the American 


Board of Preventive Medicine, (See the statements | 


on the local health department in the section on Hos- 
pital and Health Services Administration: In addition 
to his medical degree and his medical training as a 
general practitioner or a specialist, the carger public 
health physician usually has, a graduate degree in 
public health. Maternajfand child health, the control 
of both communicable disease and chronic disease, 
environmental health, the public health aspects of 
mental health are just some of the opportunities in 


- public health. Most public health physicians are in 
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government health departments—local,” State, or 
Federal. But some are on the staffs of’ voluntary 
health ho sine 


volved in 1 research. “For snfornistion atone ci area 
see the section on Basic Sciences in the Health Field. 


e 


_ Washington, D.C. 20036 
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In addition to the ccntinutag and heavy demand 
for physicians to staff hospitals, health departments. 


medical schools, and research institutions, there arc — 


innumerable opportunities i in school systems, in busi- 
ness’ and industry, and’ in other institutional posi- 
tions. : 
For further information, write to: 
American. Medical Association 
§35 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
National Medical Association 
1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
American Medical Women’s 
Association, m6 


1740 Broadway ._ 

New York, NY. 10019 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
One Dupont Circle 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN MEDICINE - ILLINOIS 


. . (Prerequisite: A minimum of 3 years, and commonly / - years, | “of chiVene 
with an emphasis on the sciences) 


Required Special Training: 4-years professional program in a college 
of medicine followed by 1 or 2 years of intern- 
ship. To qualify as a specialist, additional ca 
: years of study are required. 


x 


Physician 


4 _ Chicago Medical School 
; University of Health Sctences 
Chitcago 60612 


Pritzker School of Medicine 
' University of Chicago 
Chicago 60637 ~ 


Loyola University 
Maywood 60153 . a 


eH __)” Stritch School of Medicine . 


Medical School 
Northwestern University — ae 
Chicago 60611 


i 
RuSh Medical College’ 
Chicago 60612 es Ngee Oey 


Southern Illinois University 


Southe of Medicine 
Springfield 62708 . 


a : . e ‘ oy ; 
Collegd of Medicine (the first year of post-graduate 
University of Illinois .. ,. basic medical instruction may be 
at the Medical Center’ : "taken at the Uxbana~Champaign 
Chicago, 6 campus of the University of 

\ prlilinois) | 
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+ PHYSICIAN'S ASSISTANT 


ry Nof “ads of health paar eae care 
supplementing the work of the physician.» 
One of the most recent developments 
in the provision of health care is the 
creation of the profession of physician's 
assistant... 0. 6... 5 \s. _ 
The physician's assistant has been’ 
‘defined by the Board on\ Medicine of the 
National Academy of the Sciences as "a 
skilled person qualified \by" academic 
and practical clinical. ‘training to pro= 
wide: services . under. whe supervision and 
direction of a licensed physician." 
Essentially, tha. physician's’ assistant 
is an extension of the physician. He 
can increase the physician's efficiency 
by taking over the simplet, more rou~ 


tine, time-consuming tasks, freeing the 


doctor to‘devote hia time and skills 
to the more complex matters of diag~ 
nosis and treatment. In rural and 


“dnner city areas it is anticipated that 


‘meant to replace the physician. 


in which’ he has. been trained. 


the physictan' ‘g assistant will great- 
ly extend the saxvices of the physician 


‘by providing baste: health care to pen~ 


ple who-have found it difficult ‘to get 
medical attention in the past. Those . 


7 with more complicated health problems 


would be directed to see the doctor. ° 


“The physician's assistant is not 
‘Hie func- 
tion is to assist his employing physi- 
clan in providing health care in times 
of recurring shortages of physicians 
in many parts of the nation. 

5 


‘The duties of the physiclaa's assiat- 
ant are reatricted to those medical .ureas 
Many work 


“in the area of family practice, while 


aR 


there assist physlelans whose special- 


_tles are pediatvica, surgery, physteal 
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-qualificativons. and Béication bition ® 


_ radiology, and opthalmology.. 


. training... -PFORTAME . 


b 


medicine, internal medicine, dermatology,. 
All physi- . - 


cians’ assistants are familiar: with apd: 


‘are expected to respond to emergency ait+' 


uations. it is only in this area “that. 4% 
they must act independently? of ene phyad~ 
cian. - 


eles ddutieveate “are ‘employed © 


“by physicians in private practicesy.. 
clinics, public health facilities, and . 


hospitaJs. Others serve as researchers * 
and instructors in physician" B aneiatant 


There: are approximately , 85 pike 


‘elan"s assistant’ programs in the nation ~~. 


and hindréds more applicants to those 
programs than can be admitted. 
programs seek applicants with enthusia 
and a strong desire to serve in their 
for many years. An aptitude ‘for the 
sciences, good communicative skilta, ad= Ver 
ministrative ability, manual dextertty, ” 


- and a pleasant personality are important \ 


° 
‘ 


to success as a physician's assistant. 
Some programs require 2 years of college - 


_ course work prior to entrance, others will 


take students 1f years of age or older 


“with 4 high school diploma. or ite equiv- 


: ,alent. 


Probably of greatest importance, 
almost: all.prefer. persons with previous — 
expertence in providing health care (for — 
instance; nurses, medical corpatten, emer-*: 
‘gency medical a lab technicians; 


’ and so on). 


_cians' 
“the first year stressing academic work, 


Many edueational programs for physi~ & 
assistants ara two years in length, 


the: second year stresaing clinical ex- —_ . 
perience. A large mumber of programs 

are conducted by universities which: have 
medical-schnols, (There are no physictan' 8 
assistant educationa] programs ‘in . 
Tllinois.) 
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PHYSICIAN'S S ASSISTANT = Further ‘Inforsation 


Employment Prospects - : . 


- Despite the face that a auuber of étates have fot nade changes. in their 
SO ‘Laws to allow physicians' assistants to work for a physician, employment 
prospects were excellent. ILldnoie has not changed ite Jaws in this 
' fepard; nevertheless in 1974 physicians' assistants were employed by 
+ physicians. «In 1974 emp reyaene prospects for: the foreseeable future 
‘appeared excellent. ; 


"Salary 
In 1974 salaries paid by physicians to their physicians’ daniubeate varied 
appreciably, but. typical beginning salaries ranged. from $12, 000-$15, 000 
annually, In at least one case a physician's assistant was paid on a 
monthly salary plus a commission based on the number of patients he saw. 


« = 
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Career MobaLiey. i 

| _ ‘The scatda doe of physician’ 8 assistant was. Getivaaits devainvad to help - 

yw a the physician to provide good medical to patients. Perdons who are con- 

. a sidering this field should not view it -as.a stepping-stone to later be- 

@ coming a physician. For the most part, physician's aseistant training 

prograns require the applicant to have had experience providing health 
care. Therefore, oftentimes those who gain entry into these programs are | 
former medical corpsmen from the armed services, nursea,.etc. ‘To repeat, © 
physicians' assistants are not likely prospects for. admission to medical 
school for the purpose of becoming doctors. Physicians’ assistants . 
desiring to do other than patient care may find employment Ea 
as instructors in physician's assistant. programs, # bs 


Further Reading 


American Medical Association, Health Care Functions and Responsibilities . 


of. Physician's Assistants _4 Survey, no date . oY 


. American Medical ‘Association dnd the U.S. ‘Department of Health, Education, — 
and Welfare, Physicians Support Personnel, A pArector _of Programs 


Training, 1974 


' Association of ‘Phyatelan Assistant. Programa, National Physician Assistant 
‘Program Profiles 1975-76, first edition, Assocdation of Physician | 

So Assistant Erg rats 2120 L Street, NW. Suite 210, Washington, D.C. —— « 
i 20037, 1974. = in ; 
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PHYSICIAN'S ASSISTANT ~ shetiar salon, Continued 


Professional Organizations — rote Information May ‘Be - Obtained 
American Academy of ‘Phyadcdan’ 8 Associates 
Room 356° 
2150 Pennsylvania. Avenue | 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
/ 
.. American Medical Agpociation io , 
535 North Dearborn ‘- | 
Chicago, Illinois ' 60610 
| ? " bl i : 
To Broaden Your Understanding , 
> i : _ " 4) 
_ stalk to physicians about the work of the physician's assistant - 
ue ~write to the professional organizations | 4 
Fa 
t 
: -, 
c dl 
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Medical Assistant = = 8 = = © 


The" medical assistant is the doctor's “facto- 


tum,” hig “do everything.” She’combines in one per- 


son the role of sccretary, recepthonist, administrative 
aide; clinical aide, and countless other: functions. She: 
is the link between the: physician and his patients, his. 
professional associates, and his suppliers of equip- 
ment and medication, 

‘. Most medical assistants work in the office of 
" physicians’ in private practice. Some work in group 
practice: offices or medical clinics. The remainder aré 
employed in larger institutions, such as hospitals and” 
conan laboratories. . ; 


& 
é- 


* Duties 


Etis the medical assistant’ $ ; job to assist the doc: ies 


“tor in managing hjs office efficiently and to perform:a 


variety of clinical and administrative duties, freeing: , 


. the doctor lo concentrate on. diagnosis’ and treatment. 
of patients: 

“Ina nasil day a medical: ‘assistant my. per- 
form all of the following duties; |. - 


* “Assist ‘the doctor in giving some examina-  S 


; Hons. 
Receive: patients. 


ments, — 
* Obtain medical histories from patients. 
* Artange-hospital admissions. 
Greet representatives from various firms sell- 
ing medical supplies. 
Assist in emergency situations. 


tients, 

Order medical ane 

Type medical reports and fill out insucance 
forms, oe — 


Qualifications: and Education, __ 


Important personal qualifies are adaptability, 
“kindness, physical stamina, a positive attitude, dis- 
cretion, good. judgment, jeatness, and accuracy. 
Above all, the medical assistant must be sincerely 
devoted to helping people. She must maintain a 
friendly, cheerful manner that is at the same time 
sympathetic and courteous. 

The medical assistant must be ssianetdiiy alert 
to the fact that her attitude and manner reflect on 
. her employer and enter into the impression that oth-, 
ers have of him, o 


Reassure and comfort nervous ang ailing pa- 


Answer the telephone and schedule appoint a 
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“ares basi secretarial, typing, English, miekemdtics, . 
_, oad courses’ emphasizing health sciences. i 


Continuing Education 


Students interested in a yedical assisting career. 
can begin preparing for this occupation before leav- 


- “Ing-high, school. There are a number of high school 


courses: which will. ‘prove: valuable, Most important 


“Ideally, the high school graduate’ should enrolk. 
in a 2-year associate degree program offered by a: 


“community or junior. college, The 2-year program 


has been established to give the student a broad 
foundation in basic medical assisting skills, including 
a period of practical experience in a doctor's'office. 
The 2-year ptogram also enables &- ‘medical assisting | 
student to apply for certification upon graduation, 


provided the college she isattending: has been ap- 
_ proved by the American Medical Association in co- 


operation with the American Association of Medical 
Assistants (AAMA), 
Many schools also offer 1-year: courses : which 


“confer. a certificate. Exploring other educational ave- 
- pues may be. necessary when it is not possible to en- 


roll in a college offering a 2-year or 1-year course. 


. Vocational, and technical schools and reputable com- 


mercial institutions offer a variety ‘of short-term - 
courses which can be beneficial. _ 
_ Some. training’ is available through on-theejob 7 
programs sponsored by the Manpower Developmient 
and Training Act, Further_information about MDTA 
opportunities is _ayaittble from’ State employment 
service offices 
If it is ates cessary to go to work without receiving 


special train ining, some medical assistants will be able 


to fing pgekiay who will train personnel on the 
job. , 


J 


Once the ‘medical assistant is employed, she . 
may enroll in the local chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Medical Assistants. She will leam a 
great deal from fellow members and.the speakers at 
monthly meetings. Many groups a]so sponsor educa 
tional seminars and chapter study courses. 

After she has acquired the necessary experi- - 
ence, as determined by the AAMA Certifying Board, 


“she will be eligible to apply for the certification ex- 


amination. With the guidance of reference texts and 

a detailed study. outline, she can prepare heiself tO 
take the test and become a certified medical assist- .- 
ant. “3 ; 
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Required Special Training: 


‘Either a) on-the-job training, or b)' L-year 


medical assisting program in a vocational or 


technical school, after which a certificate 


in medical assisting 1a awarded, or c) 2-year... 
associate degree program in wedical assLeting 


ina ene college 


Medical Assistant 


Belleville Area College 
Belleville 62221 


Bryman School 
‘Chicago 60603 


* Marion Adult Education and Career 


3 


Chicago 60612 


Midstate College os 
Peoria 61602 


Robert Morris School 
Carthage 62321 


° Triton College om 
River Grove 60171: 


ats William Rainey Harper College 


Palatine 60067 
Sm 


en 


Training Center, Inc.’ 
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, MEDICAL ASSISTANT = Further. Information .- 


& 


* 


~ Bmp loyment Prospects ; Meee ag Brak « fy. oe a 


In 1974 there were ‘no reliable estimates of the number ‘of medical 
assistanta, nationally or fn Illinois. Most medical assistants work 
for doctors who have a private medical practice, and overall, it has 


. been estimated that there is one medical assistant for each one to | 


three doctors. In civilian life nearly all‘medical assistants are 
wonen; in the militaty services, most medical assistants are men, _ 
In 1974 there were more job openings in the Chicago aréa than elge- 
where in Illinois, Opportunities were better for those who under+ ~ 
stood medical terminology and could perform simple clinical pro- 
cedures than for those with only basic qlerical skills. Employment 
prospects for well-qualified medical assistanta appeared to be good 
for the coming decade. ae 

: * * “. , : y 

ie u2 it heer ate : : —s 

In 1974, beginning salaries ranged from $5,000 to $8,000 in Illinois. 
New graduates of a two-year medical assistant program were reported _ 
to be earning $500 to $700 per month in Chicago; the lower salaries 
were received by those working for physicians in private medical 


‘practice, the high salaries by those working in hospitals, Top | 


Career 


salaries earned were $12,000-$15,000 by experienced practitioners. 
so 


Mobility — 


‘There Appears to be a trend toward enlarging the responsibilities 


of the medical assistant. In the future, medical assistants may 
be performing more clinical tasks than now. Graduates of medical 
assistant training programs which stres# training in clinical as 


_ well as clerical areas offer more competencies to a prospective 


employer, and have greater chances of assuming larger responsibilities. 
For this reason graduates of nursing programs; who have 4 clinical 
background, frequently seek: employment as medical assistants. 
Fhere are opportunities for some medical assistants to teach theis 
field in a vocational-technical ‘school or coumunity college. Many 
such teachers do ‘fot have education beyond their medical assisting 
educational progtam; "in some cases completion of the bachelor's degree 
ie needed for teaching. Finally, the field is attracting a number 
of college graduates with bachelor's degrees, who have no specific - 
training in medical assisting. , = 
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- MeDTCAT. ASSISTANT ~ - Further Information, contdnued | 


' Further Reading - 


The Professional Medical ‘Assiatant, Aa Journal published by the . 


) American Association of Medical Asaistanta 


Kinsinger, Robert E., editor, Health Technicians, J. G. Fergueon 
Publishing Company, ‘Ghicago, 1970, pp. 214- 221 


Professional Organization Where More Information May Be Obtained: :_ 
American Association of Medical Assistants, Inc. 
-One kast Wacker Drive, Suite 1510 * 
Chicago 60601 
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To Broaden Your Unde terentengy) re oe 


* Leade to a medical assistant in a. doctor's office 
be -talk to a doctor abour the work of the medical aseLlstant (s): working 
wa" - , for him/her | | 
re -write to schools” ‘and the profesaional organization 


Qo. | . 


_ Leations,. 


a 


Persons working tinder the supervi- 


sion of an opthalmologist or ‘eye doctor' 


are called opthalmic medical assistants. 


They perform a variety of technical pro- 


cedures for the doctor. Some of these 
imelude scheduling patients and other 
general secretarial duties, taking case. 


_ histories, administering dressings after 
surgery, giving eye drops and other med-. -. 
testing: for color vision, giv- | 

"dng instructions in contact lens wear 


" and care, and-sterilizing instruments . 


- for the doctor's use. 


Opthalmic medical 
aasistants may be employed in opthalmo- 
gists’ offices, clinics, hospitals, and 


.  @ye Teaearch and teaching centers, aes 


qua ftcations and Education 


The group which oversees. the coves 


' ards for, training of opthalmic medical 


‘ability to do' neat and precise work, co- . 
‘ operativenéss, | and good judgement are 


ad 


assistants, rae 
Allied Health Personnel in Opthalmology, — 
| has ‘designated three different kinds. of. ~ 

‘opthalmic assistants: . 


the Joint Commission on: 


‘opthalmic assis- 
cant,’ 'opthalmic technician, ' and °° 
opthalmic technologist.’ To be eligible 
fo training for any of these kinds of © 


positions, one must havea high school 


: diploma or its equivalent. 


An interest 
in people and a desire to help them, an. 


valuable assets to have when you work 


. a8 an opthalmic medical assistant. 


. "Assistant! training is ‘usually’ 
lL year: iny.length and is taken at a 


-* edmmundty® college’, .vocational-technical 
school, by means of ‘a home study course, * 


' training 
com" 


or on the job. 'Teghnician 
reguires 2 years of) training ina 


munity college of hospital program plus 


on-the-job training. 'Technologist". 
education which is only in the planning 
stage will consist of a 4-year college 


t 


| oo “OPTHALMIC MEDICAL ‘ASSISTANT 


4 


.* 


tional programs for. opthalmic. - 
medical assistants, in fltdnois. 


program Ae stieinan tacnowligy 
and on-the-job training,. The 
responsibilities and salaries’ 

of graduates of these three | 


‘kinds of training programmes - 


vary deperiding. on the amount 
of tra{ning’ ah have received, a ne 


‘There are no | formal. sage 


(Graduates of medical assistant 
educational programs (aee section 


7-E) frequently find employment ag. 
Spehaiuts menioay. MEE TIRADE : 


‘olf 
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: fimployment Prospects 


By 


OPTHALMIC: MEDICAL ASSISTANT ~ Further Information | - 


a 


‘In 1975 ampioyment peoepncte for spelt ‘medical assistants were 
very ae and vere expected to remain so in future. years.- 


Salary 


In 1975 opthalnic uddeat nas ietante with the ‘assistant’ designation 
earned on the average of $7,000. to’?$8,000 per year’in:the Midwest. 
‘Assistants’ with greater competencies were designated as . Op thalmic cif, WAG 
Assistants A' and had highg® salaries than those designated’, ag: 'Opthalmic \ 
Assistants B' (lesser co gre tencies). In-1975 beginning’ opthalmt athe 

"technicians" had incomes of $8,000 to $10,000, per yedr. Salar ye 
those with. ten. years of experdence,,ranged up to $15,000, Salaries for aa 
all levels of opthalmte médical assistants. were higher, onysthe doen 


Nis aca west cqasts than in the Midwest. 


career Mobitity er a hee 3 a he 
er BAR gt Og ee ee bok! xe 
The. Joint Commission on. Allied Health Parsonnel: in. Opthalmology. ‘has. rer 
a ‘career ladder' by. which the ‘Assistant. B' may advance: to. the Assistant™ bkc 
level.,: ‘Following’ three years of: experience of the 'A' level, one nay ad 
bite: ‘to the "technician" by passing. an equivalency examination. 2 


‘Further’ Roading. 


“Joint: Commission on Allied Health Peteonnel: in Ophatmology, davente in 
Medicine: Opthalmic¢ Medical Assistants, St, Paul, Minnesota, no dacety 


professional Organization Where More Information May Be Obtained 


Joint Commission on Allied Health Personnel in Opthalmology 
1575 University Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 53104 


To neaaden Your Understanding . . ; 
-talk eich opthalmic. medical diuteveatevamdicel assistants, opthalmologiats 
. and other doctors about their work as it relates: 9 your interest in opebeiats 
assisting - 


-write to the professional organization ~ aa 
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Osteopathic Physician = 


ees 
Mee 


There are seven colleges of osteopathic medi- 


, cine accredited by the Americai*Os So alan Asso- 
- ciation. Their gtaduates receive the 
‘a osteopathy (1D.0.). 


_ Minimum entrance requirements, for: “all sev i: 


ing their professional ‘training in. osteopathic medi- 
cine, a } 
“Some liberal arts colleges risk: it possible for 


my their students who have completed 3 years of pre- 
= professional: college work to receive the -bachélor's: 
-: degree -upon “successful completion of their first 
7" eek s work-in a ‘college of osteopathtic, meédicine. 
; "Though specific, entrance requirements yary Mo ‘ 
: among the colleges of: ‘osteopathic | medicine, in: ene 


‘eral they require: that the undergraduate college" 
_ (preprofessional) : training should include chemistry, 
_ biology, ‘physics, ‘and English. The colleges urge 
"|, prospective students to bégin these epeipete while 

ia) are still in high! school. 


: ” a . . * 


: ye 

‘ ; oe fe 

i it 
a ee : as 
i . ig 


quali tteations: a Education; mi 


”'Some of the personal qualifications the. Ameti- 


egree of doctor: 


cent of ‘all | estas medical ‘students in recetit’ 
years have completed the: regular 4-year college... 
course and received'a, bachelor’s degree before start- : -: 


can Osteopathic :Association lists as necessary for “ 


_ success in the figld of osteopathic medicine .are the 
oe desire to serve aS. an’ osteopathic . physician, friendli- | 


ness and patience, and the ability to meet and inspire 


= confidence in people, Other characteristics which. the 
‘ association -.considers desirable include self-confi- 


dence, ‘emotional atabily, enthusiasm, and ee 
ance, 


such, as. anatomy, physiology, pathology, bacteriol- 
ogy. immunology, biochemistry, histology, embryol- 


ogy, : ‘phar acology. and ptiblic health. In addition, 
_ there is training in osteopathic principles, diagnosis, : 
* and practice, including’ manipulagive therapy and 


All seven colleges of osteopathic’ ‘medicine are 
- accredited by the American Osteopathic Association. 
’ During the first half, basic science subjects are taken, 


other techniques. During the last half, the curriculum 


includes clinical subjects and practical training in the: 


osteopathic hospitals and ‘outpatient ‘clinics wien 
which the college is affiliated. : 
After receiving the degree of doctor: of osteopa- 


thy, most of the graduates serve a rotating internship _ 


of 12 months’ before entering private practice, For 
amis training, they go to one nF the 80 teaching osteo- 
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_ with the American Osteo; 


Ang. 


i 


-f 
at 


patie ieanttate which has been approyed by the 


American Osteopathic Association for intern train- 


tioners. ‘There are opportun ies,: 
cialization. _ 
Twelve specialty: ‘ert 


¥ 


§ bobidé are , affiliated 
are the American Osteopathic Board 


and Psychiatry; Obstetrics 


Medicine; and Surgery. 


Licensure . oe 
A State’ ficense, is inecessary: ‘to practicg os 


+ pathic ‘medicine. AL ‘States: prant:, stich, licenses: to 


“=: graduates’ who fulfill the educational ‘qualificatiotis: 
and passithe required éxaminations. Licensing agen- .. - 
cies in 49 States and-the District, of Columbia issue _ 
“unlimited licenses to- eligible doctors of osteopathic ys 


medicine, Some limitatiéns. remain upon their: right’ 
to use drugs and opbrative surgery in one State, 


State requirements for. licensing, differ consider. . 
ably. Specific information canbe secured from the lis, 
censing board of the State where the student i is-plan- 


_ hing to practice. 
Opportunifies - PLS 
.2 Most members of the. osteopathic medical pro- 


oat 


fession are in. private practice, -This involves many of 


the same considerations as private practice in other. 


thie Association, These’ 
a f of: Anesthesi- 

ology; Internal : ‘Medicine; Dermatology, Neurology 
and Gynecology; ... 
’ Ophthalmology and Otdrhinolaryngology;, Pathology; 
Pediatrics; ‘Proctology; . Radiology; “Rehabilitation. Bal 


teas: 


| The basic course Jn dsteopathle itedicine Is de-. 
'. “signed to train ‘its graduates to be} general: practi-' 
however, for spe cue 


fields. The potential, advantages of working independ- * 


"ently and of ‘increasing-one’s income with years and 


experience should be weighed against disadvantages 
such as-long and unpredictable hours. 

- Although licenses are available to doctors of 03- 
teopathy in all States, a 1969 survey indicates that 
approximately half of the 14, 000 osteopathit, physi- 
cians practicing in the United States were located in 


Florida, «Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, -— 
‘Texas; and New Jerse. mo 


According*to the American ‘Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, 510 osteopathic hospitals are located in the 
United States. The majority of practicing doctors of 


_ osteopathy utilize these hospitals. In addition, D.O.’s 
_ are eligible for admittance to the medical and sur- 


gical staff of many tax-supported heapitale: through- 


— out the country. 


For further information, write to: 

American Osteopathic Association 
- 212 East. -Ohio Street “it 
hicago, Illinois 60611 ve 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN OSTEOPATHIC MEDICINE =. ILLINOIS. 


(Prerequisite: A bachelor! 8 deeewe ‘( in some cases only: 3 years of: # 
oa ) with a Strong neehere tae dn chemietry, ee 


“O years in ‘a ohliaxé ° 


PBESORAENay as Polar ree 


Chicago College..o f£ Osteopathic, Medicine 
Chicago 60615 eh ae: 
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* dpasuised Spnctsl taining? teopathic medicine 
tena _ followed by a 12~month. internship in an” 
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The podiatrist is a professionally trained foot- 
vare practitioner whose. services supplement’: the 


medical care provided by the physician, Within his . 


own field, the podiatrist is an active member. of the 
health team. Since.3 out of 4 people have foot trou- 


being filled by podiatry, * 


The podiatrist diagnoses. and treats ‘diseases i " 
deformities of the feet or tries to prevent their occur=. 


rence. The problems he deals with range from a sim- 


ple: corn.to foot difficulties requiring apecial shoes or 
© | foot: appliances, He consults with, ather medical. spe-. 
-cialists’ concerning: further medical treatiienit. : 


Podiatrists‘ must be alert to a patient's: general 
‘top..: ‘Sometimes ° a disease [ike diabetes: or’. 

ig ak the‘arteries ail produite'’ ‘symptoms in 
the feet or legs. If the patiegt is nopalready under 
the care of a physician, the podiatrist will urge Him" 
to get medical treatment promptly. In turn, people" 


with diseases that. affger the feet maybe sent ‘by their - 


— to a podiatrist for auxilinry care, 


cx. The podiatry field is far’ from overcrowded, 
: Twenty-two’ million patients. were served by podia-.. : 
Scigists in 1970. The expanding population with its 
optcater number of older people has resulted in an in- 


creasing ‘demand for podiatrists, The podiatrist’s: . 
practice ranges: from office treatment and surgery, to. 
consultation with specialists in every area of health, 
Most podiatrists are self-employed, working in their 
own offices or in professional buildings with other 


specialists. Many others serve on the staff of hospi- - 


vals and treatment centers, in government health pro- 
grams, and the Armed Forces, Some, teach in col- 
leges of podiatry and some do research work, 

~ Although most podiatrists give general foot care 


a gencral clientcle, some ‘become particularly’ in-— 


ee in specialized work. This might be with chil- 
dren, older people, or industrial workers, or with: the 
ireatment of foot deformities. Sone podiatrists may 
prefer to: teach, either full or part time, or do re- 
search on foot ailments, Men. and. women with top 


qualifications sometimes act as consultants for vari- - 
ous private and aoveriment health li and for - 


hospitals. Pas 
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Podiatrist” | 


bles, a very important need in health services is. 


.For further information, write tor “ 


Washington-D.6. 20034 ae 


vy 


P Qualification and. Bducatdon . 


nerves, and good vision. A khack . far mechanical . 


‘work. is’ helpful, ‘sirice: the podiatrist:uses quite a bit. 


of electrical equipment anid niust be able to-make or . 


ad just. such devicas as dasts. ‘braces, and splints. . 


fo. becore’ a ‘podiatrist, a student must _com- 


i plete: a duyear- course at-a college of podiatry. Any--. 
one ‘platming.to enter a college of podiatry must he a 


high school graduate and -mist. have. completed at 


. Teast 2 years of college work, 


One-year and’.2-year. nnideaaa ‘ane: available 


aoe students. who’ .want further experience, or who 
cams have extra practical: training. ‘to. meet 3 Negning 


6, 


tyeertpin. States. 


4 rs 


American Podiatry Association ° 
20: Chedy : wGhase Circle 


7-H, 


ig rist, must have ‘deft hand@; ready 
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SATIONAL PROGRAMS IN PODIATRY 


! i ‘ 


a 


(Prerequisite: (At leagt 2 years of college with an emphasia on the 
solances) es es <4 ‘ a ere ue = 


-., Required Special Training: 4-year. professional program dn‘a. college -” 


of podiatry 


Podiatrist 


id : . 


2% 


-. [Illinois College of Podiatric Medicine | hoa 
“> Ghicago ©6061 og. sgt eee 
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eee after the health of farm" 
animals and pets, isan occupation al- 
most as old aé-civilization itself. 
People living in. cldse association , 
with animals soon realized that they. 


_ were~-like human beings~-aubject to . : 


oo 
a 
* 
= 
ty 


Many 111s, which could ‘make. them unfit 


_ for use as food: ‘OF nable to: work or. 


provide companionship. 


animals could transmit m many diseases to. 
theit.owners. In fact, in older civil- 
izations, the same "medicine man" treat- 
ed both animals and human beings. | It. Was 
not until many centuries ‘later: that: ivet~ 
erinary medicine: became. a separate- ‘epec~ ? 
Aalty, of the. medical selences., 

| Nowadays, 
Haste, responsibility for) keeping: ari-" 
mal healthy. and taking care of’ them . 
when they're sick or injured. ‘He ‘has 
also become a key. figure \in diseasé | 
prevention among human b ings. 
one of the newest developments in the - 


health field, and helps explain why. veer A 


erinary medicine today ts a career with 
wade opportunities for service. a 


Work done by the, vijperinarian. usu~ 


-ally falls into one of ‘three main cate~ 


gories. He tries to keep animals free 
fron- disease by vaccinating them and 
teaching their owners how to feed and 
care for them properly.. He gives medi~- 


- cal‘or surgical care to sick or injured 


' animals, 
' and promote human health. 


Finally, he works to protect 7 
His observa~ _, 
tions, research, and treathents have been 
applied ~ bettering man's‘ health--in 
fialds of surgery, internal medicine, 
cancer, tuberculosis, and chronic dis- 
eases. 
in protecting human beings from the var~ 
ious diseases that can BEPese from ani~ 
mals to man. - 


iad ut cea 
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the. veterinarian: hag: the” ¥ 


This: de. 


He plays an important part, also, 


And; by: practical ae 
: experience, - people also learned that. . a 


~ tant- 


ees 


ide patatic froin 


sa 


“dane may practice largely’ 
- . horses ,: wine, or poultry. 
“ Javing in cities or large £ 
‘treat only household: ‘pets, but may. care. 


 graised commercially for their fur. ° 


a ‘possible: be atid in thie célinery’,: with ; 
- gables, brucellosie, and a. form of food:.. | 
“polaoning called : 


1t de not hard: tO Bee die the vet= 


\e inatian' 8 work 1a so important to farn- 


orl er eatablishnents where. animals - care 


and: pet owners ,° and: to ‘the mangers - 
‘goog, circuses, riding’ stables; andy... 


rouped together. ‘Sickness ationg cows 
example, will -ruin:a. datry: farmer... 
{oanctally unjesa’ it can. be 
crinery whole herd ie aff. 
a Lérdnary medicine ig: just. a : 
a leas obvious way--to ‘people 
re in citied:and-don't own ani- 
they ‘buy. milk, meat, poul-' 
“hp BS, ‘they are ‘benefiting from. 
ba peal services-~from his. 
Ato keep food-producing .a Le 
good health, aad from, his. “meson Be 


xOr * 


be 


ds. ne 

Ain al thkinds of, communities’ = 
he veteriniarian's| 

efforts to, hh Kio out oF control those Jee 


salmonellosis heading’ 


the list. Bred these: bal check: As a 


“Ficdal. Au: 

A majority a£ yetdpinafana--an ese-y 
timated 60 percent--go\into private | i. 
practice. Most of ‘chemi \hand1le all Kinde | 
of ‘donestic animals, Rukal veterinar- 
with cows, 
Veterinarians 

8 usually 


for farm animals as’ well. A Small. number 
of veterinarians | specialize in zoo. and. 
circus - animals,.or in animals that. are 


ao 


- Rural veterinarians who davelop 
large. practices sowatimes butld.- 
clinics or hospitaléA, where ani= _ 

- mals can be brought for treatment and ¢_ 

gurgery, but many practice from offices 
and travel to thedy patienta.. ‘They: : 

= make use of many modern methods of | 

ee communication: ‘and transportation. - “re : 
48 not’ at all. unusual for the rural vet~ | 
erinarian to‘ keep itn touch with his of~ 
fig fice by zadio-telephens, or to- “fly his 
ee dwn ‘plane. . 


In addition to he. work he does 
. , with hie animal patients, the rural | 
oye érinarian also has the responsibility 
of “teaching. ‘farners..and .theie families . 
about diséases Which’ farm andmale' can. 
hz transmit to people, und of showing them 
pos show to protect, ereeee: aa 


ee “he veterinerisn. wha fe ‘Anterested'. 
ee ide a public health, Apreer ‘needs special. 
(4 .tradining in addition’ ‘ha thie: education - 
Min veterinary medichie,.‘it de recom 
' mended that he get & yearor two, of" > 
practical. expetiencas dad phen enroll 
for Ba: Program of! “BR 
Oe ad aoe an acoréediti of ‘public Wealth... i? 
eae © ‘Spectalized courses WLI, help’ him to- 
a8 gunderstatd- how,.compfuhesialve health pro- - 
 “gratis"are developed, and to see how vet- 
gene can contribute to such g 
Ls. poatgraduate work ‘leads 
to t's; agren—iaeelly » pester: of 
public health." oP ie 2, fae : 


' 
aS 


., t2, = a The. seeenae int fits with ‘Gpuclla 
we CS ease into the public health field, be~~ 
“ ., cause-he has been. ttatned to consider © 
: - s dieeaséd-as’ they affect animale in 
"4°" groups. Preverition rather than treat~. 
 ‘fient 1s stressed--and prevention is the, 
be deed ‘of public hearth, 


ie ‘More. than 11 peteent, of all- -veter~ 
eae inarians work directly da‘the public 
health field--for the Federal Govern- 

: ‘ment,’ State, or local agencies, and 

a international. cae age ee Par 


- queatkons or destribe symptoms, |‘ Steedi~* 


A —_— : ob : oe 


; wa 


technteal ehwtnding 


‘te be succeastul , ‘the ienrtiictes 
6 4 Combination of maturel gifts. me 
Hed she’ mist be. fond’. 


wich: them, He/she neaide to be an | alert 
obearwisy~-one"s patients: cannot’ ~angwer. 


- nega and caLloness' are also important ,, sinc 


* 


Abruge 3 wotdons, ee 
wy cs 

“2 ) Avyore > laixiLng ta ‘becone | “h vetertnar- 
Lan showld count oma minimum of 6 years-o: 
school ng, after graduation ‘fxow high 
achook, 


both animate end their owners: teact une. 


Fayorah ly fo Anpatdence »:. oF xovah. or - 


Per a ae 


Owe must have at ‘Zeast 2 years 


‘of prteprofersional atiady: at a liberal arta 


or agwleulewral codlege. One then ‘enters . 
an approved: college or we terdnary . medi- i 
cine, which gives'a deyear cours lead- ‘ 
ing te the degree of Goat or, of vi my SATAY, 


Be 
“4 


ratadate study ing 4. 


Regrers. | 
& ‘proader cultural backgroumd--and mean 


~ Sniesan ee 2 years of pee are | 
reqhixeds dt fs best to have 4 £u12b 4 
years of college vork, with a bachelor's: 
The extra yeats jive the student - 


thet he has tofe to offer hiB profession 
_ and the comunity which he will aarve. 
\ Algo, competition 4s keen. Fox entty to 


4 


achooke of vetexinary medicine; other. 
things beimg equal, - the- coklege- eae 
hag a better chance <e aEiereen eae 


eT era 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN VETERLNARY SCIENCE - ILLINOIS - 


Veterinarian 


Required’ Special Training: 


At Jeast 2 years of college (many students 
heve 4 years) in a preprofessional, curriculum 
offering appropriate courses. Following this 
is a 4-year professional program in veterinary 
science. 


University of Illinois 


Urbana’ 61603 


; ; 
Veterinary Technician 
(Prerequisite: nfghy’ school diploma or its equivalent) oq. 73 
Required Special Training: 2-year community college program in 
veterinary technology 
Parkland College 
Champaign 61820 : 


wel 


~1-3 


; VETERINARY ‘TECHNICIAN 
“a, ; 
: 3 4 P 
; fhe vetetinary technician {also s 3 Qualifications and. Education: 
sf called the veterinary assistant, animal -, . 
technician, or laboratory animal tectiss - 
nician/technologist) works under, the,-! |” .”* & person considering a career as 
? supervision of a veterinarian tolaseat , % o's @ veterinary or animal technician should 

hin. in the treatment and care of«the ani-, have a. liking for ‘aninals and a concern 
mals with which he is’ working. |; th ‘ag~ eat for their welfare. He /she should have 


saetios and caning for cetsteginag yo? the ability to hand} them. carefully 
and be able to: wo Heitith and around’ them. 
‘whthout fear. In ‘add tion, | an. interest 


“dn the biological. Scignces : 


work under an andmad. acient jef.':40 
cage he/she would be moze 1ikely 


the title "animal technician”. ‘or! Halbo te “Be 

atory animal technician." Tha: ‘dake is" aes Training“‘is wsuglly’.2 years in Length 
involved may be pets, farm stock, at ab ; following“high - gphool | graduation and 
specimens, or laboratory animald. "iSong * se ‘designed, 0, provide thé student with. 
of the duties of the technic? aminglude’ # “a generad background in: biology, chem-. 
obtaining and recording: information, . ot  detry ;dthematics, and communications, 
about the cases, collecting .specimens - “with soe - ‘econdémics and bugdrness mandge~ 
and performing certain laboratory, prom! then te. Some"? Hleges™ ‘and universities 
cedures, ,ceparing equipment and ‘ani- offer a 4-year baccalaureate degree . in- 


mals for surgery, assisting in surgery,” : “animal technalogy or animal .sctence. 
applying dressings to waunds, and. cars; : 
ing for and feeding the animals staying: 
‘at the clinic’ or laboratory where the «.. 
technician fs employed. As the need 

’ .. far veterinarians and enimal scientists —_ 
and their research continueg to grow, ' i 
there will likewise be an imcreasing 
need: to delegate such technical tasks 
aG thoce mentioned above to non=pro- 
fessional personnel like the veteri~ 
nary technician. 


‘ 


Because the veterinary technicien — 
muat work dLrectly under the super- 
_viaton of a veterinarian or agbial sci- 
a entist, he/she is.employed di Nae game _ _ 
/ settings as these professionals. Pri- oie 
vate veterinary practices, bLlological a 


ie laboratories, #oos, medt packing com- a 
sanies, and government agencies such as Oe 
the U.S. Dapartment of Agriculture are ts ie 
tha most common sourees of employment. aut 
: ei 
y st ; 
| iw 
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VETERINARY TECHNICIAN ~ Further Information 


Imp loyment Prospects 


‘Sn 1975 employment prospects for veterinary technicians were 
good ip. ‘Chicago and generally fair in the remainder of the 
state. Similar emp loyment prospects were expected to continue 
in’ che next, cen years. 


- 


Salary 
‘7. 


ZInexperienced veterinary technicians earned from $5500 to 
$6500 annualiy in 1975. Those with some experience received 
$7000 to $8000 pet year. Teachers of veterinary technicians 
were paid $8500 to $10,000, 


Career Mobility 


Opportunities.for advancement for veterinary technicians are 
; quite limited. Experienced, capable techniclans may teach in or 
*\ administer educational programs for the training of veterinary ; 
techtiicians. Technicians. desiring to becoma veterinarians must 
complete an educational program of the kind mertdoned under 
"Yoterinarian"” at the top of the paga 7-I-3. Competition for 
acceptance into veterimarian educational. prograws is very in- 
tense. 


4 


Further Reading 8 


Catcott, E,J- and Smithcors, J.¥F. editors, Animal Hospital 
Technology, American Veterinary Publications, Inc., Wheaton, 


fay _ Tilinois, 1971, 


Professional Organization Whe re More Information May Be Obtained 
American, Veterinary Medtcal Association - Ae 
600: South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60505 


(In 1975 an illinois organization for vete ‘ary technicians 
was in the process of formation; for furti.r information 
contact Director, Curriculum.in Veterinary Technology, Park- 
land College, Champaign, Illinois, 61820) 


To Broaden Youx Understanding 
-ask a‘veterinarian to lat you assist him, preferably on at least 
ten different oqcasior: 30 that you can get a balanced view of 


the Iednd of work invo!! ae 


oN 


-talk with veterinarians and, ff possible, a sie ee a 
kL. ts 
-write to the school 
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Professional Nurse 


‘In hospital nursing, positions for professional 
nurses range from ‘general duty nurse (the usual be- — 
synning job) to director of the nursing service, with — 
the in- between Positions of head nurse and super- 
runes Sag vith its ‘assistants “and associates, A 


5 


c of the sick but also with. he prevention of 
slices “The public health staff nurse (the beginning 
position in this field) Baes into homes, schools, clin- 
ics. and industries, Positidns in.public health nursing 
range ‘from, this bégininitg , position through supervi- 
sor to director f the set Me ice, each yith its assistants 
and associates. Each ‘o sia sees it dts Special educa- | 
itional and Ris cvienaltebien si alt ie 

. Occup ional hgalth angi stiial) nurses work 
with employees of business firms, industries, «and 
other establishments, and are responsible for the 
health of the workers,on the job—and often off the 


. Job (oo. These nurses are concerned with the first-aid 


treatmint for ‘injuries and minor illnesses, and with 
helping to promote. safe and healthful working con- 
ditions, Occupational health ‘nursing. like school 
nursing. is often” “tonsidered a ee of public health 
nursing. | : 

Nurses also hold icicle positions at schools 
Of professional nursing, schools of practical nursing: 
and college and university programs offering ad- 
vanced preparation,in nursing and related ficlds. 

in private duty nursing. the nurse contracts in- ~ 
dependently to give bedside care to patients in the 
home or hospital, She is engaged‘ at, the request of 
the physician or the family, F ae , 

There are additional oppottiinities for” ‘lurses in 
U.S. Government service at home id abroad. These 
will be found in’ the 
Army. Navy, and Air Force; Veterans’ Administra- 
SNESHEY: for Leal ‘Beislop- 


fervices.. addin and frigenaiional. organizations np 
(Anterican: Red’Cross and World Health Organiza- 


"tion, for example) provid’ many interesting positions — 


for murses. Physicians’ and dentists’ offices, camps. 
magazines and publishing houses, and professional 
organizations are other places where nurses work. - 


ri 
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Nursing also has its clinical specialties. For ex- 
ample: 
® Pédiatric nurses specialize in caring for chil- 
dren. 
© Obstetric nurses care for mothers. and new 
"babies. 
© Psychiatric and mental health nurses care for 
. mentally ill. 
® Rehabilitation nurses care for patients with 
chronic and disabling conditions. 
© Medical-surgical nurses care for, patients be- 
_fére, during, and after surgery,’ 4nd in most * 
types.of illness. ’ 
Other nursing specialties include the ° care of. 
patient¢ with particular diséases, such ag cardiovas; 


‘cular illnesses, cancer, and pulmonary, ailments.’ 


Positions in advanced fields: ‘of nufsing ate open 
to nurses that have experience and have taken addi- 
tional courses of study beyond the basic preparation. 
usually at the master’s or ‘doctoral level. 

Thé new graduate of a basic nursing program 
most likely will begin his or her nursing career in a 
hospital as a general duty nurse—or'in a public 
health agency as a staff nurse, provided she or he has 
completed a baccalaureate program approved for 
public health nursing. With more experience and fur- . 
ther education, the nurse will then work up to the 
higher positions, as in any other profession. 


Most professional nurses work a 40-hour week, 
although they cannot always expect a gonventional 


9-to-5 day. Nursing services go on 24 hours a day; ~ 


nurses expect to take their turn at evening and night 
duty. 

Professional nurses can choose their preferred 
area of specialization. Many nurses enjoy:the rou- 
tine of hospital work with its opportunity for direct 
patient care, participation in research, and in teach- 
ing. Others prefer the freedom of activity in public 
health nursing——working with patients and their fam- 
ilies through the health department, the school sys- 
tem, the visiting nurse association, or other commun- 
ity agencies. The occupational health nurse works in 
a.factory or office which may employ large numbers 
of workers. Working in a physician’s office or in pri- 
vate day nursing appeals to those who like a more 
independent setting. : ) 


‘ 


hd 
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Qualifications and Education 


Intelligence, common sense, integrity, a sense 
of responsibility, a considerable degree of self-disci- 
pline. tact, and humor—all of these are pimp A 


on the lighter side, and good phyded ‘health are ses, 


sentials. (The applicant will be required to pass a 
physical examination before being ls by a 
school of nursing.) 

A nurse must like people well enough - to put up 
with them when they are irritable and when caring 
for them may be difficult. She must like people well 
enough to take care of all kinds of people, of all 
ages, and'in all stages.of illness or injury. Finally, the 
nurse mlist like people well enough to work smoothly 


with other members of the health team—physicians, 
nurses, and: other professional personnel, and’ auxil-" 
Gary workers. 


Students who cannot foresee giving themselves 


2° tb: nursing, with: ‘sincerity, and Purpose, but who hope 
te only. for, a, ‘glaumforoys’ well. -paying ‘job, should con- 
“sider some other profession: ‘Preparation for nursing 


ig" had work, but most: nurBés iagree that the ideals 


“ahd ‘satisfactions of the profession are worth it. 


My An applicint to @ nursing ‘program must be 17 
ot 1B'yeais of age, The maximum age limit depends 
on the ‘individual; ‘applicant, find’ ‘the’ school. Most 
schools admit men students ; as well as women. Op- 
portunities for men in nursing are excellent. 

All schools of professional nursing require at 
least high s¢hool graduation for admission, and a few 
require college work. In addition, most require the 
completiog of certain high s@hool subjects, 

Professional nursing schools fall into three gen- 
cral categories: junior or community college schools 
offering a, 2-year associate degree program; hospital 
schoals ices offering 2 2%- to 3-year diploma 
program) and colleges offering a 4. year baccalaure- 
ate program. All three types require graduation from 
high school, various pre-entrance examinations, plus 
a phystcal examination, Their programs cover the 
nursing arts and sciences’ which form an essential 

background for TUBE £ practice. 

The associate Wégree program (2 years) will in- 
clude general education courses, especially science, 
at-the junior college level, in addition to nursing the- 
ory and practice. The diploma course *(24%4- to 3- 
years) may also involye general education subjects, 
including biological, physical and social sciences, and 
nursing theory and pra¢tice. 


\ 
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-piopared for bedside nursing i in 


2 towital, nursing 
home, or ptivate duty, but they are not prepared for 
supervisory or administrative positions in nursing, 
Some students who cornplete a 2-year or 3-year pro- 


fram may wish to go on to the 4-year college pro- 


gram. This they can do, but should not count on - 


getting transfer credit for the full 2-or 3 years of 


education they have had. Colleges may granitteyédit: “"* - 
for some of the courses, or they may provide credit 


on the basis of examinations provided by the college. 

The 4-year baccalaureate program (“bacealau- 
reate” and “bachelor’s” are interchangeable terms) 
includes work in the arts, humanities, and sciences, 
The major is in nursing, including theory agd. L pree. 
tice. Graduates are prepared for. general dut}'statf 
nursing, for beginning positions in public health 
agencies, for advancement to supervisory and admin- 


es 


istrative work in nursing, and."for graduate study 


leading to a master’s or doctor's degree. 
A graduate degree, which yould involve | to 3 


years- of study beyond the baccalaureate, ig ordimar- ° 


ily required for advanced clinical practice, teaching, 
research, and other advanced positions. 


All nursing schools preparing professional 
nurses today are State approved. This means their 
graduates are eligible to take State licensing exam- 


inations. Those passing thé’State licensing examina~- 


tion afé,.permitted to practice in the State, and to 
identify themselves as registered nurses, 


initials R.N. after their names. ' 


using the 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN PROFESSIONAL, NURSING — ILLINOLS 


ay 


7 
(Prerequisite: high school diploma or its, equivalent ) ee 
‘ ae 7 
ve Required Special ee the professional nurse. ie “defined here ‘ag. a 
ee  decice. graduate (having passed the examination which | 
aad confers the designation, R.N.) of one of these 
three kinds of programs : 


posta : eit 2-year associate degree program offered in. 
community colleges; 


3-year dipioma program offered in hospitals; 


, 4-year (sometimes somewhat longer) bachelor's . 
' degree program offered in colleges and universities, 


A) Associate Degree Programs in Nursing 


= 


Belleville Area College ' Kankakee Community College 
fe Rellevilfe 6222) Kankakee ‘60901 © 
‘ 5 
Black Hawk College - Kaskaskia College 
Moline 61265 © Centralia 62801 
College of DuPage Kennedy-King College wey. 
, Glen Ellyn 60137 Chicago 60621 ; a 
Elgin Community College ‘ . _ Lake County College 
Elgin 60120 ba re Fe . Grayslake 60030 
Nigel _ . 2% 
William Rainey. Harper College’. _ Lewis & Clark. community College 
Palatine 60067 '] Godfrey 62035. 
Lllinois Central College tincodn Land Community | College : 
East Peoria 61611 : Springfield 62703 
3 LlLinois Valley College , John A, Logan 
Oglesby 61348 Carterville. 62918 . 
Joliet Junior College Ma lco1m K College 


Joliet 60436 - Chicago 60612 - 
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> EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN PROFESSIONAL NURSING ~ ILLINOIS, Continued 


Associate Degree Programs in Nursing, Continued 


McHenry Community College* : Sauk Valléy College 

Crystal Lake 60014 ©’ Dixon 61021 

Moraine Valley Community College Shawnee Junior College 

Palos Hills 60465 : Ullin 62992 -’ , 
Morton College Southeastern Tllinois College 
Cicero 60650 ’ Harrisburg 62946 , 

Olive-Harvey Southern T1linois Collegiate Common - 
Chicago 60628 Common Market - —— 


Carbondale © 62901L** 
Olney Central College : ; 
\ Olney 62450 Southwest Community College 
Chicago 60652 : 


. Parkland College 


hes Champaign 61820 or State Community College : 
Easf'st. Louis 62201 * 
is Prairie State College ota 
Chicago,Heights 60411 wiaraeee comme College 


South Holland 60473 


Rend Lake College 
Ina 62846 Triton ColleGe + 
River’“Grove 60171 


« 


* Rock Valley College 
~ Reckford 61101 Waubonsee Community College 
” Sugar Grove 60554 
' Carl Sandberg College Ns 
-, Galesburg 61401 aa Wilbur Wrpgeht College 
Chicago Bes 


sy | , . 


4: 
* The McHenry College sage Degree Nursing Program-is conducted 
in cooperation with the EMsin Community College Nursing Program. 


** The Colleges in the Southern’ Illinois Collegiate Common Market include 
Rend Lake, John A. Logan, Shawnee, Southeastern Cémmunity,’ and Southern 
ILiinois University. i 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN PROFESSIONAL NURSING ~ ILLINOIS, ‘Continued 


Augustana Hospital * 
Chicago 60614 


essing Hospital 


8S 
uincy 62301. ‘ 


Cook County Hospital 
Chicago 60612 


Copley Memorial Hospital 
Aurora 60507 


Decatur Memorial Hospital 


: Peeerue 62526 


Ses iene School of Nursing 
_ Oak Lawn 60453 


Evanston Hospital Nursing School 
Evanston 60201 


Freeport Memorial Hospital ° 
Freeport 61032 


Graham Hospital 


* Cantpn 61520 


: 


Illinois Masonic Hospital 
epeeeee 60657 


ae View Memorial ifeapaee p 


Danville 6183 


Luthdran_( Gene 


1 


Luthéran Hospital 
Moline 61265 

é 
Memorial Hospital 
Springfield 62701 


Mennonite Hospital 
Bloomington 61/701. 


1 & Deaconess Hospitals 
. Park Ridge 60068 


es an oe? 


Methodist Hospital 
Peoria 61603 


Michael Reese -Hospital 


‘Chicago 60616 


Moline Public Hospital 
Moling(y 61265 


Mount .SinalL Hospital 
Guede 60608 


pusgavent Memorial anapdesi 
Jacksonville 62650 


Ravenswootl Hospital 


Ghicago 60640 ‘ 


Rockford Memorial Hospital. : 
Rockford 61103 


Rock Island Franciscan Hospital 
Rock Island “61201 


St. Anne's Hospital ** 
Chicago 60651 ae 


as 
a 


Sty Anthony Hospital 


Rockford 61101 - 


St. Bernard's Hospital 
Chicago 60621 


Ste Francis Hospital 
Evanston 60202 


St. Francis Hospital 
Peoria 61603 


St. ichats Hospital 
Springfield 62701 te 


BAS 


t 


B) 


ek 
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‘ffpUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN PROFESSIONAL NURSING - ILLINOIS, Continued 
: ’ = iy . ct 
“, 
Diploma Programs in Nursing, Continued mo 
St. Joseph Hospital’ Swedioh American Hospital ae 
Joliet 60435 Rockford 61101 
St. Mary of Nazareth @Q Northwestern Memorial Hospital e. - 
Chicago 60622 Wesley ~ Pagsavant School’ of 
tt # Nursing 
South Chicago Community Hospital Chicago 60612 


C) 


Chicago 60617 


“f* kook ok 


Bachelor's, Degree! Programs in Nursing - 


West Suburban Hospital 
Oak Park 60302 


& * * * * 


‘ 


(Unless indicated otherwise, the following bachelor's degree nursing 
programs admit both 1) students who -have had no professional nursing 


education and 2) students 


who have completed an associate degree pro- 


gram in nursing in a community college or a hospital diploma nursing ' 


program) NOTE: In order 


to be eligible for many graduate level 


(master's and doctoral degrees) nursing programs, the student must 
have completed an undergraduate program (bachelor's degree) which 
is approved by the National League for Nursing. 


Bradley University 
Peoria 61606 


Chicago State University 
Chicago 60628 


DePaul University 
Chicago 60616 ° 


Elmhurst College 


Elmhurst 60126 i 


Governor's State University 
Park Forest South 60466 “ 


Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington 61701 


rd 


seit TE 
Ora 
ee 


(three programs stressing these areas: 
practice, teaching, and administration, 
Prerequisite: registration as a nurse 
{R.N.] dn Illinois, and completion of 
either an associate degree program in 
professional nursing or a hospital diploma 
program in professional nursing) 


(program is only for students with no prior 
nursing educat ton) 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN PROFESSIONAL NURSING - ILLINOIS, Continued “  <, 
a... 

Bachelor's Degree Programs in Nursing, continued ; 
Pe gn enw yee ger ern omg tn Ome eee F - 4 
Lewis College z . 
Lockport 60441 = at 
Loyola University . ce a sabe ‘ : 
Chicago 460626 eS Be a 
North'Park .College At . 
Chicago’ 60625 ras ce 

- cao fork ph A i 
Northern ‘L1inots Whiversity 7 ee * - 
DeKalb 60115 ers . ia : 2 
Olivet-Nazarene College.” ’ ¥ ago a : 7 ben 
Kankakee 60901 7 | | a 
Rush College of Nursing and Allied Health Sciences, y | a" , 
ones 60612 . Loy. pe = A 3 
St. eagles College : — a 
Chicago 60655 \ ae ee ; : 
Sangamon State, University - (eéanran is Saiy: for atudente’ who are a 
Springfield 62703 registered nurses ' "JR. N.J] in Illinois, and 


who have completed ‘ether an assoctaté 
degree professiinal ‘nursing program-or a, 4 
hospital diploma program in professional 


nuts ing) 
Southern Illinois University _ 7 i 
Edwardsville 62025 “ 
. e = : ay . ewe 
College of Nursing . ; ee Me ae 
University of Illinois at the Medical Center . 
Chicago 60612 7 - sy) (prerequisite: ~ year of college study, 
stressing biology and chemistry) 
~ 4 : 
College of Nursing (program is only ‘for students who are 
Area Health Education System - Region 3~ff registered nurses {R,N.] in Illinois, © 
University of Illinois’ ' © and who have completed either an 
Champaign - 61820 . associate degree professional nursing 
program, or a hospital diploma program 
in professional nursing) yt 
*& * * # # # iE Ay 
{74d 


Hoe 


D) eueeets ieee Programs a Nursing Specializations: — = f 


i Hy 


(Sverequtedte: Be a registered nurse (R. N. ) and have completed. a. bachelor’ BS: Ne 
degree in nursing. [Check with individual programs for’ professional nursing 
courses necessary for eligibility for admission to inaster' s degree. programs. ]." 
In order to be eligible for many graduate level nutsing programs, the student 


must. have completed an. undergraduate program which is approved by the National -. 


League for Nursing -~ ehack with undergraduate programs to -sé Je ff ‘they are so 
i! ") Ae 
o 


approved) 2% 
oo Required Special Training: 
sod 


Governor's State University 
Park Forest” 60466 
on 


* Loyola University 
Chicago 60626 


Northern Lllinois University 
DeKalb 60115 


“St. Xavier’ College 
Chicago 60655 


College of Nursing 
University of Tllinola at the 
Medical Center 


" Chicago 60612 


Oa aT a “ 
4A ] . = bs 
tnt y 


College of Nursing 
University of #21 Linais (Peoria Campus) 
: Peoria "1606 


he 


Offers. three 


a) nursing 
_b) nursing 
¢) nursing 


Offers three 


fg 3 


approximately two years ina eevdorke-tevel pro- 
fessional nursing program, after which a master's 
. « degree is awarded. 


specializations: ve 
practice oe 

teaching 

administration 


specializations: 


a) medical-surgical nursing 

b) psychiatric nursing 

Rgcreing child health 
nursing 


Offers four, apetiarinaetene: _ 
" a) medical-surgical nursing, 
b) materd@] and child health 
nursing 
¢) community health nursing 
d) nursing administration 


Offers one specialization: " 6 
a) advanced nursing practice and 
teaching in pSychiatric and/or 
mental health 


Offers five specializations: 
a) medical~surgical nursing 
b) psychiatric nursing 
c) maternit¥-midwifery nursing 
d) public health nursing 
. @) nursing aia administration 


Offers two spectalizations: 
a) medical-surgical nursing 
b) public health nursing (community 
and family nurse practitioner 
options) 
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aR) Doetoral Degree Progtam in Nursing Specializations "3 , oe 


(Prerequisite: a master's degree in nursing) 


acme 


. 3 oe tad ay # : oe 
é Required. Special Training: approximately. three years inf a doctoral level - 
- 3 _ i . ‘fs préfessional nursing program, after which a 
, ‘Ph.D. is awarded. Saye 
ote, a - ted : 
Cottlege of ‘Nursing . Offers four specializations: ' 
‘3 ' University of Illinois at the a) nursing practice 3 
vs Medical Center. b) nursing education a 
Chicago 60612 é c) administration of nursing 
\ é : ; practice 
ra d) science applied to nursing 
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Employment Prospects 


_ nurses (RN's) were plentiful in Illinois, and were expected to 


remains plentiful for the fédreseeable future. Now and in the future, 


RN's with-ddWitional education will be able to select from career 
_opportufhities in education, administration, and nursing practice 
dn:these clinical fields: medical~surgical, maternal-child, public 
health, and psychiatric. New opportunities for nurses to work in 
preventative medicine and health maintenance services ‘will pro~ 
bably become available if some, form of national health insurance — 
ig adopted by Congress. Opportunities for.employment: in hos~- : 
pitals and extended care facilities wihl stay stable in terms. 
of numbers, but will continue to demand new skills in specialty 


practice areas am further scientific advances, are made in medicine. © ° 


Some registered nurses with specialized:advanced education ‘will 
also find employment or practice oppontuntties as “nurse practi- 


tioners." 5 


? 


Salary © > “ 
Financial rewards depend on education, job descriptions and re~ 
sponsibility, and geographic location. fin 1974 nurses in larger) 
cities earned more than those in rural @QBRN, but usually this was 
offset by higher living costs im cities, aJurses with advanced 

. ‘education often found employment in responsible "Jeadership"s"" 
positions in nursing and thus were paid substantially more, A 
recent study of salaries of registered nurses employed by non- 
federal hospitals in Chicago reported that a director of nursing 
earned, on the average, $329 weekly while the general duty staff 
nurse earned an average of $184 each week. Public health nurses 

‘earned just under $200 per week, Provision.of fringe benefits by . 
employers varied but usually included paid vacation and birthdays, 


v 


participation in some type of retirement plan, insurance, and some~ .— 


times financial assistance to further education.’ . 


Career Mobility 


Registered nurses must be licensed by the State. Board of Nurse Ex~ 


Ae - aminers in the state where they are employed, or practice nursing. 


Graduation from an approved school, successful completion of an 
examinat:!: administered by the state board and certain other 


require: acs must he met in order to become licensed. ° Once licensed 
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Career 


‘opportunities for a challenging career. As With any career, how~. — 
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Mobility, continued - . 


by a state, it as usually eaecuataly 2 oe to get Iicensed in 


another state, 


i Wd 


Registered nurses in ' ‘a dvaneed: nursing p¥eeiri ce" .posi tions may 


also need specialized certification. PrdWably bectuse most 
registered nurses-are women, there,is a fairly high dropont- 
rate from the labor market. Some do returm to nursing full of 
part-time after family obligations have lessened. For the dn- 
dividual with a strong career commitment, thare are numerous 


ever, advancement may. mean moving. £9, a few area to take advan tage 


‘of an excellent job ‘opportunity; ‘it definitely means participating 


in continuing edicatdon programs (which im some states will s-0on 
be required in order to maintain a license) and would probably 


require a master! $ OF, meetOrss degree in more inge or a ‘ce leted a 


i 


area, 


LPN's wishing to become registered professionel nurses (RN's) 
should know that most community colleges: -of £q tp rofacien cy” 
tests for acadetmt ¢ credit in their associate degree. nurs irag 
programs. . 
LPN! s wishing to become RN's and RN graduates : ‘of Hosp ital dap lona + 
nursing program wishing ‘to enter bachelor’ 8 degree mreing pro— 
grams may also receive academic credit for som@ of their previous 
learning by successfully taking the New,York College Proficcdency. 
Examinations in Nuraing. Since not all ‘professional nur sing 
education programs will aécept the results of these examinations, 
interested Persons should contact those prrograrns they are con. sider ~ 
ing to see if this avenue of monei avy is a weal poksaLbllity . 


A number, off {Mlanoas ‘Institutions have initdated he aac 
opportunities for LPN's and for those ‘with mo mireing education; 
1) University éf Chicago Hospitals amd Clanics:, Chicago: 
Sponsors ‘8 diploma nursing program whewe by, LEN 7s can bec ome 


RN's, 
2) South Chicago, Community Hospital, Chi ciago = Spomsor s diploma 
program whereby LPN's can become RN‘, 3 


_-,accepts L&N's from 4. LPN community college program Ohn A. 
“Logan [Carterville], Rend Lake [Ina], Shawnee [W121 and 
» Southeastern {Harrisburg ])"into ita asso ctyte. degree nur sing : 
programs. © pre ' aa 


3) The Southern Tllinois Collegiate Commom Mar ket , eu 


4 
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Career Nobility,, continted , Lass 
4 ‘111inote Valley: Community college [ogieaby} and William ae 
Rainey Harper College: [Palatine]: have "ladder" nursing 
' programs which give students the choice of either com |. 

pleting ‘the first year of. the nursing program.and taking 
_ the ‘LPN examination for Jiicéneure or continuing witth: the | 2 
“ sécond year and taking ‘the “associate degree examination... , 


_ Evanston Hospital Nursing Schoo]g Evanston: admi te’ students eo” Bae ae 
. with differing: learning: abilities, who. may progregs; in , a el 
. ’ « the’ surah. program according to their ewn pace. if eof vs 
Michael eese Hospital,. Chicago: operates an 7 =o oe 
‘ “program, for. nursing students who, because of, prior’ ‘dnade- ig . 
. quate. educational preparation, ‘do. not qualify: for admission ~ 


to schools of" 


u reing, oT 
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2 i: ky ~ Robinson and. Reres, Your Futufé. in Nursin Careers, Richards ee 
“wos. Rosen Press,.Inc., New York, 1972 | . nae aw 
& . 4 a3 Lysaught “Jerolle’e An* Abstract for Action, McGraw-Hill Book | ne ong aa 
. Company, a York, 1970 a a a ere, 
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ae. Professional “Organ zations Where More Information May. Be Obtained De 
o. _ American) Nurses" Association - eae “s oe fs de 3 
wy ' 2420 Pershing Road ° ‘. oT Ca 8 es hee oe 
Kansas: City, Mis ssourd | 64108. ae ne a ee 
* - Nattonal - League. ‘for Nursing . =. . - ae iad! re ae 
10 Columbus. Circle ne = fs SS Bue eee Se 
". . New York, New York 10019... ae os. = 
. ot * , _ ee * mee = a a : .. 
To. Broaden | “Your Understanding : ; : . , le . a 


er for work int a howpital or nursing home to learn if You. 
Hae = i 


migh want ‘to bea nig se ; F 5 a 
-Visit schools, hospitals,. and nursing homes during ' ‘pen house er “ 
“-Where a clib’ exists, join a high school future nurses organization 4 
“Write gro schools and professional organizations ar co att — + 
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as medical= ~durgical, intensive care,’ 


‘For he etude: whatGante A: ‘disect 
“pediatrica, or ‘psychiatric. Thete-is 


“and frequent patent’, ‘céhtact but who . 


does’ not choose a career in profes-  - - “an increasing demand for men as: li- | 

.sional. nursing, - -practical: nursing +. @éhsed practical nurses; especially, in 

- could: be: ‘rewarding: alternative, The the area.of psychiatr{e and rehabilita- 

licenséd: ‘practigal nurse (LPN) works’. .;.) tion ek | re Net, Oe ee 8 a 

withsproféssi ough nurses, most, , often in oN ie Ge 
, the,.capa ities of. assistant . and bedside ‘ge ee ra vas 

nurse... The. ‘LPN. functions as’ an assist- | a Qual ifigations ant ation ™ 

ant 28 complex.and critical medical ‘sit- +. 


2 At ones cone ig a career in ‘prac~ 


"uations. In situations where the pa- Agi 


tient’ is not critiéally 111 and the pro~ . tical nursthg , should shave a strong de-: 

. cedures: are fairly simple, the LPN “hasy Z ' sire: to. -help all kinds of. people. | “The 

. more responsibility and, while. not en=, - situations chat ‘confront LPN's daily’. 

- tirely independent, nevertheless func- may be deprpaathe, ugly, even trauma- soi 
, tions. without on-the- ‘spot supervision. .’ tie. And al gh hospitals are very. 


clean places in which, to work, working 


we 

e 

Ee 
wate 


. The LPN attends to néarly all: the directly with sick and disabled. ‘pekgons os 
patient'a:. ‘bedside needs: | changing. the. sometimes brings the. LPN: .dhto: contact ' 
‘+ linens, . bathing. the patient, feeding ae with,yripleasant sights: and odors which ] 
. '% ‘(when necessary), and assisting in per- amust be dealt: vgrh The: work frequent- =" 
“sonal hygiene,, rooming, .- -and physical, “°, ly involves a -16t. of ee 
mag _movement. also perform such | tasks - and ‘lifting. Good physical health as a8 
@ - as checking ag pcording temperature ” - welj as emotional stability, patience,” ' 
_) * #4 blood pri goods soa atoeee -  *,» -taet, and understanding are key Ne 
m4 drugs and he In sthe event’ of ~ qualities wanted;in a ‘Potential, ce es 
4, an emergency, the TPN " erijag ‘where: to, w ppest et nurse. ar? a 4 
, seek hetp, and, . ‘whén. helpigee found, will” € , a" , 
_ assist: int the’ emergency | voyk. “The LPN - Educational programs are condiecedl : 


mae sterilizes' equipment, preparts dinpltem: by in vocational schools, technical schobi's::” 
: and facilities to be used, prepares. the Y . some public high schools, adult .educ 
patient for whatever special treatment ~ tion programs, hospitals, and. commuyii 


- is to be under gone, _ and applies first,. Pa ; colleges. Entrance requirements vary : 
aid when necéssary.'.At all times the .-— .. some hospital programs. require ‘the/'s 
‘LPN, should be observant fdr;any signs = ° ~=+dent to have a high school diploma or “8. 
an or symptoms in. his/her patient (89° which =~ ‘equivalent while others do not (check a 
should be reported to a Gostor: or pro~ -»  . with the proftam you are interested in) ;. Pa 
fessional nurse. |. _ > , community colleges require a high school: : 
: a a “. diploma or its equivalent for admission ~ 
<Secuse of the expanding profes- — '. to the school: Trainin . usually. consists. cae 
: stonal responsibilities of registered : 4 of one year of aoubined scadetic work, 
nurses, the. LPN is: ‘providing a large . . ,and clinical _experience 5 high: school 
share of bedside nursing care. LPN's : Peqerams. may last- ‘two years." i. 
'.are employed in hospftais, public health  —. -. Tae ween a) . oa 
: “agencies and rehabilitation agencies, - - oc ae. oe bee fo, . 

+ private homes, -physicians' offices, " a a tg ag 8 : 
clinics, nursing homes, and such special © ge Ss te SO gee Ree, 
institutions as psychiatric hosp} tals Or. = Pet ee ae ae ee gs ee, oe ee 

@ - children's hospitals. Many, LPN's.pre~ e+ week se ee eae C. 
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Most ‘licensed practical nurses (LPN's) are employed in. hospitals; others 
work in extended care facilities, home health agaticles, industry, doctors’ 
officeg,: and in private ‘duty with individual patients. Allowing for 

populat fon differences, Illinois has fewer LPN's than is average for oe ‘ 
other states. Illinois has a somewhat higher. ratio: of registered pre re 
_ fessional nurses than is average for all stiites, so'‘that may affect the * 
“utilization of: and need for. -LPN's. “In 1974 employment: prospects for. < 

- practical nurses. were! very. good in Illinois, and ‘were expected. to remain 
very good for. the foreseeable future. ; 
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Salary a edi Mee os ; ee 
' ” ei By 0° a ae ee 
A eatary, are conducted by the Aiterican ee Asboclation’ La, mid-. 
1973°indicated that the average beginning salary. fgr’ LPN's ind Illinois can 
a hospitals was slightly: over $500 per month, “The average ‘salary for: -. 
alee . all LPN's working in hospitals, was, $565 per’.month. . Generally, salaries © 
for practical nurses ee pooue 73% of those pate ‘to professional a 
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_ complete a written ease Ie administered by-the state. Since ‘the: 
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roe" the: ‘possibility in some states for! Licensure without completing an” 
- approved program for licensed practical nurses. This is the exception 
not: the rule and does not currently exist as an option in Illinois. 
The usual route Ior advancement. ‘Of; ‘the: ‘nufging career is throtgh * ok ce x 
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1 roe. educational preqaratton, do not qualify for admission to ‘schools 
; ee oe of nursihg. tie es 7 _ a wet . o 
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; Anéticen Nurses’ s" Assopiation, Facts About. Nursing 172-73 a 
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_ “The Journal. of of Practical Le 
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48 ‘New York, New York 10019 
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“To Broaden Your Understanding : a 
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Ny : “Volunteer for work in a. hospital or nursing home: to eaeh if you cic sm, 
ae a de Ay golgut want to be a nurse 
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_ 7Where'a club exists, Jorn a high school future nurses opgeidrattop. a 
7 -Write to schools: and professional organizations 
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Nursing. assistants in hospitals and 
nursing; homes help nurses in providing 
nany #@ervices related to the comfort and 
_ welfare of patients. Nursing aides, the 
term usually applied to female “asaistants, 


help practical.and professional nurses by 


“eg _-transport’ patients usinguwhegt hairs. 


‘performing less - -gkilled tasks in the care 
of patients. ° 


Orderlies and attandunts: “occupational. 
titles usually applied to male nursing as~ 
sistants, assist practical and professional 
nurses. by performing a variety of duties 
for male patients and certain tasks in the 
care of the physically i11, menent ey 41k, 
and cuiian:. ae aioe 


"Nursing “aides, orderlies, and attend~ 


ants do the following work activities: . 


«bathe, dress, and. undress’ ‘patients 

assist in: personal hygiene. of patients ov 
-serve and collect, food’ “trays ‘and help” 

feed.patients | who, need assistance .° .: 


gr afd them in walking ae _ 
‘take. a id record témperatures,, rupee 
‘xespiration rates. -and -£qod: intake 

_ and ‘output, ag: Mected Rie” 

apply Le: bags! and: hot. water | ‘bottles. 
. give alcoliol. nubst oe em core 
~clothe fen © Bd ni greparatdarg for’ % fh 
_: examinations "hadyt béatmen tq’ idjre- °* 
“main with. Chega jo eS 
~collect charts, 


and deliver, theft. to authorize 

‘reollect dirty Linen. and*store clean Sa 
linen ~ ; ie eos 

“| vanswer signal, lights and bells to’. +." 


determime, patients‘, needs . 

* ereport ah unusual conditions or "a: 
a ee: ‘of patients to the oe 
_. charge. . 


bh pen. sgeantien t that _there ere. 
3 000 nursing assistants. an=. 
dn, 1972, of ae 


yy. 
’ | tonal .. programs. 


- fwiisine asszsranr 


™. 


: taught by a professional nurse, 


& 
ae oa. 


eens and Education - 
#7 


‘Those: considering working as a nurs= 


ing assistant ought to have:a liking for 


people,, and considerable understanding 
for the needs of sick people. . The work | 
situations that the nursing assistant: 
frequently faces may be depressing,” ugly, 
even frightening. And although hospitals 


“are very cledn places in which to work, . 


working - directly with ‘sick. and’, disabled 
persons: sometimés. brings the nursing 
assistants into contact with unpleasant 
sights and odors which must be dealt with. 
The work frequently involves..a lot" ae 
atooping , bending, and lifting. _ Good’ 
physical health and strength as well as 
emotional’ stability, patience, tact, and 


aati are ‘desirable. qualities, 


* Although there are no standard edus ... 
cational requirements for becoming ‘a, i 


. -Snureing assistant, vocational, centers, 
“clinics, and: hospitals provide. ing 


uc: 

The on-the-jofi-Crain~ 
ing programs givey by: ‘clinics afid hos- ". 
pitals. often “include *¢laseroom fastruc~’ | 
tion, demonstrations and practice, . a 
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rere Junior ollege 


_ Champaign 61820 ° — — eee 7 


Spoon River College 9° 
Canton 61520 © : a 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN NURSE: ASSISTING ~ ILLINOIS 
a 7 ; x ; ~ . | A 
eecuiiced Special Teaindng: 


Secondary htely 
offer: nurse aa 


Nurse Assistang) 


Carl Sandburg Cok 
oe 61401 


Joliet 60436, Ce ay 
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Meitenry County : college ip SN eo! 
Crystal Lake 60014 _ aii ‘ 


* 
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Parkland College 


¥ 
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ee sae College of East St . Louis 
East St. Louis “62201 oe * : - 
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“In 1974, salaries were ‘law, and ‘they will: probably coritinue to 
-be.. Low. ‘dn the coming. years. oTn ‘mid~LQ33 a salary study con- 


‘ducted. in I1linofs hospitals'indi cated’ that beginning nursing 
aides earned starting siiapies ranging, from a low of $260 per 


mopth' to a high of $574 per month. Average starting salaries : 


AL dis. were 8 monet, for. : begaaning workers, and $440 


ara 


receive be ea ‘greater: ee 4 subpeant tatty. 
sh r pay. : : 4 
ony ¥ ; ‘ies , . ’ : * oe : - “a. ; Pat ; ad 
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Pu dishing Company, Pricey New York, ah ae 
cok, caer. 
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Professional organgzations Where | ‘More Information May Be. Obtained s 


To seghinict Your Understanding 
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fee . 2S 
: + ’ ae er 


agen rd 


. (Nurging assistant have n¥Sprofesstonal Stganizetion. “Local,” 


_gho8pitals and nursing employees ‘are a source of: information ‘about. 


3 bic aati pf the purging: assistant) 24 : 
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ae es ' ay * 


* Sf ete ee ae 
ee a a la) : : o - a oe z ‘ 
P ayieies ‘a. hospital ore g home. ae tatk to inursing asgistants; 
practical nurses, » ind eget nurses ab ut their work | : 


iteontact the ‘personnel = da of a.lJocal hoap tal and find}-gut - 
e 


about salaries, ‘fringe nefits,. did 4E there are any real ®& 


_ opportinitiés for. evgntudtiy,recelying a epapan tT eamgemeee 


~ and, arigace bes me Pe 


a, 


th mst “néapitais ‘there is no upward career nobility. In other ° 
' words), there are no opportunities fdr nursing assistants to 


‘In 1974 there were numerous. jobs avad lable foth nureing acetetents:. 
“attendents). There, will continue s 


to, be job openings “dn chettoetng yearg. 
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Any surgical procedure involves 
a concerted group effort. on the part 
of doctors, nurses, and’ technicians! 
Each performs a ‘spgtific role ouiee bene- 
fits the ghealth of thé patient. A pri- 
mary person.on the surgical team is the. 
nurse anesthetist. He/she is’ responsible 
for administering the pain-killing drugs «.. 
and/or gases collectively known as anes~~ 
~ * theties. Anesthetics-maintain the pa~, 
| tient in a painless state during the 
seeea course of an operation or the se 
v "ox a baby. "= & oe 


for: “ede ing up rhe necessary cape 


af 


; for Opérations and testing equine ht to 
.dnsure proper function. When. Ratient 2 
‘oa arrives for Surgery >. the nursé, psthe- |: 
~.* eS tist’ positions him, ‘Pecords higtpLood 

ss pressure, respiration, pulse, blood 


‘type, and when the hee ate éady, - 


are applies the anesthetic. d@etion, the 
“* + "nutse anesthetist: ae pf s-operation : 
2 : medications’ for intravenous infection . 4 
er + dugg prescribed by. the: supervibing. Wee ae 


Nysician, 
pee During an- operation, the nurge, anesz,.¢ 
‘thetist. poe the patient {nan amas— 
, thetized ‘State, either by regulating ‘the * 
gas and oxygen flow or ‘by: administering 
intravenous injections. He continues to. 
keep a-constant record of the patient's 
w vital life signs ‘and informs the doctor 
«of any> change, in ‘tHese signs.) Z 
2 e tog ‘Following @ if operation,’ the. nurse 
. .. } » anesthetist deaiace: in moving the pa- 
~ . ©. tlent t6 the. retovery room, perlodically 
ay checksthe patlent for undesirable symp~, 
> toms due to the anesthesia, and submits 
‘a post-operative report to the physician 
‘in charge. Additional duties include ' 
dissembling and. sterilizing equipment, 
removing supplids, requesting addition- 
al supplies, and repairing any defec-"” 
‘tive equipment uged in anesthesia..* ay 
vas 6. Most nirée- anesthetists work “in hos+-— 
Speeds. : “A* few are. employed ; “by dentists | ; 
4 to. adminigter ‘anesthetics to dental, 


& patients. if . fs S- e S 
S 2 4 eis en % 
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ere Programs are 24 months, in my ASNT 


Qualifications and ‘Bducation 


i 


Paracna: interested in this field Finer 
ought to enjoy, being helpful to. people - : 
undergoing surgery: and childbirth. They. 
‘should. be able to learn to work undef 
“stressful conditions, and'to reacte’ 
quickly and efficiently on occasions | 


- “when: paerente develop sa dala -symp~, 


toms. Maan 
- In order. to become. a nuige aneché~rs. 
tist, a professional nursing | progtam: | 
and at least one_ ‘year of nursing ex a 
perience must be completed., ‘Follawing +s...” 
_that, a professional training program « - 
in anésthesia is required... Most of = 
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. (Prerequisites: | completion ‘of a. -profesatonal nursing progran and regiatriat on. 


. . as a*nursé (R.N.), plus at least 1 year: of work experience as a nurse dn’ wy? 
acute care unit. Oftentimes, a college chemistry course'ig also required. fo oh 
2 ~ [graduatés G£ hospital nursing programs would be viewed as 6 Jacking dr: chem- : on 
dstry]) a oe ie uC 
moe . ‘ae ; : ae \. Dan, ; “5 : ae " r 2 bia 
‘Required Special aind i neg training, prograii in. anesthesia, Me beg 
a. Ca es 4 months in féngth, except. appetee in length . ae 
fo ; e noted: as . ie. = 


Decatur 162586. 


‘htcHengy yospteal 
- McHenty, .. 69050". 
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& Presbyteridn-$¢. ‘Luke's Hospital, . 
1 Chicago : 60612 ee ea 


oe ” ae 
: Ravenswood Hospital. ee a 
. Chicago 60640, e a tan ' ‘ oi 
ee Meg = oo, es 
* Sts Franeté Hospital. pte ae ; v) ya ae 7 
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Employment Prospects: . 
ny in 1975 employment prospects oa: Tlinois and ‘in che} nation were vary: 
| ee * . good. Smaller hospitals were experiencing more. ‘difficulty thah. 1 af: 
‘ones in attracting nurggsanesthetists to workMwr them due te™inore » 
_éxXhausting. working cong fhions and somewhat lower gplaries. Ove Alby 
fete xpected: to _Femagge-very’ good: during. “the Text, 


a “employment prospectg 
ae 


He decade.” * ' “a 
. 7 me rie “40 ‘ Bs ae Pee es: ae Secu’ wie 
ea 5 ‘ a? : Fi aie 7.80 oe i : a, 


oie wt 
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: Salary | ‘ _ 
, Starting salaries in LLlinois for? nurse anesthetists, ranged, from” 
to $20,000 idn 1975. . Salaries vaqteesed: ‘with added woEk experience, and | 
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“With the péeyuulanon of. ssuivcessful’ ‘Work experience, nurse anesthetists 
rat és over other ae, 


Aves 
iw may become. 


may assume supetvig ory and poe responsibil 
“nurse. anesthetists ° Those with, an, interest, dn teachi 
‘instructors th hospital educational programs — the ppaper sete of, 


we 
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ea _ hurse anesthetists. 5 
i ati — ? n : ; . é ; : - : ge ae 3 ; : .* # 
ra : ‘ a ‘a ; a oa fs ~ oe ‘ ne? 7s : ; uy a! a 
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t cre Vac re 
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Hospital or thursing. hoine, oa 


their work Ze. 


-do volunteer or paid. york. related to nursing. in, a 
~talit- to nurse anesthetists and. other ‘kinds of nurses” about. 
oe ae 
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‘the home health aide. 


‘condition. 


Nursing agencies and social ser~ 
vice agencies concerned with assis- 
tance to the homebound have come to 
rely with ‘increasing frequency. on 
a relatively new category of worker ~- 
The home 
health alde, sometimes called home 
aide br visiting health aide, is in~ 
volved with the physical gnd simple 
health needs of the homebound, or 
disabled person, 


‘ee 


Typical aseignment s might include 
bathing or exércising a convales- 
cent person or sémi—invalid;: seeing 
to it that the patient takes his 
medicine; keeping in touch with the 
nurse or doctors, as to’ the patient's 
The health aide would also 
assist in the preparation of meals 


and help feed the peetene: 


The agencies oat likely to 


employ and assign these workers 


are Local health departnents, wel- bg 
fare dependents, private social ; 
work agenties, hospitals, or com- 


munity voluntary agencies, 


Qualiffiéations. and Education 
; Pers ons consider ing becoming : 
home health aides should enjoy .- - 


u 


Training ! te Pies . public 


health agencies, welfare agencies, 
visi ting nurse agencies,’ bicoaeet dl 


cies, Btate and ‘commindty mental ‘\ 
health agencies, hospitals, which pro- 


vide home care services, and cpmmun- 


work, 


Pr 


helfing ‘people who cannot ade~ a Or 


quately help themselves in doing 
routhnme daily activities. Aldes 
shoulN be able to accept the inabii- 
ity oi patients to fully take care of 


‘themselves. . - 


ERIC 


Home health aides are reeruited 
primarily from among mature women who | 
have had experience in bringing up 
their jom families, and also from among 
young people seeking job training. 
Training courses range from 40 te 
120 hours,, and combine instruction in 
homemaking and home health care. 


oe 


ity colleges: The courses include 


. training in household management, nu- 


trition, infant and child care, and 
personal care. On completion of class 
trainees receive on-the-spot. 
“training, working under the supervision 
of a‘public health nurse, social work- 
er; occupational therapist, nutrition- 
iet,'or other health professional. 
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JA Fun tox Provided by ERIC 


Required Special: tr ning: Training of at Least 40 hours, and usually ~ a 
‘ / 120 ‘hours, in most cases provided by the _ 
agencies which will hire those completing the 
training. Such agencies include: public health, 
welfare, visiting nurse, ‘voluntary, family and 
* children's service, ap and comunity mental 
health agenctes, In addition, some hospitals 
€ _ and community (junior) colleges offer training 
; ‘programs. .(For moke information, contact 
agencies listed above or’ the following commun ty oe 
7 colleges.) I 
. 4 Poneneee = Home Health Aide | oe : ah : : 
a ow oy. . ve ety 3 ; 
; = Danville Junior College 7s, 
Danville 61832 , a . 
a + Parkland College 
ae — Champaign 61820 
7 . " | i = . 
a Se State Community geting of Rast. St. pee 
ae “o, Agst St. Louls 62201). ” ne 
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| HOMEMAKER ~ OME HEALTH AIDE ~ Further Information | 


\ 


| Employment: Prospects 


-In L974, the National Council for Homemaker-Hone. ‘Health Aide ‘Services 
- atated that, ideally, there ought to be 300,900 homemaker—homée health 
aides ‘employed in the nation, whereas there were actually only 45,000 
employed part-time and full-time. These were: virtually all women 
and they tended to range in age from 40 to 65.) It was not possible 
to determine 1974 Illinois employment prospects.’ In the coming. 
_ years, employment prospects for the nat ion asia whole appeared’ good 
due to the trend toward recognition that it is frequently desirable to 
care for children,’ the elderly, andthe sick.in their homes, It was : 
expected that the eventual acceptance of this idea by the federal 
\, government would result in greatly increased aid to agencdes training 
| and employing homemaker-home health aides. t - : 


a : “f 7 : = . \ a 2; 
atid . ; de a , 
Salaries were’ generally low -- oftentimes at the minimum hourly wage 
— level. Efforts to increase salaries, significantly were being made. . 
Lo In larger cities, some experienced” homemaker -home health aides earned 
ae as much as $7,000 - $8,000 yearly." , az 


4 
4 


@ Care - Mobility 


“4 \ Within this field there are opportunities for assisting in training, | 
‘m£d-Llevel supervision, and the,assignment and record keeping of the 
‘activities of ‘homemaker~home health aides. Some homemaker-home ‘hea 


Valdes work in a specialized setting, such as assisting a therapist. 
the care of physically’ or mentally handicapped persons. 
\ ; ape P 


Further Reading, = 


7 "hone 


National, Council for Homemaker - Home Health Aide Services, .Inc.- 
67 Irving Place - 6th Floor : ; 
New York, New York 10003 ; 


oo ea . : . ae 
Professional Organization.Where More Information May Be Obtained | 


; To Broaden Your pagers eae ss 


-yisit an agency emp loying homemaker-home fealth aides and talk tf 
an aide and to 4 supervisor of aides ° 


7 Ss, : * - * 
-wurite to schools and contact agencies which provide training 
. of Fy ‘ = 


-write to the professional organization 


. ae a aa - ; 
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F a na 1 : ws : ms i ke : : : 
; a. The operating reom technician {ORT] 'Qualification’s and Education 
. ,ie' a vital member of the surgical team. : ee % 
‘ ‘ids /her duties are numerous and es'sent tal -* A'student desiring to become an’ 
to the smooth functioning of the doctors: . operating room technician should be 
and? nurses involved in an operation and/ ~ tS a stable and reliable. These 
or delivery of 'a- baby. The technician. are two qualities that are at a pre-- 
, SUESEN ee under; the direction of the oper-° “ mum in the operating room. .0ften 
ating room supervisor who is-a registered the atmosphere ts quite tense,- the 
\Knurse. Under the nutse's supervision, doctors are under a lot of strain, 
¥he technician prepares -the, operating and a patient's life may be at stake. 
-feom fog surgery; arranging and steril- , he ORT must be able to function well 
izing the equipment, and instruments to | under these circumstances. He/she 
‘ 1. Yecwsed., Supplies of such fluids as Es must: possess good judgement, under- 
.. |, plasma, blood, and glucose are also , Stand. and respond to directions quick- 
, “checked and maintained by, the technician, ’ “dy, and be able to anticipate to some 
incase they should. be needed. When the extent the meeds of the other mem-~ 
patient arrives, the technician assists in bers of the team. -In addition, the 
the proper positioning of the | patient. If ~ prospective technician should have 
specimens are ‘to: be: taken or dressings . good physical stamina -- ‘Operations 
@ applied, che technician: assists in these. . very, often mean long hours on one's 
ws tasks. At all times che'technictan is ° feet. 


_there to comfort and, reagsure the: patient. : : 
a e Operating room cectindlosy programs 


As the operation begins, thre ORT + are usually one year in length and~ ~ 
may be called pais to assist the anes- : are offered throughout the country in| 
thesfologist. During the operation; hospitals and community colleges. The 

. he/she assists: ae sur georm, - handling .“  ‘prerequisite.for a program is usually 
. . ail the sterilized instruments and Z a high school diploma or its equiva~ | 
equipment. Following an operation, lent. 


ae ORT helps to clean up the opera~ , fn ee 
ting room and prepare for the nest ope r— ; a 
ation. . 


Operating room technicians are em- Mai ok ms 
ployed in hospitals and large clinics 
having a surgery department. Because z 
most training prdgrams are either at . 
hospitals or, in the caSe of community Se oo se 
college programs, taken partially in: i. whe 
affiliated hospitals, most technicians 
find employment at the hospital where 
_ they were trained. 
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. ® 7 ba : 7 | i 
|" BYUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR ‘JHE OPERATING ‘ROOM TECHINTC TAN - ILLINOIS: Tae 
: = : ines : - gs ‘ ; i ade = * Pe 0 | : Hog 3 ‘ t Z ss 
: ~ oe » yt ctr ty 8 _ oN 
- - Requpred Special Traintyg: Either 2) Sinevoun aeaay hind eee Jop ° 
; = . fc]iAigal experience ina hospital 6rec} > 
' b) l-yeadr program for training as an oper-. 
ating room technician in a community colpege . 
' a is . \- | " n oe : . 
: ES fu 2 
Operating Room Technician : at ‘ 
** ; ; | . 4 1 
Belleville Arda College . | ~—_- Parkland College, i 
Belleville 62221 Champaign . 61820, 
\ . j ro : | “ih F s 
\ a ste ar : 
\ a . Blessing Hospital Rend Lake corte 
Quincy 62301 r ‘Ina 62846 \; 
Copley Memorial Hospital — . St. Elizabeth Hospital 
Aurora 60507 °' * 4 Granite City 62040  .. * 
ee ® . . 7 
; . Decatur’ Memorial Hospital Ste Johngs Hospital 
@ Decatur 62526 a Springfield. 62701 . 
mo : ‘J1linois Central College ° Triton College - 
East Peoria 61611 °. ‘River Grove 60171 = tem 
Kaskashia College , a William Rainey Harper College 
. Centralia 62801 vs Palatjne 60067 .- 
Malcolm X College 
Chicago 60612 bs 
re . Moline Public Hospital : , : | tes 
Moline 61265 — ' m - 
Moraine Valley Community College 
Palos: Hills 60465' 
. ; 
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_ Tr 1975, emp Loyinent prospects ‘in Illinois were excellent, and were... / 
expected. to ‘continue to be geod for the next decade. ee | 


~ . +f 

: 4 : aati! ; r : F ‘ | 

= _ F - : ey: ¥ , i 
oo ae ‘ 4 . ; 


‘Salary oa” 


Beginning salaries for operating toom technicians in the Chicago area a 
» ranged from $3. 00 to ‘$3.50 per hour‘in 1975. ‘Elsewhere in I1linote | 
‘ galari¢s were somewhat lower, averaging $2.65 to $2.85 per hour. Oper- 


_ atifg room technicians with. five years of work experience received about a 
. $3.25 per hour dn pore outaide of ‘Chicago, and somewhat more in 7 ; 
a Please: eS & ; ; ; va “ft 
| career Mobility : a P eat eo ae: 2 


operating room decinddtane wee wnder the direction of a “raglater d. 
nurse3- “thus. there are no opportunities for capable operating room | 
technicians to advance to supervisory positions ' em other operating 


© 


; Ne room, technicians. In some cases, an outstanding/operating room tech- 
- J. ntefan may be assigned to a surgical team which erforms very complex 
@ -" « gurgery-“such as open heart surgery. “Somettmes she/he will then re-. 
~ Pe ceive higher pay. . After a few years of work éxperience. in surgery, . 


or less often, in the delivery, amargency, or “recovery rooms ofa. - 
. ...* | hospital, many.operating room technicians ‘Jeturn. to school to become 
i. Pie “nurses, After becoming registered nurses, many of them return to phate 
oe work dn, the operating room setting, but this time with expanded re- - a 4 


‘ 


ae sponsibilities and higher pay. In a-few cases, operating room, tech- 
, nicians are'‘not employed in a hospital, but are hired to work exclu-- 
sively! for one or more surgeons, . . ; 


fod 


i: 
aye 


rther Reading oo, 


Or Tech, a journal published by. the: Association, .of Operating en 
* Technicians, ‘Inc. : 


Kinsinger, Robert: E., Hiver -ctesiehNechatetana,’ alse G. ee) ; - ; ag 
BB Publishing compen Chicages 1970, pp. 158-165 : a ar oe \ = 
. Professidgnal Organfzation Where More ere tay be Obtained,” 
P _ Association of Operating Room Technicians, Inc. al a ; \ ; 
7 ar 1100 West Littleton Boulevard,* Suite 101 - i ; 
ial Littleton, Colorado 80120 : - 
NM " . ae Bs 4 
ge : ‘ a ; 
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ba cance with. o] erat rie room technicians, nurses, and “surgeons 
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-write. to schdols and ‘the professional seen = 
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' The band health of our gecpie: errs 


as much on the prevention of iliIness in 


people and ‘in making héalthful the environ- _ 
ronment. in which we live as it does on the 


treatment of the sick,. ‘Injured, and dis- 
abled. ‘The prevention of the conditions 
that result in a contaminated environ- 
ment ds the mutual concern of the en- 
vironmental and public health profes- 
These health workers have a , 
diversity of educational experience 

and backgrounds. 


The nation's growth and produc- . - 


tivity, have contributed to many complex - 
environmental problems that serious- 


ly challenge man's health and well-being. 


Included are problems related to the 


_ pollution of air, water, soil, and 


contamination: of food; occupational and 


community stresses, noise, temperature, 
and vibration; imadequate housing and 
work environments; highway and home 


hazards; and radiation and other hazards. 


 Eavironmental health represents a 
diverse area of work; thus, it draws 
heavily on the well-established disci- 
plines, These include: chemistry, 
physics, and biology of many special- 
ties; hydrology; meteorology; ocean~ 


ography 4 engineering; sanitation; eco- 


logy; medicine of several specialties; 
law; mathematics; statistics; politi- 
cal science; economics; and social 
science. 

Persons in these diutinlines are 
engaged in. the following activities 
related to environmental health: 

1) carrying out, technical and admin- 
istrative-legal functions concerned 
with prevention and centrol programs, 
2) planning, pia pees ne and direc- 
ting gemeral and specific programs; 

3) ‘conducting relevant research and de= 
velopment; 4) conducting investigations, 
surveys, and surveillance programs; and 
5) teaching at all Levels of education 
and tradning - 
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This section is evacekned ‘basics 
ally with those fields primarily related. 
to prevention and control of disease 
and the delivery of direct health 
services to people. 


The environmental engineer applies 
engineering dnd scientific principles 
and practices to the prevention, con- 
trol, and management of environmental 


factors that may influence man's physi- 


cal, mental, and social health and well- 


being. 


Most. engineers now enter the environ- 


mental health field at the bachelor's 
degree level, having completed: curri- 


culums in civil, chemical, or mechanical 


engineering. .. 


The sanitarian, sometimes known as 
an environmentalist, applies his know- 
‘ledge of the principles of the physical, 
biological, and social sciences in the 
TOPEOVERENE control, and management 


- of tan’ 8 @gnvironment. 


Sanitarians perform a broad range of 
duties. 
and safety of the food people eat, the 
liquids they drink, and the air they 
breathe. They inspect food manufactur- 
ing and processing plants, dairies, 


-water supplies, and other. places for 


health hazards. They seek compliance 
with local regulations and with state 


They safeguard the cleanliness 


and federal laws relating to public health. 


They also plan, canduct, and administer 
environmental health programs, and pro- 


mote the enactment of health legislation. 


The minimum educational requirement 
usually is a bachelor's degree, with 


emphasis on the biological, physical, and 


sanitary sciences. 


Industrial hygiene | 
industrial hygienists, engineers, chem- 
‘ists, nurses,. toxicologists, physiola+ 
gists, dermatologists, environmental | 
hygienists, technicians, or other simi- 
lar occupational designations. Basic 


ersonnel include .. 


industrial hygiene activities include: 
the recognition, evaluation, and .con- 


2 


‘logists, and other scientific and 


technical occupations with: special, 


trol of those environmental factors 

that have an adverse effect on health, 
and efficiency of workers in places . 
of employment or among citizens of the ° 
community. These specialists are @s- 
sentially concerned with four categor- .. 
les of stresses: .a) toxic chemical 


training in the health aspects of rad 
dation. The radiation exposure prob- 
lems with. which they are concerned are | 
associated with the use of electronic — 
products, such as X-ray machines ,«ffar- 
ricle accelerators, microwave ovens _. 
and‘color television sets, radioactive 


; agents such as dusts, gases, plastics, materials, und nuclear reactors, as well 
and pesticides, b) phys{cal agents or as envirOnmental radioactive ¢ontami-  *'',. 
energy stresses such as excessive ‘nation. Their work 1s conducted prin- 


‘noise, temperature extremes,’ and radi- ” eipally in indugtrial, 
ations, c) biological hazards such 4s 
infectious agents and enzymes, and 4). 
other work-related stresses such 4 .: te 
monotony, rigors of work Process, amd 
equipment design. a ; 

7 Industrial hygiene personnel exa- 
“mine the work environment for tdent4- 

fication and determination of unheal- . 
thy conditions such as excessive noise 
and inadequate ventilation; for col~ 
lection of samples for chemical anéi- 
ysis; and for recommendations for the 
control of hazardous conditions. 

In federal agencies and in large 
industrial companies, they may alsy 
conduct research studies on toxigity 
of materials, analytical methods, amd 
field instrumentation. In such organ- 
izations, occupational health pragrans 
may' also be staffed with physicians, 

‘ ; nurses, toxicologists, radiation 
specialists, and Laboratory. personnel 
in offering a comprehensive preventive 
health program for workers. Industrial 
hygiene personnel in state and Local, 
official agencies provide various ¢on- 
sultation and technical services to 
workplaces within their jurisdiction, 

; Environmental industrial hygiene 
personnel are employed by manufacturing 
and other industrial and commercial 
enterprises, insurance companies, whi- 
e” 2 versities, federal agencies, and state. 

arid local official agencies. 


medical, re- 
search, or educational : institutions that. 
use radiation sources, and in health 
agencies. that: have responsibility for | 
protection of: the public health. * 


State and local public health. de- 
partmenta are the official government. 
agencies responsible for providing lead- 
ership in making the community. a health~ 
jer and safer place in which to live. 

The health department may administer 
“programs concerned with general health 
services, specific medical care services, © 
‘and/or environmental control related to 
health. With few exceptions, the 

health officer or commissioner {s a phy~ 
sician who usually has had public health | 
training and experience. The health) 
officer, as chief executive of the health 
department, administers the direct ser- _ 
vices for which responsibility is assign- 
ed to his d&partment by law. He.also . 
assumes leadership in stimulating com- 
munity-wide cooperation and action to 
strengthen gaps in health practices and 
services in the area. 

In larger public health departments, 
the work of.the health officer is bol- 
stered by a public health administrator. 
This executive has responsibility for 
organizing, planning, and directing such 
-functions as budget’, personnel, procure- 
ment, legal and related administrative 
services, and paxha ps statistics, re- 
search, and other professional programs, — 
He has professional competence in admin- 
istrative practices and procedures, 


Radiation protection personnel 
at the professional level include health 
physicists, engineers, chemists, bio- 
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‘Lology. 
“public health analyst or specialist. 


public health nurses 


a 


‘particularly as they relate a public: 


health programs... Hia training may 
have been in a school of public health. 


A apecialist frequently included 
on the staff of larger health depart- 
ments is the, health program ‘analyst. 
This person dea pl a planning specialist ° 
~~a professional expert in his ‘own : 
right, with basic training in some field 
auch as statistics, economics, or soc-- 
He may also be known as a 


_ The director of each program in the 


‘health defartment probably has on his 


ataff£ a health pro. ram representative. 


This position requires someone with a 
bachelor's. degree, although he may not 
be trained in a specific health pro- 
fession:t «This public health represen- 
tative or public health advisor takes — 
part in promoting public public parti- 


cdpation in new. health services, pro- 


gram planning, and fact gathering. 


Another “‘dmportant specialist in 
the public health department is the > 
Working in set- 
tings such as community ¢linics, hos- 
pitals, schools, industry, and visiting 
nurse associations, it is the responsi- 
bility of the public health nurse to 
provide family- and communityecéntered 
services such as the provision of health 
education and prenatal care information 


for expectant mothers, caring for bed- 


vidden patients, making referrals to 
community social service ageneaas and 
to physicians. 


“% 


Qualifications and Education 7 . r 


The several fields described in ° 
this section require a variety of per- 
sonal and educational qualifications. 

The following pages, 9-A-4 to 9-A- .- 
6, “Educational Programs in Public and 
Environmental Health," ‘are only a par- 
tial listing of educational programs 
which are appropriate for persons con- 


sidering public and enyironmental 


* * 
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» health professions. 


educational programs more directly 


gineering, in the cases above).- 


ew 


5 * : ¥ ms ' 
Therefore, stu- 
dente interested, for indtance, in ~- 


. public health nursing ‘or environmental 


engineé@ring,. should also iedrn about 


& 


to the field (that is, ss or en-' | 


: t . 3 " , i r i a ~ 
~~ 2 $ . 


“*S EDUCATIONAL ‘PROGRAMS IN PUBLIC AND ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH = ILLINOIS 
% . 7 : , . = F ; 
e@ ied | (Persona with a college ‘degree in environmental ‘Or . pyblie Wealth may 


fy -pursue a variety of kinds of..employment , depending on their e educational | 
oF background,. their ceabiihas “tala the, Job eer ; 


} ) ~ : 7 ae . P if io 7 ee = es wee i 
Public'Health — . 4 ; es x 4 pl ae ‘ f ef ; 
Ps Governor's State University (prevaquisdte: 2 years of college; 
; “ Park Forest South 60466 a offers bachelor's. degree in "Human 
Le RS SS ee eg us = fe 8 ‘ "Ecology" with an orientation in. 
Ss . : ao ; environmental planning) 
: Northwestern University). © =: (prerequisite: a bachelor's degree, 
Chicago *.: 60611 + “+ preferably with a background in the 
_ ar aciences; program is 1 year, after | 


» Which a master's in public health 
(M.P.H.) ig awarded 7 ” 


Y 


‘School of Public Health . (6iters two programs-prerequisite, for 


ss ’ University of Illinois _ both: a bachelor's degree preferably 
. ' ‘at the Medical Center Campus . . with a background in the sciences.1) 1- 


year program, after which a master's 

in public health (M.P.H.) ia awarded, 
2) 2-year program after which a master 
of sclence in nae health | (M.S.P.H. i 


@ A re is awarded 
, * . ' ‘. ; r : . 7 * ¥ 


~ 


a4 a | Environmental Health . - 7 
; ; So " ¥ * é re : . 
a _ Governor's State. University . yy (prerequisite: 2 years of college;- re 
\Park Forest South nose ee _. offers bachelor's degree programs 
\ oo - : , 8 os dn environmental analysis and environ~ 
< os a , mental conservation; offers master's 
. S48 6 an , degree programs in environmental 
Na 2 ; : analysis ba environmental management) 
* Jllinois Institute of Technology (offers oe éhvitonmental engineering 
\ sea ere . major through -the doctoral level) 
P . ; 
\ Iilinola State Ualwarsity . (offers a bactielor's degree program a 
—— Normal 61716. . only in environ mental health through =. 
: : . the Center for Allied Health Profagsdons): 
Northwestern University (the. Engineering Department’ of the 
Evanston 60201 , Technological Institute offers,an inter- 


disciplinary bachelor's degree program 
in environmental enginéering) 
a. 


i 


\ 
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i e! - ‘ 5 
: 7 : te : 7 
a 7 ‘, - . ; oo ne S (. : ui 
: wy : : Salt ae ee See ee ee 2 <2 2 ee ae < do. 
“ MDUCATEONAL PROURAMS IN PUBLIC AND ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH --ITLLINOLS, Continyed. ° Qe 
oe 7 ' 7 * : a ; : : n , : Pe) 
. ‘ : ¥ . ; . mr; 
; = Southern.Illinois University. (ofters’ dni! option - "Thermal & eel 
 y. '. Carbondale -62901 ee : ‘mental Engineering" - in the engineering 
_ ot major. Program is ‘through. the maatee 8 
—— " degree level) 
Sas c- University of ‘Illinois © . (curr{eului in general engineering F He 
al i Urbana: 61801 a offers a concentratiod in enviton-*' 
a a — a pe, — mental quality; depar tment of civil 
yo oe Oe —s _ ; engineering offers master's and doc- 
oS 7 - ‘ ss 6 total degree programs in »"Environmental 
re : Engineering in Civil. Engineering"; . e 
is P é * 3.4 z "  calso, the Envirommental Studies Pro- - 
, gram provides coordination and support 
‘ 5* _ for the 'development.of inter- and ~ 
; . , > multidiseiplinary programs of + ‘Yésearch, 
‘ ° , teaching, and public services in the 
- ies - <j - general area of environmental studies) — 
‘ ; : _ 7 : = ’ . . an 
@ - . Env¥ronmental Health Technician ‘ — * = 7 oe a 
-" (Some of the programs listed below give preparation only in yater technology; | 
* others include instruction in the areas of air and food as they relate Of 
* to environmental nea kel) 4 : ; | 4 
; a. : 
Carl Sandburg College | (1-year certif icate program in public 
Galesburg 61401. r - service ~ water division option) ~ 
Loop College . (certificate program [22 semester. 
Chicago 60601 hours.in length] in wastewater 
a 7 ; technology)” " 
“~e r 
: oa 
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Oliwe~zar-vey College © 
Chicago: 60628 


Prantia Stace Colrega 
Chicago Kalghts 40421 


Roczs Vallay Corlese 


eal 


“EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS Th PUBLIC AND SiV=RoDMEN 


tal Teeth Techaic jar, con zinued- 


Kal HEALTH - ILLINMtS, Continued 


dy 


Q-yeat agsociate degree program 
pius 2 certificate programs (11 
and 15 serester hours im length) 


_ {n ent rooterital . control te¢th—- 
nole gy) : i 


(QQ-year agsociite degree pro gr aly 
_imadr, water, and wastewat er 
cone rol tecthmology)’ 


(2-year associate degree program 


Pockford 61101 , in occ wetional health and safety 
a sectno logy —a program concerned 
— with the detection and remedying 
“ee ; of healthy hazards in work set~ 
$ = cir. gs) 
Shave @ CALL ege (three lsyeas certificate ptograms 
Ullsn 6 2992 1) wis tecwiter t reat ment te chrnol og 


2) water treatment technol ogy, 
3) wt-er,vastewater techno logy) 


(2-year associate degree program 
in occwetional safety and health 
-—-a program concernad with the 
det ect lor: amd remedying of safety 
and healeh Faazavcds in work set—- 
clr gs) 


Triton Co lle pe 


Ever Creve 60171 


(lS 
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PUBLIC HEALTH PROFESSIONAL / ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH PROFESSIONAL - 
Further Infermation 
Employment Prospects 


There is a need for capable public and environmental health 
professionals in Illinois as well as elsewhere in the nation. 


Our society's increasing awareness of the importance of main- ae 


taining the health of all our people means there is a growing” 
need for public and environmental heaith workers. ; ; _ 


\ 


Salary 


There are a great many kinds of work included under the heading 

of public and environmental health professionals. The education 
and experience necessary .to enter these fields differs greatly. 
Therefore, it» is not possible in a paragraph or two to meaning~ 
fully discuss salaries. Salaries are comparable to those earned 
_by health workers with similar background and experience. — 


* 


Carour Mobility ; \ 


A number of kinds ct public and environmental health work requires 
skills possessed by persons with bachelor.'s degrees’. On the other 
hand, many §obs which require the conducting of research, the super- 
vision of others, or the administrdtion of a department or oxgani-~ 
zation, requite advanced college degrees and successful related 
work experience. Persons ‘with the appropriate combination of edu- 
cational background and work skills can find opportunities for 
advancement within a single organtzation or in other organtzations. 


Further Reading 
weiss, Laura Hurstein and Spence, Ann Bennett, A Guide to the Health 


Professions, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Printing 
Office, September 1973, pp. 11~ 26, 45-58 


Journal of Environmental Health, « journal pub lished by the National 
Environmental Wealth Association 


Amerie Journal of Public Wealth, a journal published by the American 
Public Health Assoctation 


Daniel M. Witner, tosabe lle Price Walkley, and Lenor S. Geerke, 
Introduction to P a2 lieal th, 6th edition, 1973, New York: 
MacmilLan and Com; 
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PUBLIC HEALTH PROFESSLONAL / ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH PROFESSLONAT - 


Fur ther Information, éontinued 


Professional Organizations Where More Information Nay Be Obtained 

iinois Environmental Protection Agency 
0 Churchill Road : : i: : 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 a . 


Lo hoi 
ot ie ne 
OH! 
a! 
Cy 


.«Mational Envitonmental Health Association 
1600 Pennsylvania Street 
Denver, Colorade 80203 


American Public Health Asgociation 
1015 18th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Assoclation of Schools of Public Health 


1825 K Street, N,W., Suicd 707+ a + at 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


to Broaden Your Understand ing 


<visit your local (or nearest} pubile health department: to fet an 
idea of. the kinds of health services it provides 


cbeain volunteer or pald work experience in a health cure facility 


switte co schools and professional organizations 


' 


ERIC 
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= The great eer of attentiorge- 
cently accorded our environment: and ria 
pollution, of dt has given rise to a new 
techtucal health worker: . the environtien- 
tal health technician. A graduate of a 2- 
year community college program in’ environ- 
mental health technology may work with 


scientists, engineers, sanitarians, urban . 


planners, or other specialists concerned 
with environmental protection, gathering 
data for use.in determiming ways to im- 
prove the quality of our environment and 
bring a halt to‘its growing decay. The 
duties of the environmental health tech- 
nician are waried. They may involve 
working in the field, gathering data and 
samples; they niay involve extensive labor~ 
atory testing‘’and record keeping. The 
inspection of £o00d processing plants, 
restaurants, cafeterias, public rest- 
rooms, and public swimming areas or the 
operation, maintenance, and supervision 

of waste water and filtration plants are 
other Activities that involve the environ- 
nental health technician. 

Environmental -flealth technicians can 
be found working fin public health de~ 
partments, housing departments, hospitals, 
university environmental health depart- 
ments, nuclear power companies, -industry, 
and agriculture. 


Qualifications and Education 

A strong interest in and concern for 
the environment are primary qualifications 
if ome is to gain satisfaction from this 
field. Im many cases an enjoyment of the 
outdoors is helpful as much of the tech- 
nicien's work may be done outside. For 
those employed in a laboratory setting, 


an aptitude for performing technical labor- 


atury procedures would be useful. In 
many work situations, it {1s important for 


20% 
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the health technicdan to record infor- 
mation, analyze end summarize it in 
writing, and then present, it orally . 
in a persuasive mamner. ~ 


Education for becoming en environ- 
mental technician involves 2 years of 
study at a community college in the 
field of enviwonmental health tech- 
mology. High school courses in science 
(biology, chemistry and/or physics) 
and mathematics Calgebra and geometry) 
would be good preparation for Later 
coursework taken at the community — 
college level. A college program in 
environmental health technology would 
probably include additional chemistry 
and math as well as zoology, gnicrobio— 
logy, English and public speaking, and 
courses directly related to the field 
such as air pollution control, water 
pollution control, food and milk sani- 
tation, and svtronnentél health ad=- 
ministration. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL UEALTH TECHNICIAN ~ Further Information — / 
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Emp lo yment Prospects 


%, 
In 1975 employment prospects for environmental health say ecuoei 
were quite good. It was believed that they would improve, gomewhat 
dn future years. i 


Salary \ . . i Pa 
In 1975 beginning salaries for graduates of 2- ~year pry/grams in en- 
vironmental health were between $¥,000 and $9,000 pef/year. |Typical- 


\ 


ly, technician salaries increased ‘slightly with gach! year of work _ 
_ experience. a . ; a ” : 
Careez Mobility t 6 
. (4 


In many cases, the scope of the responsibilities of environmental . 
health technicians does, not increase with acc wfnulated experfence. 
Technicians perform 2 great variety of duties; ofteritimes out-of- 


doors. Promotién to supervisory positions if not likely without 
the completion of a bachelor's degree ‘in en vironmental health or a, 
related field. a. 

Sa f ‘ ; 


r 


“Turther Reading 


Journal of Environmental Heaith, a journal published by the National 
Environnentat-Wealth Association 7 


« 


* » 


Professional Organization Where More Information May Be Obtained 


National Environmental Health Association } 
1600 Pennsylvania Street 7 a 
Denver, Colorado 89203 i 


‘lo Broaden age eee 


-visit your local public health department and talk to the technicians 


working there about their work . - 
obtain paid or volunteer employment with your local health departmegt 


... -write to,8chools amd the professtonal organization 
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‘people he hopes to influence. 


Health Educator 


It is the function of the health educator to give 
peuple the facts about health and discase sO ate will 


ies. 

The health educator tells people about the dan- 
vers of smoking so they will be persuaded to quit, 
the importance of regular health checkups so they 
will get them, the hazards of overweight so they will 
eat sensibly, and the importance of polio “shots” sé 
they will get them. ; 

This states the function of the health educator 
i simple terms but the process is much more com- 
plicated, 

The health educator seldom talks directly Co the 
He works. instead, 
through a wide variety of intermediaries in the com- 
munity teachers. club leaders, “health — officers. 
public health nurses, trade-union program directors. 
Scout Jeadgrs, community group leaders, and others. 
Through these intermediaries he reachés a much 
larger audience than he would by, himself. There is. 
however, another reason for working through them. 
These are “opinion molders’: they have a personal 
relationship with those -being educated and are there- 


_ fore Ikely to have a greater inflyence with thems, 


- for example. keep on/smoking 


theless, 
> ether educational 


The health educator will meet'with groups of 
these intermediaries and work out health education 
programs, with them to'be incorporated in their regu- 
lar daily activities. He also prepares orfidirects -the 
preparation of guides for conducting these an 
tional activities and the materials (Icaflets, films, c 
hibits. slides, posters, cle ) that are going to be ne 

The health educator also wor kse with another 
type of intermediary— the mass media “(newspapers, 
magazines, radio and talevision, trade newspapers— 
organizational newsletters, ete.) He cither -prepares 
or directs the preparation of the appropriate articles, 
Features, photographs, which can sbe used by the 
media, or he ane with MMe sella eee or ee: 


re} 


the influence of the “health i ee is -excended ‘G 1 


vast audiences who could not otherwise be reached. 

Admittedly contact with the public through the 
ssirable than personal contact. Neve r- 
as of 


media is fess 
sitas thé maxini of health education, 
efforts, that) many methods are = 
uscd” tu complement and reinforce each other and to - 
have a cumulative effect. 

The ultimate goal of heatth education is ac- 


“tiggr—zetting the person being educhted to take the 


necessary. steps for preservation of health or safety. 
But chis goal is not always achieved, Most smokers, 
no Mgatter haw many 
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times they pave had the danger pointed out to them, 
Few people use their auto, safety belts, despite the 
repeated messiges on television on the importance.of 


using them. The dangers of alcohol and drug abuse: 


are being repeatedly dinned into the minds of young 
and old, yet alcohojism and drug addiction continue 
to ‘increase. Considerable’ health education goes on 
with the populations of “inner cities” and ‘ ‘ghettos..”” 
Yet, much of it 4s ignored. 

The ‘éducator “has recoghized that it is not 
enough just to point out thé hazards of ¢ particular 


practice or the “advantages of another. There are all 


on 


sorts of obstacles to perception and approptiate ac + 


tion. These might, be emotional resistances, language 
barriers, social and economic barriers, Psychological 
blocks. and so on. 


Whatever they are, iti is the job of the health cd- - 


- - ucator to idermti fy and then devise methods to ‘over- 
come them or sidestep them, Otherwise, education 
will have no effect, or, to put it more properly. edu- 


cation will not take place, since education is more ; 


than*informat ion—it is successful motivation for cf- 
fective action. . . 


. 2 ti 


health educator may use various techniques of inves- 
tigation: interviews, surveys, community studies, to- 
gether with the insights pained from psychology and 

* , sociology. | 
A basic tenet of the heath educator is that 


made by the individuals involved. Nevertheless, he 
accepts a responsibility to ‘provide access. to all 
sources Of information and experiences needed by 


« - the individual so he can relate desirable health prac. 


tices ito. his personal goals, aspirations, and values— 
“the things he cares about. : : ‘ 
The\heakth educator thus serves as a psycholog- 


. ical stage- Actter—stimulating people in the cemmun?. 


ity to regognize healfh problems of which ‘they may 
be unaware and to work for their solution. Such 
“+ — problems might have to do with pollution’of the on- 
vironment, chronic discase, overpopulation, drug 
abuse, or any of hundreds of ills which plague our 


‘society today, The health educator knows that con- 


structive group action can often accomplish wonders * 


in behalf of health. Even more importint, when ped- 
ple themselves work together to solve a‘problem of 
common concern, they will arrive at the solution 
which will work for them. oi 


_ 
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final decisions about health practices should be: 


To get at the bottom of these resistances, the 


Moving png with an interested group when it 
is ready to adel. the fezdth educator will help its mem- 
bers set up effective working relationships with other 
uroups community—schools, 
churches, healthy agencies, welfare organizations, 
labor unions, and the like. Perhaps the healthseduca- 
tor will assist them in organizing a conference, plan- 
‘ning. a) neighborhood cleanup campaign, or develop- 
ing a television series “dramatizing poor health condi- 
tions th farm labor camps,’ He may. contact re- - 
f ‘sources, Coordinate interagency efforts, or administer 
other dspects of the programs Whatever his duties 
may bd in any particular case, his aim is to encour- 
age more effective individual and group action de- 
signed to maintain and improve ‘the’ health of people _ 
, throughout the community, ; 
The health educator is prepared to use any num- 
«per of, very ig sea methods of communication— 
whatever the situation calls for. He is expert in a 
variety of individual, group, and community edu- 
cational approaches, as well as in how a wealth of 
‘ educational media and materials can be used most 
effectively. He experiments with new educational, 
“techniques, such as closed circuit television and teach-} * 


interested in the 


ing machines, to find how they can be’ utilized opti- \, 


‘mally in the health field. Sometimes he helps a group 

ereate its own educational materials—an experience: 

which often leads to greater learning than could ever 

result fram exposure to the most polished profes- 
' sional teaching aids. % 


SAmurtirnes the problems in taking health action 
lig snot with the community, however, but with the 
eo peaple providing health services. Clinic, hours may 

be arranged more for the convenience of the profes- 

: sionals thay of the public Clinic workers may be 
curt and impersonal in their treatment of the people 

they serve, Advice may,be given in technical terms 

rather than in language that people can easily under- 

stand In those cases, the health edutator’can play an 

important role by helping other health personnel 

“plan and deliver health cate in ways which the com- 
munity can and will use, Similar!y, the health edifca- 

tor ofteg bas a job te doi educating legislators and 

other policymakers Chat consumer intgrests must be 

yonside red, Te) planning and funding he ealth programs. 


With major changes aking place in the delivery 

of heath care at local, regional, and national levels,. 
participation wf health educators in planning groups 
‘bs inercasingly in demand. By secking, the involve- 
ment of all pefsdéns who have an interest in the prob- 
' Jem, the healjh eeecator helps assure-that it is under- 
good front cach of the many’ dimensions which bear 

Con its salution” He utilizes group skills and under- 

standings to aid cach member ef the planning team. 
express Ins own ideas and listen: fo other points of 


> 
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_ 
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view. He helps define common goals and stimulates 
and guides discussion as necessary to help the group - 
reach tts own decisions. and determine how they will 
be carried out. Thus, whether helping a ghetto neigh- 
horhood to, plan its own health center or helping rep- 
reseniatives from State agencies to agree on needed - 
regional medical facilities. the health educator Belps 
people to help themselves by bringing needs and‘ re- 


sources together to create new partnerships for 
health. - , A 
Frequently, improying health .care involves 


training—for health workers who need to keep. 
abreast of new knowledge in their own professional 
disciplines through continuing education; for young 
people entering mew health careers; for neighbor- ¢_ 
hood health aides who will help to improve health 
communications among the poor: for ditizen volun- 
teers who are teady to assume new cominunity 
leadership.’ Here again. the health ctlucator can cop- 
tribute ty better health by consulting on the develop- 
ment of. training programs, by suggesting creative 
methods, and even by training the trainers them- 
selves to be better teachers. 

Health celacators, then, ‘are niodein pioneers— 
seeking new understanding into’ human behevGk: , 
new ways to apply this knowledge in health educa- 
tion, arid new approaches: to building stronger and 
healthier Communities, 


Qualifications and Education 


Health education is a relatively new profession; 
consequently, individuals with many kinds of back- 
grotinds have been and are now working as health 
educators. Some have strengths in administration or 
social welfare, or public information, or community 
organization. Some were at one time in nursing, 
-tcachinggsegvironmental health, and similar occupa- 
tions. Many of these’ people, whd saw this new field 
of education developing and liked its looks, rein- 
forced their college background where necessary. 
especially in the physical and sotial sciences and ed- 
ucation, Some went on téprofessional study tm “the 
field, of health education. 

Today the- requirements for becoming 4 quali. 
fied health educator are more. exacting, and all the: 
signs point in the direction of strengthened profes- 

« sional. standards. Leadership pasition in the field re- 
quire a master's degree. This includes triining in 
fundamental public health areas, such as diséase 
control and environmental health... It also. includes 
in.depth preparation in educational program plan- 
‘ning and theory and methods analysis of health edu- 
cation problems. Most master’s degrees in health 
education age offered by schools of public health, al- 
though a few universities without such schools have 


t } 
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recently betn accredited to 5 Spovide such- training. 

funy of diése. institétions have’ available financial 
assistance of one sort-or anothet-to enable deserving 
Qa to complete their. professional training. 


An increasing: number of colleges and. univefsi- - 


ties arc now offering a bachelor's degree in confaun- 
ity health education. These programs. (with instruc- 
tion in the biological and-social sciences and basic 
‘health education skills) prepare the- staderit for 
many community jobs .as:well as for "graduate study if 
he so desires. A bachelor's degree ‘with a blend of 
broad, solid courses in phystology. bacteriology. 


‘, chemistry, biolggy. educational and social psychol-. 


ogy, sociology, hd cultural anthropology. also pro- 
vides the ‘base ager innings uctied f for admittance 


~ More ands. more Gpenings ‘also are becomihg 
‘available for health education aides: and assistants. 


Background requirements for such positions vary, . 


and training usually takes place Of}. the job. Never- 
_ theless theré is‘a considerable intetgst i in developing 
-* a 2-year college program for health education assist- 
ants, leading to an associates of ,arts degree. As with 
the bachelor's degree prograin, 
which is contemplated would prepare the student for 
a job immediately upon, ,,completion of training; as 
well as provide him with the basic schooling neces- 


sary for admittance to the ext step of the career 


ladder, a as 
Doctoral degrees —traditionplly the highest aca- 
demic degree available-—are als offered in public 
“health education. Many doctors in this s 
- “needed now, and more are expected to be needed in 
the future, to meet rapidly growing deMand far te- 
search and evaluation skills in health education and 
for teachin institutions of higher learning around 
the word” 
Students planning a career in this field should 
mens te seo about the educational require- 


. ments ‘gf the schools in which they are interested. 
Some schools offering’the master's slggree also re- 
quire a certain amount of practical'ihork ‘experience 
prior to professional education, Some agencies. have 
special paid positions for career ° “deVelopment in 
health education, and others offer exciting jobs for 
volunteers: Getting involved in a community health 
project, a neighborhood health center, or a hospital 
cline fs al © good experience for the would- be ‘health 
‘educatoré Opportunitics to devélop skills in commun- 
ication and public speaking, leadership techniques 
and geoup work, commpinity organization, and’ edu- 
cational methods shoutd ‘al be welcomed. * “ 

Like workers in many other health occupations, 
the health educator needs to enjoy people and work 


well with them. But something more is needed in 


play a variety of roies successfully according to the 


ae 


QO... 
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the , A.A. degree’ 


cialty are 


terms of personal relationships. He must be able to . 


wf - . i 


demands of the situation. At. times he will work in a 
behind-the-scenes capacity, helping other's start and 
carry’ out projects for. which they” properly” get’ ‘the | 
credit. At timks he, must be able to help people 
caught in conflict understand each other's point of - 
View while he maintains the trust and good-will of afl 
parties concerned. And. at times he must be the pea- * 
ple’s advocate until.they | come forward to speak for 
themselves. ~ ; - 


_ since the health, educator oe with people, 
his “greatest * satisfactions come from people—from |. 


seeing them take action which will lead to better in- 
dividual and community healths from watching them 
develop’ their ability to solve their own problems, 


from sharing their sense of achievement in doing - 


something they didnt know they could do. 


a 
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EDUCAT LONAL~PROGRAMS 


* Required Specfal Training: 


f 


IN HEALTH EDUCATION - ILLINOIS 


Depends on the kind of emp] oynentiilest red 
generally, a bachelor's degree in health educi- 
tion is the minimum requirement for employment . 


, Teaching health occupations education or hygi: ne 
in thé public secondary schools requires teacl.er 


Health Educator 


Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston 61920 


) 


George Williams College 
Downers Grove 60515 


Iliinois State University 


Normal 61761 


southern Lllingis University 
Carbondale 62901 


certification. - 


(bachelor's degree program) 


. 


b 


(bachelor’s and master's degree 
. programs ) 


‘ wah MW Be : 
(bachelor's degree progianiys”* rf 


= 
‘ 


(bachelor's and.master's degree 
programs) le 


s 


Southern Lilinois University 


Edwardsville 62025 


Department of Health and Saf 

Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 61801 


t 


Western Illinois University 


a 


(bachelor's degree program) 


ety (bachelor's degree programs in 

+ school health education, community 
: health education, school safety 
education, and public safety educa- 
tion; master's degree programs in 
_cqumuni ty health education and 
public Wealth education; doctoral 
nee health education) 


(bachelor's degree program; master's 
degree program in community health ( 
education and school health a 
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Salary 


Further Reading 


HEALTH EDUCATOR™= Further Tatormatton 


Employment Prospects 


There is a growing need for community (public) health educators in 
Illinois and elsewhere. New programs and s€rvices such as Compre- 
hensive Health Planning, Health Systems Agencies, Health Maintenance 
Organizations, Regional Medical Programs, Neighborhood Health Centers, 
Model Cities Health Projects,. Maternal and Infant Care Programs, Com-- 
munity Mental Health Centers, “Migrant. Health~-Projects, and Patient 
Rducation all have included health education positions in their staff- 
img plans, In addition to these new program developments, a variety” 
of special projects on smoking and health, drug abuse, alcholism, 
nutrition, family planning, safety, environmental pollution control, 
and consumer protection have required the gervices of community health 


‘ educStors. In 1975 the employment outlook in IlLindts and nationally 


was good and is expected to remain so, during the next decade. 


stay 


Starcing salaries for those en a bachelor's dageee ‘in ‘community or 
public health education was approximatély $9,000 per year. Persons 
with a master's degree in community health education received begin~_ 
ning salaries of $10,000 to $14,000:\. Experienced individuals earned ° 
from $15,000 to $27,000 annually. 


‘ 


Career Mobility - 


- Persons interested in comnuntty health education should eventually 
‘plan to obtain a master's degree in public health (MPH) or a master 
of science degree in public health (MSPH), preferably from one of 
the academic institutifns accredited by the American Public Health’ 
Assoctation. The attainment of such a degree would enhance the 
individual's chance of| obtaining a position of significant respon- 
sibility. — 


American, Journal of Public Health, a journal published by the ‘Amerécan 


Public Health Association, Inc. . 8 ~ 


Health Education Monographs, a journal for public and community health 


educators 


Matthews, M. "Some Trends: in Schools of Public Health,” American Journal 


of Public Health, March 1975, pp. 291-292 
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HEALTH EDUCATOR - Further Information, ' 


2 


Professional Organizations Where More Information May 


American Public Health Association, Inc.. 
- 1015 Eighteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Society for Public Health Rducation, (ibe Me 


655 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, California 994102 


é 


To Broaden Your Understanding 


eeietand talk with a public health educator tn 


regional or state health department 


-write to professional organi zations and schoola 


a? 


Continued 
+ 
$e Obtained 


our local, county, 
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The health occupations teacher is a 
' trained allied health worker who instructs - 5 ~ 
” ‘others in his/her profession. The, duties 
,of the health occupations teacher vary with 
‘ the level of the educational program ‘in 
_ which he is involved. In a high school 
health occupations program, the teaching 
done may be aimed at introducing students 
to a variety of health occupations and/or 
teaching the basic skills of some health \ 
professions. At the community college and : 
aie college or university level, the health Sere 
eccupations teacher usually teaches know- , 
ledge and skills of his specific allied: 
health profession. For example, a respir- 
atory therapist would teach the theory of 
blood gases, as well as how to use machines 
to measure blood gases." , | 


_ Depending on previous experience, edu- 
cation, and interests, a teacher of an allted 
health profession may choose to be a teacher 
er administrator in a high school, communitly 
college, college, or hospital set thing. 4 


Qualifications and Education : 
Allied health workers thinking of be- 
coming health occupations teachers should 
be. good practitioners and be enthustastic 
about their health professions. In addi- 
tion, they should have a strong desire to 
educate persons to becoming capable, em- 
pathic health team members. They should be 
responsible, cooperative, and able to esta- 
blish good rapport with their students. 


Educational requirements vary; a mini- 
mum of a bachelor's degree is necessary 
for teaching in high schools. 


‘ aan ‘e 


7 


oe 
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, f° : 
‘(Prerequisite: educational preparation as a health practitioner; experience 
desirable) 


Required Special Training: a* minimum of a bachelor's degree in health 
occupations ‘education 


? i et 
‘ ) 7” ie 


iw Health Occupations Teacher 


My Governor's St oe University” (offers bachelor's degree program in |. 
Park Forest: South 60466 “allied health sciences education" -~ 
Te prerequisite: 2 years of college; : 

* offers master's degree program in 


“allied health sciences education") 


s 
u 


Department , of Vocational and | (bachelor's degree program prepares 
Technica] Education allied health practitioners for 
’ University of Illinois teaching in secondary school health 
Urbana 61801 : Occupations programs or for teaching 
others to be practitioners in an 
, . , Allied health profession; master's 


degree program is for teaching others 
to be practitioners in allied health 
professions, or administering such 
Z an educational program, usually con- 
w& ducted in community collages, univer- 
sities, and hospitals) 
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¥ Information 


EmpLoynedst ‘Prospects 


WLE the: expansion of certification and accreditation requirements 
Sn the, | professions and the need for qualifded educatozs 
of these™health a lt the outlook for empLoynent in 1974" © 
was excellent. 


Salary . ” 


in 1974 salaries varied greatly, depending on previous work 
experience, acadetike qualifications , and the nature of the employ- 
ing inetitution.” § ; 


Career Mobility | : 


By 


Competeht, experienced health occupations teachers may rise Co 
teaching positions in institutions which confer. more prestige and 


higher Sareea tay assume administrative tasponsibilities. 


tae 


t 


Further Reading 


None 


Professional Organizations Where More Information May Be Obtained 


(there 1a no profesastonal organi zaticen; interested students should 
write to the educational programs listed on the previous page) 


“To Broaden Your Understanding 


~visit a health occupations teacher at a high school and a college 


~get experience in some form of teaching activity to see £f you, have 
the ‘interest and potential to become an effective teacher 


-write to schools 


‘ 
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- Medical lustrator 


At one time, the work, of the medical ilusttator 
was lnited ta. drawings and charts for medical jours 
‘nals, textbooks, ‘monographs, and similar publica . 
tions. 7 
“Today the medical illustrator’s activities have a. 
“much broader scope. He interprets medical informa-.. 


. tion by many kinds of visual presentations, He may 
use’ drawings, models, photography, exhibits, and 


television. He works with physicians, research’ scien- 
tists, eduicators, authors, and others to record facts . 


and progress in many health fields. = - - 


‘Illustrators may work with specialists in. sib. . 
jects such’ as anatomy ‘(structure of .the body), pa- — 
thology (study of diseases), and embryology (de- | 
velopment of ‘the body). Medical education relics 
heavily on the medical illustrator’s work. The. health 
professions depend on the illustrator to produce vis- 
ual presentations for their own use and for the pub- 
lic. Scientific illustrations are-1f6w widely used in — 
general magazines, professional journals, textbooks, 
exhibits, and pamphlets, 

The medical illustrator’s art combines minute 
accuracy with technical versatility. He works in 
many art media—water color, crayon, pen and ink, 
air ' brush, pencil, wax, plaster, plastics. 

. Medical artists either work in a medical envi- 
ronment (hospital, clinic, medical school, research 
institute) or they free lance. Some combine the two. 


Qualifications and Education ; 
Students intending to Become medical illustra- 


tors should be science minded—with a creative in- 
terest in science and with the scientist’s capacity for 


' observation and study. They must have the. ability to 


observe with accuracy, visualize with imagination, 


and persevere in application. Medical illustrating is a 


not a career for everyone interested in art. It re-. 
quires these special combinagjons of talent. . 

- Only five universities in the nation 
offer programs in medical illustration-- 
either at the bachelor's or master's de- 


gree. level. They are between five. and 


seven years in total length. The first. 


years of these programs stress the bio- 


logical sciences and art;. the final . 
-years include human anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and instruction in the media 


tion. 
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"and. techniques used in medical, illustra-_ 
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ms EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN MEDICAL ILLUSTRATION - ILLINOIS. 


a ‘ _— , = 
5 F 


(Prerequisite: High school diploma or its equivalent) 


a On ; es: 
Required Special Training: -Either a) 5-year college program, of which 
the final 2 years or more are devoted, to 

- medical illustration, or b) a bachelor's 
degree in some field’plus a master's degree 
in medical illustration of approximately 
2 years in length 


’ 


Medical Illustrator 


School of Associated Medical Sciences © 
University of Illinois College of Medicine 


[ Chicago 60612 


a 
‘(a 5-year program) © 
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MEDICAL ILLUST TION = Further Information 
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Employment Prospects . - cei 8 eh Ss : , 


In 1974, employmént prospects for medical -illustrators were 
good. Employment opportunities in mectesh: att tended to be 
‘An the,maJor urban areas. 


en] ' : , 28 v ’ 


Salary — 4 : 
In.1974 beginning salaries varied greatly, but. yearly incomes 
‘o£ $10,000-$14,000 were common. The salaries of experienced 
persons varied greatly as well. The highest salaries were: 
earned by freelance illustrators;. re incomes’ were $50, 000- are 
$100,000. | : : 4 


= . 


Career Mobility ie 4 : _ | : oe os 


Experienced medical illustrators may Peach or adminieter in 
a university medical art program or perform a ‘variety of 
; _ illustration assignments in a hospital setting or veterinary 
‘ ™ clinic.’ Highly skilled persons may limit their work to.free- 
@ : lance assignments; pharmaceutical companies pay the highest. 
salaries for the services of freelance artists. For medical 
illustrators who wish to work in a non-medical field, their 
background is such that they can seek employment in pechntcat 
and. graphic illustration. 


_ Further Reading 4 ot . 


“ Journal of Biocommunication, a Journal published by the Aesoctax 
’ tion of Medical Illustrators and the Health Sciences . 
~~ Communications Association 


Your Future in Medical L1lustra- 
tion: Art and Photography, Richards Rosen Press, New York, 


1971 - a eae . 


Odgers, Ruth F. and Wenberg, Burness G., sateove, Introduction to 
Health Professions, The. C.V.. Mosby Company , St. ‘Louis, . 
a 1972, pp. 167-172 


Nakamura, Julia V, and Massy M., 
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MEDICAL ILLUSTRATION - Further Information, Continued” iw. 


Professional Organization Where’ More Information May Be Obtained - 
- ' Aasocidatdon” of Medical Illustrators =: | : 
6650 Northwest.Highway . 
Chicago 60631 oo a : 
_ Oo , . ™“ a 

To Brogden, Your Understanding — 
talk to a medical. illustrator about his/her work (contact a. Large , 
hospital, medieal center, or university to find the name of a 
nearby illustrator) 


-write to the professional organization. ead the school, 
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2 Medical Librarian 


“Year after year a: Vast store: of knowledge fccu- 
mulates in the many branches of medicine, in medi- 
cal research, and in scientific research related to 


i medicific. . This knowledge - is recorded in journals 


and other periodicats, text books, monographs, and 
other publications. 

These -publications, coming from every part of 
the world, are collected in the medical library where - 


_they are made available for. _ professional people 


needing them .for various purposes. What is dis- 


-. cussed in Bombay must be made available as quickly 


as possible to the health professionals and students in 
London and New York. - 


' Doctors, nurses, dentists, pharmacists, thera- 


- pists of various kinds, technicians, and health profes- 


sion students may come’ to the library for texts or 


monographs ‘on a subject of special interest. Or they 


may search the journals for background material or 


for research reports on the latest developments in... . 


their field:’ 

The medical and scientific ‘journals would also ° 
be used by research. scientists or research students, 
since these are the main source of information on 
what has already been done, and what is currently 


% 


being done in the field in which they, are working. 


Ordering, classifying, indexing, © and kéeping 
files and loan records of the. mhaterigls.j in the library 
is basic, but it is only the beginning of the job. , 

Readers and. researchers frequently call upon 
the specialized skills of the librarian to track down 


‘information on a particular subject, The material 


‘may be in obscure documents or scattered in many 


places, requiring a bit of detective work to find it. Tf” 


the document . is in another language, the librarian 
may bs called upon to obtain a translation. Fre- 
quently, the libratian is called upon to compile bibli-- 
ographies or provide a comprehensive review or ab- 
stract on a particular subject. 


Aside from serving in person, the bibsiian also | 


responds to mail or phone inquirics. Wherever. the 
question comes from, success in. finding the answer 
depends largely’ on. the librarian’s skill, Librarians 
may have only very general knowledge of medicine, 
but must know how and where to locate every type 
of information or material on short notice:, 

Medical librarians work in such places as 
schéols of medicine, nursing, dentistry, and phar- 
macy; hospitals; research institutes; pharmaceutical 
houses and similar industries; health departments; 
professional societies; and voluntary health agencies. . 
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_ slightly, 
_ school. for specific information in this area, Many 
schools offer postgraduate programs which may lead - 


Ina hospital, the service offered’by th 
library will depend on Many factors: th 
hospital conducts research arid training, the categor- 
ies of illness treated, and others. In some hospitals, 
there are separate libraries: the medical library, ‘the 
nursing school library (if there is a nursing school 
there), and the’ patients’ library. More. and more,g 
however, these are being grouped together under the. 
direction of one chicf librarian, with assistants in 
charge of the separate services, : 

In the school of nursing, the librarian is consid-' 
ered a member of the faculty. She is concerned with 
developing the school’s curriculum, mecting the ref- 
erence requests of graduate and student-nurses, and 
providing both groups with recreational reading. | 
' The librarian also plays an important role i in the 
hospital rehabilitation service. 

The Jiprarian serving patients will provide book 
cart services, develop programs’ of interest for pa- 
tients who are up and about, and visit hew patients. 
to learn about their reading interests. 


Qualifications’ and: Education | a 


_To be happy and suecessful as a medical librar- 
‘jan, the prospective student needs to have a genuine 
respect for the printed word—for the publications 
that record the forward: march of science, But the li- 
brarian deals with people as’ much as with books. 


Friendliness and the capacity to understand and 
share other people’ $ interests are important. A sense 


of humor, a well-developed | curiosity, and good 
imagination are great assets. 

The bachelor of arts or bachelor of science de-- 
,gree.is required for entrance to any of the53. schools 
of librarianship in the United States accredited by the 
American Library Association. 

A. program taking 1 calendar year beyond the 


. bachelor degree leads to a master of science.or a 


master of arts degrée in librarianship. Since admis- ’ 
sion requirements of the individual schools,-vary 
‘the candidate is. advised to write to the 


to a docton of philosophy or doctor of library science . 
degree. - 

Good reading knowledge of at least' one forcign 
language is necessary and a fair degree of fluency in 
several is helpful. . 
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(Prerequisite: bachelor's degree, preferably with an emphasis in the 
aclences). - ae ; 9 4 : 


ce 


Required Special Training: A 1-year progran/ in medical librarianship 
‘ after which a master's degree is awarded. 


Medical Librarian 


ie . 
‘lay Rosary College 
‘os - . Ghdeago 60305  . , 


University of Chicago a 7 8 i 
Chicago 60637 ° - 


University of Illinois 
Urbana 61801 — 
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bo 8 _ , MEDICAL LIBRARIAN - Further Information 
= Emp Loyment Prospects | ‘@ g. 2 ; — fe 


In 1974 the number of. job openings in medical librarianship was 
smaller than in previous years.’ However, graduates of Illinois 
educational programs in medical library st{ence were. able to find 
positions. In the coming years with increased federal support for — 
health care, it is expected that there will be more employment 
Opportunities for medical librarians. “eS 2. 


Salary \ 
In 1974 beginning annual salaries for medical librarians working in 
medical school libraries and in hospitals were $9,000 to $10,000; in 
governmental agencies, $11,000; and in ‘pharmaceutical companies, $12,000. 
Experienced librarians with increased responsibilities earned salaries 


Career Mobility . ce a 


Many medical libraries employ a number of medical librarians at several 
a8 levels of. responsibility. Medical librarians wishing to do related 
e - work. can move into other areas of librarianship or into the fields of 
medical communication or medical publishing. Persons outside the | 
medical likrary profession and. who desire to enter the field will find © 
_ a bachelor") degree background in the sciences most helpful. - 


= 


Further Reading. - 


Science Research Associates, Inc. Me 
. Brief No. 218, Chicago, 1973 


dical Librarians 


‘ Occupational. 


Professional Organization Where More Information May Be Obtained 


American Library Association Medical Library Association, Inc. 


ee ee eo ee . 919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 | Chicago, Iidinols, 60611 
To Broaden Your Understanding. — | a 


-talk: to a librarian about his/her work 

~visit the medical library of a college of medicine, pharmaceutical company, 
or hospital ' — = 

“write to schools and professional organizations 


iy - : - - 
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Medical Record Administrator 


It is the responsibility of the medical record ad- 
ministrator to sce to it that for each patient in the 
hospital a complete, continuous, and accurate record 


~ is kept from the time of his admission ‘to the time of - 


discharge, 


checked: patient’s medical history, results af’ the 


‘physical examination, diagnosis, laboratory findings, 


medication, 
and others. 
From this record all hospital professionals in- 


temperature readings, progress, notes, 


A great deal of material ‘must be gathered and’ 


- . The obligation to kecp medical records confidential - 
‘requires ‘a alone sense of responsibility and aid 


volved in, the care of thé patient can tell ata glance | 


what treatment has been carried ‘out and what treat- 


‘ment is being planned. 


When a patient is discharged from a hospital, 


_ his medical record is ‘sent to the -hospital’s medical . 


record department. There it.is checked for accuracy 


dnd put in files for future use in the event the patient 


-should return. 


To maintain the accuracy of the medical record, 
the medital record administrator makes sure that 
uniform peas terminology is used by the various 
members af.the staff who make entries in it. 

The nel 


al record administrator is responsible 


not only for thé content of each record but also for. 


maintenanee of all of the records in an efficient med- 
ical records. library. She follows a recognized classifi- 
cation system in coding diseases, operations, and 
other factors, She indexes information from the rec- 
ords,. sets up catalog’, and controls the traffic in 
case records, 

The medical record administrator also prepares 
medical ‘and statistical reports. upon request. Most 
hospital administrators request daily, weekly, and 


‘monthly reports from the medical record depart- 


ment. These reports are used in directing eperalons 
and formulating policy. — : 
At present only. 4,000 registered medical record 


administrators are employed. in this field. About 


10,000 facilities need their services. Job opportuni- 
tics exist in hospitals, ‘clinics, neighborhood health 
centers, medical research organizations, health de- 


partments, nursing homes, and government agencics. . 


There 
schools for medical record technicians, 


are also: teaching positions in eecrenyed: 


‘istrator ‘are orderliness, 


Qualifications and Education | 

accuracy, and precision, 
Since the duties involvé working with very busy phy- 
sicians and occasionally with worried patients and 
their families, poise and patience are essential traits, 


tion. 


‘Important qualities in a medical record admin-— 


A minimum of 4 years of study following high _ 


school is required to become a: professional regis- 
tered medical administrator. There gre alternate pro- 


grams of study, One is a 4~year program ‘in a college - . 


or university giving a bachelor degree in medical re- 


‘cord administration or medical record science. The 


other is a 12-month course in a hospital certificate 
school following 4 years of college study with spe- 


cifle background in the biological sciences. On com- 


pletion of either of these programs the graduate is 
eligible to take the national registration examination 
for registered record administrator, signifying profes- 
sional status in the medical record field, 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS+ IN MEDICAL RECORDS - ILLINOIS | 


; *s : i] 
= 7] Medical Record Administrator 
| Required Special Training: | Either a) bachelor's degree in medical record . * 
a a ' administration or b) 1-year certificate program 
- 4n medical record administration for those’ already | 
having a bachelor's degree in another field, 
. (There are no certificate programs in Illinois) 
School of Associated Medical Sciences (Prerequisite: 3 years of 
‘ . University of Illinois — ‘= gollege) ¢ 2 ities : 
at the Medical Center = _ ic ‘Program is 12 months in length 
Chicago 60612. me 3 after which bachelor's degree 
ra tae 7 is awarded j , 
Illinois State University | , es (Prerequisite: 2 years of 
Normal 61761 } college) ' 
Program is 2 years in length 
after which bachelor's degree 
is awarded 7 
f 
Medical Record Technician ey & 8 \ & 


@ _ Required Special Training: Either a) 2-year,degree program in medical record 
eo technology or b) l~year correspondence course from 
the American Medical Record Association or c) l-year 
hospital diploma program in medical record tech- 
‘nology (there are no 1-year hospital programs in 
_ Illinois). ae 


Belleville Area College College of Lake County 


Belleville 62221 an Grayslake 60030 
- Central YMCA Community . College ' _ Moraine Valley Community College 
Chicago 60606 ; Palos Hills 60465 
u | bee ; . Illinois Central College - . Oakton Community College 
' . East Peoria 61611 — Morton Grove 60053'— 
7 ~ Thornton Community College 


South Holland 60473 
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MEDICAL RECORD ADMINISTRATOR - Further Information 


"Employment. Prospects te ¢ 3 


In 1974there were approximately 300 medical tecord administrators 
in Illinois. The demand for administrators was quite strong and ‘en=~ 
_ploynent PERApecke over the next ten years appeared good. 


Salary © hg 
In 1974, peaceind eee for inexperienced ‘medical record adminis~ 
trators were about $9,000 to $10,000 in large Illinois cities. and 
somewhat’ less in smaller communities. Experienced administrators 
earned considerably more than beginning ones. : 
4 es 


Career Mobility 


Medical record administrators: who wish to conaider other health- 
m ‘related work’ may enter post-graduate college programs in education, 

: public health, health education, or business administration and after 
that find employment as a medical record educator or as a medical 
record administrator in government or other organizations. They may 

find positions as instructors in medical record technician programs 

@ in community colleges or medical record administration programs “in 

universities. Frequéntly, they serve as part-time consultants to 
._ the record departments of smaller hospitals and nursing homes. 


Further Reading 


Medical Record News, a Journal, ee by the American Medical Record 


“Association 


_ Odgers, Ruth F., and Wenberg, Burness G., editors; Introduction to the. 
Health. Professions, “1972, p. 103-108 


Professional Organization: Where More Information May be Obtained ~ 
American Medical Record Association 
875 North Michigan Avenue, Suite 1850 
Chieago, Illinois - 60611 
To Broaden Your mies 
-visit a_medical record department in a hospital and talk to the 


people working there about their work 
& 2 -write to schools and the professional organization 
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Medical Record Technician 


~ 


The medical record technician — 


works in the medical record depart- 
ment of a hoapital, nursing home, or | 


clinic. Like the medical record . 
administrator who supervises her/ 


“him, the medical record technician 


must maintain accurate records of 
This information is 
needed by patients, physicians, in~- 
surance companies, health care fa- 
cilities, and in cases of federal 
health programs like Medicare, the 
federal government. ; 
Neditcal record technicians 
in smaller health care facilities 
will probably perform a wide Tange 
of tasks and those in larger hos~ 
pitale may specialize in only two. 
or three aspects of medical re~ 
cord work. Among the duties the 
medical record technician may per-~ 
form are: filing medical records, _/ 
reviewing medical records for com- ” 
pleteness and accuracy, typing med- 
ical reports, compiling statistics, 
and supplying health information 
to other persons or agencies. 


Qualifications and Education 


Since the medical record tech- 
nician's work consists largely of 
keeping accurate records, she/he 
must be able to handle large amounts 


-of information without often mak- 


ing mistakes. Such office and cler~ 
ical tasks require patience. In 
order to be reasonably satisfied 


_ with medical records work, one 


should enjoy and have ability in 
performing clerical tasks invol- 


Soe os. 


. ving sonetaerante detail snd _re- 


quiring a ail degree of accuracy. 
There are three educational 
routes to becoming a M. R.T. -The 
most common method is completion 
of a two-year program’ in a commun-' 


“ity college. ‘Less common, and pro- 


bably limiting chances for advance- 
ment, in the field, is the one-year 
course offered by a few hospitals — 
and community colleges (there are, 
no such programs in Illinois). 
Finally, the American Medical Re-'’ 
cord Association offers a corres- 
pondence course enabling the high 


- school graduate to become a medical 
- record technician. | 
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Employbent Prospects a - oe 


In 1974 there were about 400 medical record jechadelans in ‘T11dhods. 
Technicians were employed as heads of medical record departments in~ 
smaller hospitals and clinics or worked under the direction of medical ° 
-record administrators in larger medical record departments « In 1974, 
the demand for technicians was quite strong and job prospects for the 
next’ ten years appeared good, ; 


Salary j 


In 1974, beginning salaries for inexperienced medical record technicians 
. dn Illinois were about $7,000 to $9,000. Experienced technicians. earned 
considerably more than beginners working in:the same medical record de~ 
“partment. Generally, salaries were lower than this in email towns and 
rural areas. 


Career Mobility 


Medical record technicians may ag sume ‘greater responsibility and ego 
salary increases without further education. Those desiring.to be_thedical 
@ record administrators may return to college to finish a bachelor's degree 
in medical records or a bachelor's degree in another field and then enrqLl 
'4n-a one-year hospital-based certificate program in medical record adminis- 
} ' » 4 tration. Some hospitals provide financial assistance to their medical | 
record technicians who wish to further their education. 


In 1974, there were no proficiency or equivalency examinations which 
could assist the medical records worker. in her/his career advancement. 
Such examinations may be a reality in the future to help the careers 

' of those who wish to receive the greatest possible credit for their — 
abat ky and related experience: . 


Further Reading 


Tueeetaeton 


Kinsinger, Robert E., editor, Health Technicians,’ a GC. Ferguson PabETSHAne e 
COMBA: Chicago, 1970, pp. 204-213 — a 
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MEDICAL RECORD TECHNICIAN ~ Further Information, Continued : 


, Professional Organization Where. More ‘Tnformation May be, Obiaived . _ 
_ American Medical Record Recodtatica 


" 875 North Michigan Avenue, Suite 1850 . 8 
Chicago, Unots omen ee ‘ ae 


‘To Broaden Your: Uiderstanding - 


-visit: a: medkeal 1 record dspavrauat ina hospital aad talk to ) the, 
people working ‘there. about their work 
% _c~write to schools and the professional organization 


a 
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training in the typing of medical records. « 
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“MEDICAL TRANSCRIPTIONIST 


“tthe medical chaneceiptloatag: types” 
written and recorded madical records. 
The transcriptionist works with the med~ 
ical record administr&tor and medical 


"record. technician in the preparation and 
maintenance: .o£f accurate patient records. 


Medical evenseriptionists work in 
hospitals, clinics, and nursing homes. : 


- The records they transcribe are used for 
‘emergency «and follow-up treatment; by. 


physicians and other health care’ personnel, 
by insurance companies, and by other agencies. 
The transcriptionist must: type medical dic- 
tation,, understand medical terms, and know, 


_ how to interpret medical Peperte: 


Qualifications : oa Education 


- ‘Accuracy. and speed in typing tech- 
nical:.and often complex medical infor- 
mation are necessary for effective medi-~ 


-ecal. trenscréption. . 


Many eeaganeiecton ee begin wove as 
medical ‘ttranscriptionists with no formal 


They receive on-the-job experience in’ ‘ 
learning the necessary terminology. Alter- 


. nate ways of training to become a transcrip- 


tionist are the 2~month correspondence course 
offered by the American Medical Record Asso- 
ciation or a l-year community: college pro~- 
gram in medical transcription. 
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_ EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. IN MEDICAL TRANSCRIBING - ILLINOIS 


Required Special Training: Either 4) related work experience : or b) on-the= 
a job training or ¢c) 2-month long correspondence 

, course from the Americén Medical Record Associa- 
’ tion or d) l-year community college program in 

medical transcription. 


Medical Transcriptionist 


‘William Rainey Harper College - 
Palatine . 60067 


Oakton Community College ; 
Morton Grove 60053 : 
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MEDICAL TRANSCRIPTIONIST = Further Information 


Employment Prospects f 
: € 
In 1974 there was.a great need for transcriptionists, especially 
».2£n the Chicago area. Employment prospects in the next ten years 
” appeared good. ae 


In 1974 salaries of inexperienced transcriptionists working in 
Illinois ranged from $5,000 to $7,000. As a rule, salaries were 
considerably higher in Chicago and other cities than in. enatict 
towns and rural areas. 


wf 


Career Mobility. 


- For the most part, medical transcriptioniets do not seek to enter 
other health fields. Occasionally, transcriptionists desire to 
becomé medical record technicians. The three possible routes to 
becoming a medical record technician are described in the section 
on faa x programs in medical records. 


‘ 


Further Reading 


Medical Records News, a journal published by the American Medical Record 
Association + : 


Odgers, Ruth F., and Wenberg, Burness G., editors, | 
Health Professions, 1972, pp. 103-108 


re 
Profeseional Organization Where More Information May be Obtained 


American Medical Record Association 
875 North Michigan Avenue, Suite 1850 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
To Broaden Your Understanding 
aviuit a medical record department in a hospital — talk to the 


people working there about their work 
-write to schools and professional organizations ” 
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, 3 Physical Therapist 


The physical therapist is a professionally 
trained member of the health team, including physi- 
cians, nurses, and other BpECIaNele. His Jeb is to deals 
tic exercise, | massage, and the use of heat and cag: 
To carry out his tasks, he must have detailed knowl- 
edge of human anatomy and physiology and know 
what steps may be taken to correct disease and in- 
jury. 

For example, in the case of a child with a birth 
defect, the physician calls upon the physical thera- 
pist to performa muscle evaluation in order to deter- 
mine the extent of the damage. On the basis of the 
muscle test, plans are made for the kind of physical 
therapy the child needs. The physital“therapist then 

carries out the plan of treatment. 

In working with this child, the physical iter: 
pist gives the exercises that bring weakened muscles 
back toward normalcy. Treatment may include water 
exercises in warm baths or pools, hot packs, electric- 
ity (special currents that stimulate paralyzed mus- 
cles), ultraviolet rays, and massage. If the child must 
be fitted with braces or crutches, the therapist’s task 
is to teach him to walk with the aid of these appli- 
ances. 

Treatment can be more effective, and progress 
faster, if the patient and his family understand the 
purpose and plan and know just how they can play 
their part. Physical therapy services include instruct- 
ing patients and their families in how to carry on 
prescribed treatment at home. They may need spe- 
cific instruction in the techniques of muscle recduca- 
tion, of in the care and use of braces or prosthetic 
appliances. 

In meeting a patient for the first time. the phys- 
ical therapist, like the physician, keeps in mind the 
importance Of preparing him emotionally for what is 
to come. He is. sensitive to the problems of the pa- 
tient, made vulnerable by his disability or disease, 

Because the treatment may be prolonged and 
tedious, the full cooperation of the patient will be re- 
quired. As a first step, therefore, the physical thera- 
pist familiarizes himself with the patient's personal 
background as well as his medical history. and 
makes an effort to gain his confidence and coopera- 
tion. The therapist-patient relationship often deter- 
Mines success or failure in invalving the patient in 
his own treatment. This is especially true of children, 
and here, of course. the therapist must do his best fo 
help the parents as well as the child to understand 
the treatment. . 
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A wide choice of employment opportunities ex- 
ists. A great many therapists hold positions in gen- 
eral hospitals and in specialized institutions such as 
those for children, veterans, and people with or- 
thopédic conditions or chronic diseases. Many op- 


throughout the country, where patients c come e for the 
.care and training that will enable them to gain confi- 
‘dence and independence. 

An increasing number of .large industrial ‘firms 
have physical therapy departments in: the medical 
clinics serving their plants and offices. Also, the need 
is growing for physical therapists in schools for crip- 
pled children. Or a physical therapist may. join’ the 
Armed Forces with an officer's commissi n 
serve in an Army, Navy, or Air Force’ ‘hospital 
Physical therapists also are employed in the hospitals. 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, (The availability 
of part-time employment should be an attraction for 
women with domestic, responsibilities.) Physical 
therapists are also needed in teaching and in ‘te- 
search. 


Qualifications and Education - 
‘Adaptability, emotional stability, tact, an outgo- 
ing personality and a pleasant appearance are 
“musts” in this profession. Physical therapy also 
takes a great deal of patience and the ability to work 
toward a long-range goal, even though the progress 
may sometimes seem slow, Manual dexterity is im- 
portant. At least average weight and height are desir- 
able, but strength as such is subordinate to good 


_ health. 


There are three basic plans of education for 
physical therapy: four-year bachelor’s degree courses; 
12 months’ certificate courses for students who 
hold bachelor's degrees (offered in 15 schools): 
graduate training leading to a master's degree for 
students with a bachelor’s degree and the requisite 


background, 
pen 1974, 66 universities eFtered 

fufly accredited physical therapy programs. Essen- 
tially, the course is divided into several areas: A 
liberal arts program emphasizes the humanities and 
social studies. Study of the biological sciences in- 
cludes anatomy, physiology. and pathology. Major 
emphasis in physical sciences’ is on chemistry and 
physics, including the fundamerital prineiples of me- 


_ chanics, thermodynamics, light. sound, and electric. 


ity. Specialization courses provide the fundamen- 
tal Knowledge and skills required to treat patients. 


Finally, supervised clinical practice completes the 
course, 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN PHYSICAL THERAPY - ILLINOIS 


. Required Special Training: A number of Illinois colleges and universities 
offer two or three. years‘of preliminary (pre- 
professional) course work in physical therapy. 
Following this course work, and depending on the 
particular program, approximately 1 to 2 years 
in a professional curriculum in physcial therapy 
are required, after which a bachelor's degree in 

- physical therapy is awarded. - (Usually there is 
intense competition for acceptance into the pro- 
fessional, curriculum.) In some programs transfer 
students in the professional curriculum are 
awarded a certificate in physical therapy upon 

“completion of that program and are also granted 

a bachelor's degree from the c: college from which 

they transferred. 


Physical Therapist 


345 E. Superior Street, Room 1323 
Northwestern University 
Chicago 60611 


Northwestern offers three kinds of programs: 


a) Certificate Program: this program is designated for two classifi- 
cations of students: “ 
1. for those with a bachelor' .S degree in a field other than 
physical therapy: 15-month program in physical therapy 
after which a Certificate in physical therapy is awarded 


2. for those with 3 years of college whose previously-attended 
college will grant a bachelor's degree upon, the student's 
completion of a 15-month program in physical therapy at 
Northwestern. _ Upon completion of the program, Northwestern 
awards a Certificate in physical therapy. 


b) Bachelor's degree program: for students with 3 years of college: 
15-month program in physical therapy after which a bachelor' 8 
degree in physical therapy is awarded by Northwestern. 


c) Master's degree program: for students with a bachelor's degree 
in physical therapy and 2 years of experience as, a physical 
therapist: 

1 1/2 to 2 years or more graduate level program in physical 
therapy, after which a master's degree in physical therapy is 
awarded. 
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Physical Therapist j 


School, of Associated Medical Sciences | 
UniverSity of Illinois at the Medical Center 
Chicago 60612 


(Prerequisite: 2 years of college) 
(Program is 2 years in length after 
which a bachelor's degree is awarded) 


Chicago Medical School 
University of Health Sciences ” 
Jnicago 60612 


4 
‘ 


(Prerequisite: 2 years of college) 
(Program is 2 years in length after 
which a bachelor's degree is awarded) 


| _— 


Note: The U.S. Army has a physical therapy program which 
is conducted out-of-state. For more information, 
consult "Military Training Programs in Health Fields 
in section 1-B. 
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Employment Prospects 


In 1974 employment prospects for physical therapists were generally 

good in Illinois. There were opportunities in Chicago but many metro- 
politan centers around the country had only limited job openings. 
Nationally increased recognition of the importance of rehabilitation and 
the growth of nursing homes should result in a substantial rise in 
demand for physical therapists during the next ten years. 


Salary 


In 1974, physical therapists with no prior experience generally received 
from $8,500-$10,000 per year in Illinois. Beginning salaries in Illinois’. 
hospitals averaged $825 per month in mid-1973 and for all physical thera- 
pists, $930 per month. In 1974 salaries for physical therapy supervisors, 
teachers, and consultants ranged from $14,000-$20,000 yearly. Top 

. specialists and administrators received annual salaries of from $15,000- 
$25,000. : 


Career Mobility 


With experience physical therapists may assume supervisory and admin- 

& istrative responsibilities. Graduate education is ofter desirable for 
therapists interested in consulting to nursing homes and other institu- 
tions, the educatton of physical therapists and physical therapy assis- 
tants, and administrative posts. In recent years, some physical thera- 
pists have established their own private practices. Except in cases 
where individual colleges will arrange for special examinations, there 
are no proficiency or equivalency examinations available to physical 
therapy assistants wishing to become physical therapists. (Such exam- 
dnations, which are available in a few health fields, test for competence 
in the professional course work and/or knowledge gained through related 
work, and can result in shortening the required training period.) 


F ree 
Further Reading... 
Physical Therapy, a journal ee oree by the American Physical Therapy 
Association “ 


‘ Odgers, Ruth F., and Wenberg, furseds G., editors, Introductions to 
Health Professions, the c.V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1972, 


PP 71-78 
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PHYSICAL THERAPIST - Further Information, Continued 


Professional Organization Where More Information May Be Obtained 


4 


American Physical Therapy Association 
1156 15th Street, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


To Broaden Your Understanding 
-do volunteer or paid work in the physical therapy department of 
a hospital or rehabilitation center 
~gain some kind of work experience in a health care institution 
'-talk with a physical therapist about his/her work 
& 


-write to schools and the professional organization 


‘ 
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¥ PHYSICAL THERAPY ASSISTANT 


The sista’ therapy assistant is enthusiasm and confidence also is need- 

a skilled.technical health worker who ed. The physical therapy assistant 
assists the physical therapist in pa- must be very understanding and be able 
tient treatment programs and in other to offer support to patients while 
activities necessary to the operation they are being treated. The assistant . 
of a physical therapy department. should show appreciation for even the 
Specifically, she/he helps administer smallest amount of progress made by 
treatment to patients with muscle, — patiénts,and should be able to build 
nerve, joint, or bone diseases or in- upon it. She/he should also enjoy 
juries. The physical therapy assist- physical activity. 
.ant uses physical exercises, machines, ; - 
massage, applications of heat, cold, Community college physical therapy 
water, light, and electricity as she/ assistant programs require a high school 
he works to restore as completely as . diploma or its equivalent to be eligible 
possible the normal physical and men- to enroll. The program itself is two - 

‘ tal functions of the patient after years, after which the associate degree 
disease or injury. Physical therapy ‘48 awarded. 


assistants may also help patients 
adjust to the use of splints, braces, ; 
crutches, wheelchairs, and artificial 
limbs. They care for patients and . 
help move those who cannot walk from 


‘ one place to another. The physical _ . 
therapy assistant may also work with : 
@ the physical therapist in perform- = 


ing tests and evaruations to deter- 
mine the progress that has been made_. 
in therapy. In addition, the physi- 

cal therapy assistant schedules pa- 

tients, orders supplies, and performs 

other office duties. 


Physical therapy assistants 
work in a variety of settings. The 
' largest number work in hospitals. 
Others are employed in rehabilitation 
centers, industry, and schools for 
crippled children. 


Qualificatidéns and Education 


Because of the large number of 
people with whom she/he comes in con= 
tact with, the physical therapy assist- , 
ant must like and possess the ability 
to get along well with other people. - 
An outgoing personality is desirable 
and the ability to instill in others 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN PHYSICAL THERAPY ASSISTING - ILLINOIS 


{ 


(Prerequisite: High school diploma or its, equivalent) 


Required Special Training: 2-year associate degree program in physical 
therapy assisting. 


Physical Therapy Assistant 


Belleville Area College 
Belleville 62221 

Central YMCA Community College 
Chicago 60606 . 


Illinois Central College 
East Peoria 61611 


Morton College \ 
Cieero 60650 


Oakton Community College 
Morton Grove , 60053 


Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale 62903 
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PHYSICAL THERAPY ASSISTANT - Further Information 


Employment Prospects ‘ne 


In 1974 Illinois employment prospects for physical therapy assistants 
were reasonably good for those'who were willing to search for work — 
beyond their community of residence. As with some other health fields, 
there were cities where the hospitals were not hiring physical therapy 
assistants; on the other hand, some had been unable to attract assist- . 
ants. In the coming decade, employment proupects were expected to 
remain relatively good: 


Salary 
a ' oS ; 
Detailed salary information for Illinois was not available. A check 
with several hospitals employing physical therapy assistants revealed 
beginning salaries for inexperienced persons to be in the neighborhood 
of $6,500 per year. ‘Salaries, rose ‘slightly for experienced assistants. 


Career Mobility ; 
Physical therapy assistants can assume greater responsibility after 
@ having shown their capabilities. The amount of responsibility. they 
might be granted would also depend on the willingness of his/her 
superiors to delegate authority. Occasionally a physical therapy 
assistant wishes to become a physical therapist, which requires a 
bachelor's degree. In most cases,there is strong competition for 
Admission to bachelor's degree programs. If admitted, the physical 
therapy assistant often may apply a considerable. amount of his prior 
‘“eollege course work toward meeting the requirements of the bachelor's 
degree. sone in cases where individual colleges will ue for 


tions ‘available to eae therapy assistants wishing. to become physi~' 
cal therapists. (Such examinations, which are available in a few 
health fields, test for competence in the professional course work 
and/or knowledge gained through related work, and can result in short- 
ening the required training period.) 


Further Reading 


Physical Therapy, a journal pupetehed by the American, Physical Therapy 
Association 


Kinsinger, Robert E., editor, Health Technicians; J.G. Ferguson Publishing 
Company, chneeees 1970, pp. 93- -100_ 
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PHYSICAL THERAPY ASSISTANT = - Further Information, Continued 


Professional Organization’ Where More Information May Be Obtained 


American Physical Therapy Association 
1156 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. &.20005 


To Broaden Your Undaxstanding 
-do volunteer or paid work in. the. physical cherapy. department of. 
a hospital or rehabilitation center. 
_~gain some kind of work experience in a health ‘care institution 


-talk with a physical therapist and a physical therapy assistant about 
their work : 


-yrite to schools and the professional organization 
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Occupational Therapist. 


When the patient is referred by the physician, 
the therapist makes an evaluation to determine the 
current level of functioning and to learn more about 
the patient as a person—his likes and dislikes, hopes 
and fears, experiences and’ expectations. After mak- 
ing the evaluation, the therapist can decide which ac- 
tivity would appeal to the patient and have most 
value for him. The extent and speed of progress is 
very much dependent on the therapist’s professional 
judgment. _ 

 Incapacitated people often resist help because 
of resentment about their disabjlity and for other 
psychological reasons, This-calls for insight, under- 


standing, and empathy, because the first concern of - 


the therapist is to engage the patient’s interest. 


Types of Therapy 

Many factors enter into the decision as to the 
type of therapy used: the nature of the patient's dis- 
ability, the paticnt’s physical and cmotional condi- 
tion, temperament, short-term and long-term goals 
of the therapy, and so forth, ob 

The kinds of challenges presented are illus- 
trated by the following examples: 

Would learning to type help develop hand coor- 
dination for the injured airplane mechanic? Once thé 
therapist has gained his interest, he responds cagerly, 
and the use of a practical skill helps him improve 
and return to work earlier. 

Would weaving be the most beneficial activity 
for the woman with arthritic fingers? If this would 
‘help her to achicve a sense of progress in the doing. 
and at the same time benefit har therapeutically. the 
answer would be “yes,” 

How can a housewife in a wheelchair who has 
lost the usc of one hand manage at home? She is 
learning how to work with p paring board that fits 
over the edge of the table upon which a potato has 
been impaled on a nail. This adapted device makes it 
easier for her (a prepare vegetables without assist- 
anee. : : 

How will a littl girl develop enough coordina- 
tion in her movements to eat alone? She needs first to 
learn to let eyes and hands work together, by tossing 
4 beanbag while sitting at a cutout table. By per- 
forming this activity she will eventually develop the 
ability to feed herself, - 

Beside the ability to teach and to conimunicate 
with handicapped people, and a general background 
of knowledge in the basic science and medicine, the 
occupational therapist: needs specific knowledge in 
the various working skills used in therapy. Among 
these working skills are leatherwork, jewelry making. 
ceramics, woodwork, metalwork, textile crafts, and 
printing. He also needs to know the skills of daily 
living and simple homemaking. 
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The therapist-may also organize educational ac- 
tivities, such as the study of language or creative 
writing, or he may organize dramatic groups. For ac- 
tivities such as these,-he will generally call upon the 
assistance of a professional in the particular ficld, 
Though he cannot himself be ‘an expert in all these 
activities, the . occupational therapist must know 
enough about them to understand their therapeutic 
value, and to set them into motion, : 

Trained men and women volunteers often play 
an important part in occupational therapy services. 


“These unpaid but skilled workers. aid the therapist 


and. in turn, the patients, by lending their abilities 
and special talents. The volunteers work under the 
direction of the occupational therapist. : 
Often the physical or mental disability. is so se- 
vere as to make it no longer possible for the paticnt 
to perform in his former'occupation or profession, In_ 


such cases, the therapist may discover some other“ 


skill or talent which the patient can develop and use, |. 
and this becomes the goal of the therapy. This can 
be. for the therapist, a very rewarding experience, 
One of the occupational therapist’s regular du- 
lies is to prepare reports for the information of his 


professional teammates. A teport:may cover, forcx- 


ample, an account of the progress of a physically dis- 
abled patient who has been assigned tasks of increas- - 
ing difficulty. Or it may cover the progress ‘being 
made by crippled children in developing muscle co- 
ordination through play with therapeutic toys. 


Qualifications and Education 


Occupational therapy requires 4 years of col- 
lege training leading to the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence, There are some minor differences in these 
courses and it is a good thing to look into them in” 
advance, However, most colleges and universities of- 
fering courses in occupational therapy are approved 
by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American -Medical Association, in: collabora- 
hongvith the American Occupitional Therapy Asso-. 


ciation. 


In addition to the 4 years of academic prepara- 
lion, a clinical training period is required in order to 
qualify for professional registration, In most schools, 
this clinical’experience takes 6 to 9 months. 

For those who already have a degree before cn- 
rolling tn a program of occupational therapy, there is 
an_advanced-standing course of 18 to 22 months, di- 
vided between academic and clinical work, There is 
also a master’s degree program offered in several 
universities. ‘ 
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Although supervised clinical experience is part 


: of all the approved programs, compensation during 


this period varies widely. Some institutions offer no 
compensation at all, others provide maintenance, 
an still others-give a cash stipend in licu of mainte- 
nance. . 

The college preparation for occupational ther- 
apy emphasizes physical and behavioral sciences; 
such as anatomy, physiology. neurology, psychology, 
and- sociology. Other subjects would include manual 
and creative skills, educational subjects, and recrea- 
tional activities, ; 

The occupational therapist works-.with people 
of all kinds and all ages. Their temperaments and 
personalities are Tikely to be as varied as their ill- 
nesses and handicaps. To’ gain their confidence, he 


. should higve_ae Warm, friendly personality that in- 


apires both trust and réspect. Together with these 


' qualities, he should also have ingenuity and imagina- 


tion in adapting: activities to individual needs., The 


~ success of his work often depends in large part on his 
“skill in bringing people ‘and activities together in the 


right combination. 


He also needs (6 be skilled, patient, and fe-° 


sourceful in teaching, since the people he works with 
present, unusual and difficult learning problems. This 


occupation presents an excellent opportunity to com- 
bine an interest in teaching with an interest in help- 


ing people in distress and extreme need. * 


&. 
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Occupational Therapist 


School of Beet eae Medical Sciences 


sit months; or eb) for ‘those ek a bachelor" BS 
degree in a field other than occupational, therapy, 
a post-baccalaureate program leading | toa master's. 
degree in occupational therapy or a. certificate of 
proficiency in occupational therapy (there are” 
no master’s degree or. certificate programs ae 

eiepoete? « De ee ete Se ea. ects 2 


Dertbebege of Illinois College of. Medicine ee, 


Lum in Occupational Therapy 


60612 | i re onee 


"(Program consists of 31 wears , 
atthe University of ‘f1llinois 


Urbana campus and 16 months at 
the College of Medicine catipus 


in Chicago —-‘after which‘a | 
. bachelor's degree is awarded) - 


. 


wf Associated Medical Sciences 


tnlveroie of illinois College | of Medicine 
60612 


* 


(Program is offered on the 
University of Illinois * 


Urbana-Champaign campus, but 


is administered through the 


College of i seapabainas Chi éago) 
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OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST ~ Further Information 


a Employment Prospects 

Vccupational therapists are. employed in ‘general hospitals, mental 

health facilities, rehabilitation centers, nursing homes, and schools. 

: More recently occupational therapists have begun to work in industry. - 
Some serve ag consultants; some have established private practices. 


* 


= . In 1975 employment prospects were good. The F.S.-. Departnent of Labor . ‘ 
: has predicted there will be an avérage of 1100 annual ai openings over. 
the next ten years. ; ; : ‘ 
Salary — | a = - . 3 


In 1975 beginning salaries in Illinois ranged from $9,800 to $11,000 
yearly. Therapists with supervisory responsibilities earned From — 
$10,500 to $14,000; those who headed occupational therapy departments ° — 
received from $15,000 -—.$22,000. 


ww 


4 
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" Career Mob Lity os . 


_ With experienoe occupational therapists may assume supervisory cid 
» administrative respinsibilities, Health care facilities and other 
—_ "agencies require occupational therapists to serve as consultants as 
@ they develop new occupational therapy services. Persons with college 
degrees in areas other than occupational therapy may become occupational 
-. therapists’ after completion of certificate or master's degree programs 
po (mentioned on page 11-C-3). Occupational therapy assistants may become 
registeréd occupational therapists by passing the equivalency examination 
offered by the American Occupational Therapy Association. However, there 
oF P are no proficiency examinations available to those wishing to demonstrate 
their mastery*of specific professional course work, For those interested 
in teaching,. administration, and research in this field, master's and 
‘doctoral degrees ‘in education, adminis tration and related areas axe 


{ 


desirable academic qualifications, | . 


, ‘Farther Reading 


American JourfAl of -Occu ational Therapy, a journal published by the 
Amer {@an Occupational Therapy Association 


‘Odgers,. Ruth F., and Wenberg, Burness G., aditors, Introductions to 
Health Professions, the C.V. Mosby Company, St. Louis , 1972, 
pp. 119-26 


% 
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_ OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST - Further Information, Continued 
a i 7a “ _ : - 3 


Professional Organization Where More Information’ May Be Obtained 


errr ree Oécupational Therapy Association \ 
6000 Executive Boulevard a % 


. oe Sulte 200 | “i , F 
7 Rockwille, Maryland 20852 \ 


To Broaden Your. inderstanding 


eap volunteer or paid work in the occupational therapy department of 
4 hospital or health care facility 


. ~gain some kind of douk ‘eipertetce in a health care institution ~ 
-talk with ‘an occupational therapist about his/her work, 


-write to schools and the préfessional organization 
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There axe two levels of trained - 


-,. ‘personnel in otcupational, therapy -- 
the, o¢cupational therapist and the cer- 


cecupdtional therapy assistant ~ 
TA). As with the ether therapies, . © 
often: At is the assistant who carries: - 
out programs and activities on a one-to- 
one basis with patients, The’ activities 


‘that the COTA teaches and directs.: may in- 


clude ‘creative arts such as clay thodel-= 
ing, leatherwork, macrane, painting,: 


woodworking, and weaving, or such. skills 
‘as typing, keypiinching, and the, RpENAELON 


of power tools." es 


. Although the COTA works under the gen- 


eral direction of the registered occupa- 
-" tional therapist, he/she can exercise a 


a 


high degree of initiative, responsibility, . 


and independent action. Besides plan- 
ning occupational programs (usually in 


- cooperation with the registered occupa— 


tional therapist) teaching, and super— 


_ vising patients, one of the assistant's 


‘main responsibilities’ is’ observing pa- 


tients and reporting those observations 
back to the occupational therapist’ in. — 
charge. In this manner, the COTA and the 
occupational therapist: cooperate in eval- 
uating a patient's therapeutic progress, 
Often an assistant may even be given , 
supervisory and/or administrative re- 
sponsibilities, particularly 1f the oc- 
cupational therapy department is small 
and employs a registered therapist on a 
part-time or congsultive basis only, 


Certified occupational therapy as~ 
sistants are found working in all set- . 
tings where registered occupational 
therapists are employed, including hos- 


, pitale, clinics, rehabilitation centers, 


veterans! hospitals, nursing homes, ex- 


tended care: facilities, schools for handi- | 


capped children, psychiatric facilities, 
and community mental health centers.’ 
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“wilt prepare students to work effec 


-, an ability to,communticate with others 


‘grams may be only 20 weeks long. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ASSISTANT 


- Qualifications and Educatdon 


“Although education aha’ tradftyy BM 


tively with patients having. ‘physical. 


‘and mental disabilities, it is help- 


ful if the student has a strong con- 
cern for these’ people l‘a desire to : 
help them help themselWs. Emotional.” | 
maturity, a pleasant. personality, and . 
and establisl effective interpersonal 
relationships’ can contribute to suc- 
cess and fulfillment a8 an occupational 
therapy assistant.''Likewise the abili-: 
ty to remain optimtstic and supportive 
even in the face of discouraging situ-_ 


vations will contribute to the assist~ - 


ant's job satisfaction and the patient ' s. 


‘welfare. 


Programs for the preparation. of meee 


-cypational therapy assistant vary in 


length: community college associate 


' degree programs are 2 years in. length. | 


A few community college programs are 
only 1 year, and_ hospital-based. pro- — 
Areas* » 
of instruction include physical and men-— 
tal illnesses. psychology, arts, crafts, 
and the purpose and philosophy of , 
occupational therapy. 
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- EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN-OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ASSISTING ~ ILLINOIS 


er 


(Prerequisite: high school diploma or its equivalent) 


' Requited Special Training: Either a) a hospital-based occupational therapy 
a ae ee na. 8 a assistant program of at least 20-weeks (there are 
ee ee 8 . "+ :no hospital-based programs in Illinois), or b) a 
oY es oo.“ ., 1-year community college occupational therapy 
a . assistant program, or c) a’ 2-year associate degree 
community college occupational therapy assistant 
program, 


~ J 
Occupational Therapy Assistant 7 . 2 ON 


| » I1linois Central College 7 
+ East Peoria 61611 .- _ (2-year program only) 


ta Thornton Community College eee re or 
as South Holland . 60473 oe (both 1 and 2-year programs) 


3 
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Salary. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ASSISTANT — - Further Information 


P 


Enpcy sane Prospects’ 


ie 1975 ‘emp loyment prospetts for occupational therapy assistants were 
generally good in Illinois and were expected to continue to remain so 
in coming years. 


* 


* 


Detailed salary information was not available. ‘Tn 1925, iTithote aalactes, 
ranged from $8,000 to $11,000, per year. : a, ; 
, oer 


_ Career Moptitty. eS pee . moot aa -_ ‘ 


@ecupa tional therapy ‘assistants can ‘assume greater veaponetyii ey. 

after demonstrating their competence. The amount of responsibility | 

they might be given may also depend on the willingness of their superiors 

to delegate authority to. them. Occasionally an occupational” therapy Oe 
assistant wishes to become an occupational therapist,’ which usuakly’ ‘ 
requires a bachelor's degree. There is usually competition for entry into 
' bachelor's degree programs. If admitted the occupational ‘therapy | 
assistant may be “able to.apply some of his prior college course work 
toward meeting the requirements of the bachelor's degree. There.are 
no proficiency examinations available to those wishing to test out-of °_ 
specific professional level courses. However, the American Occupational — 
‘Therapy Assocdation offers an equivalency examination to occupational 
therapy assistants; passing of this axcuinetton will result in their 
becoming occupational - therapists, — 


mi 


urther Reading» 


American Journal of ‘Occupat 'y a journal published by the 


- American Occupational Therapy Association Race 
' Kinsinger,. Robert F., editoy,. Health Technicians , J.G, Ferguson Publishing 
Company, CHECEEDS 1974, pp. 150-57 


* 
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Professional Organization Where More ‘Information May Be Obtained 


+ “‘sardeaa Occupational Therapy Association 
- 6000 Executive Boulevard 
“Suite 200, 

Rockville, Maryland -20852 
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OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ASSISTANT ~ Further Information, Continued 


To Broaden Your r Understanding ; . \ 


~-do volunteer or pafd work re the occupational therapy department of 


a ie cae or health care facility 


. ~gain some kind of ‘work experience ‘in a health care | institution | 


=talk with ap: occupeeioual ‘therapiat about. itafhek work: 


* -write to schools and the professional organizations. 
7 v 
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“tact und-talent in humar fGlations. professi 
v0 and jud, 


“the retarn to normal life in the community. Along 


_ requires a. thorough professional knowledge of all the 


«The medical sogial worker is skilled in helping a 
patient and his family handle personal-problems that 
Tesult from severe or\long illness or disability, The 
“problem j IS Usually social, emotional, or financial—or 
all three. But, whatever its nature, it can be severe 
cnough to retard recovery and prolong convales- 
cence, The patient who makes the best response to 
medical treatment is usually the one who is easiest in 
his mind. Thus the servites of the. medical -sacial , 
worker are an ‘integral Pit of the. patient's total 
treatment. 
“Pll lose my job now that this bad heart means 


‘Tcan't carry heavy loads anymore,” says one patient. , 


_ The medical social worker cat help him select a job 
which is satisfactory to him) and which the: ‘physician 
agrees will nat be overtaxing. 

“f can't sleep for worrying about where the 


children cau live,” says:a hospital ee mother. Again, 


this is a problem for the medica 
knows the family citcumstances, 
- And what of the individual ‘who lives in a 


cial worker who” 


boarding house and inust suddenly begin following, a 


restricted diet? 
_Or the child crippled by ‘oi 
must learn to treat himvas a “regular” ‘ 
family as fay as possible?’ 7 
IlIncss makes the average man’s foblems seem 
bigger. But they often are. bigger—and may “be, of 
crisis proportions. The medical social worker and the 
patient, and often his family, together think through 
all angles of the problem to be tackled, which may 
include not only immediate needs but ao. plans. for 
convalescence. eae : 
These are all human ar 
nal skill, ” 
ient. And there is no magic formula 
pupae workers are trained to eget 


shove ‘family 
member of" the 


people 


become defiant. some’ bluster, and some became\ ir- 
ritble, Even if the patient keeps his head and } 
temper, he may need help, 

A great push has developed in recent years to | 
vel paticnts out of hospitals and into familiar sur, 
roundings. Phe social worker has become an impor- 
tant link for the patient between hospitaliza’ zation and \’ 


with iain understanding of human nature, social work - 


Medical Social Worker 


community resources that can ‘be tapped in order to 
assist the individual, and a thorough familiarity with 


the community as a whole and its social issues, 


The social worker has becouse an. advocate for 
changes in existing and established community serv- 
ices that must be remodeled to' meet the changing 
needs, thus fostering the health and well-being of the — 
patients. As an advocate, he assists: in ‘organizing © 


"groups to bring pressure for changes by, dramatizing 


the problems. The social worker tries to Mobilize ef-, 


‘forts of all agencies to focus attention on the com- 


plex aspects of these. problems. Frequently, the so-, 
cial worker needs to call on one or another of these 


'- resources for special services. The , community's 


homemaker service, for example, may provide a - 
homemaker to look after the family while the niother 
isin the hospital, or a, home health aide to help out 
when: someone who lives alone is convalegging.’.In 
other cases, the social ‘worker ‘may need to get the, 
advice and assistance of an employment counseling : 


service, or a child placement agency, or a.lawyer, or 


a schoolteacher, . or whoever.-can help get’ to the 
heart of the patient’s particular problems; os 
The medical social worker: is onc of the essen- 
tial members of: the paticnt’s immediate medical 
team, which ‘is directed by'thé physician. The prac- 
tice of medical social work appeals particularly to 


‘men and women. who think of heajth not in the: ab- 


stract sense of the scientific laboratory ‘but in terms: 
of human living—of people. In short, the job is peo-’ 
ple, the service an integral part of ,caring for pa- 
tients—of all kinds, every creed and— color, every 
ficld ‘of interest, every type of personality, and with 


- every conceivable human problem, 


Medical social workers are employed in hos- . 
pitals, clinics, public and, private health centers; 
local, State, and Federal public: heaJth departments; . 
military and veterans’ hospitals; ‘and voluntary héalth 
agencies concerned with special’ groups—for exam-: 
ple, crippled childfen,.the blind. the deaf, patients‘ . 
with tuberculosis, heart disease, or cancer, or handi- ; 
capped people in need of ‘rehabilitation. ‘Experienced " 
medical social workers also teach in universities—in 
schools of medicine, public health, and social’ work. 


¥ 


a _ The successful medical social worker needs a 
@ < special combination of personal qualities. Objec; 
toe « tive’ good judgment, the capacity to: stand off and 
| -Ieok. atall, sides of human problems, is as important . 
as warm sympathy. The profession’ demands a genu- | 
_ ine liking atid respect for people, and faith in them: | oe 
Of special importance to the medical social worker is ©. } 
the ability to work as 4 member of a team. a 


The skilled practice of. medical social work nae 


degree’ pnive . . ; a 
There ar 200 pecredited ens and universi- - a 8 a 
ties in the UnitgdsSyates, and two in Canada, offering - y 
‘undergraduate. prokkams in social welfare that pre-. 2 ie 
"pare students forditect entrance intdysocial welfare: fede OF 
on employment, or for graduate education. Graduate so- OE Shee ates © 
» cial workers ¢aiv ‘attain. master’s degrees upon ‘cotn-" yes 
pletion of a: 2-year: program at. any.of 73 accredited ae . 
oe colleges and universities in the United States and. 4 Ee 
“& in Canada» About one third to:a half-of.the semester . os 
“= hours are. in. field instruction that relate. academic = ae 
cota work. ‘to’ practical experience, Programs for ‘the doc-. 


a ‘toral level arc’available in 23 accredited colleges'and = ys 2 aS 
; a universiticsyin: the United States and 2 in Canada, A’ : . 
- a “doctoral. degrec is required for university teaching, Gage é 
@ =" advanced practice, policy. formulation, and adminis- ee ae 


‘tration: Many scholarships and fellowships: aré avail- _ 
. able to qualificd students, An. estimated | 80° to 85 * ¢ 0 
percent of all graduate students receive some sort of . ; 
" financial assistance.’ , 
Courses vary from school to school, but all ac- 
credited programs: cover fivg major. areas of knowl- 
edge: human behavior and the social environment; 
social welfare policy and services; the methods of so- 
cial work (the process of intervening in the flow of 
‘events to help solve a problem or develop a re- ; 
source); research; and direct engagement in service a a 
(field practice). The Council on Social Work Educa- Sa ope 
tion is the. accrediting agency in the United States , 
and Canada for socia} work education. - . | . 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN SOCIAL WORK - ILLINOIS 


gs. : 
. 2: re a rn ae re rr [oa 
Required Special Training: a 4-year bachelor's degree program in social oie 
, : work. A master's. degree (1 to 2 years in length) . 


desirable for. those intending to. remain:in this 
field; .Some programs offer a, number’ of - é 
dealing with tiedical aspects; of : social work; 
programs do not. ‘offer such courses, making it 
necessary for the . udent. to learn the medical — 
aspects while on thk Job or otal sone other. 


means. oe 
Pray . a 
. a ee cae ee 
# Sobre MLE : ie (bachelo#"s 8 add. ‘abtet"6 degtee | a 
Downers Grove: 60515 ae programs) - ; a ee 


iGraduate Schoot of . (bachelor' s, master's. and doctoral gece 
Social: Work” t , eseae Circle ‘peseree) ae 


a ' Box 4348 . ‘ a oo ee, —— a 
hed . 4% Chicago 60680: os 7 Le aus a ca 3% 
, ‘Loyola university. ae “(master's degree program) ( | oe, 
Chicago” 60614, : ee Eig ee: . .= : Oo 
: fi i 
ho usduaiede eicceey 2 (bachetor' 8 desree)progéan) - 
» Chicago: 60605 ae : . 
School of Soctal Service Administration ~ a oar F 
2 ‘University, of Chicago’ gee OO (bachelor's, master! By and dockoral 
re chicaée: 60697 fe? . ; degree programs) : , 
University of T1linois 12a 7. "Gacheboe! Be mastér:! 8, and’ ‘doctoral » 
‘Jane Addams School of Social Work degree programs) 
Urbana 61801, : Sts cto . a 
: : 
? : . 7 . 
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: _ MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER - Further Information " 
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_Bnployment Prospects 


Whe, enployment prospects in- some fields of social ‘work were not: 
"poad in 1974, they were ‘reasonably. good in medical social work.: 
Opportunities were quite good: for pérsons with bachelor’ ‘8 degrees’ - 
dal work‘ and better for those:with master's degrees in social. 
Those with bachelor’ 8 degrees. ‘In areas: “other than ‘social | 


aa ‘work skills, but their’ ener ace career prospec} 78 were not, fh a ae 
car ood as for those wilh degrees in social HOEK es, Fe, or 
- rere = 7 ~ get ee 7 a as ae . 
eae a typical annual atarting sina. iyi Illinois fae ‘those. with bie 
eas os achelor 's. degree in’ social ‘work: was approximately $7,600: in 1974, 
oe ea , ‘fosctan. workers. in medical settings made « about $8,000 to $9,000. © 
eee Parsons with a master's degree in social work received beginning 
! salaries of $10,000 to $13,000. Many experienced: sacial.. MORK Ors. 


/ earned $15,000 to $25,000 a year. | ; . 
fi ae a 
ee ‘ ' “, ms : ; . a 2 a noe 
Career. “Mobility : ca ce _ eee he a ar 
——— "Persons interested. in. uegicel social work whl: ‘find, tt easier. to Payee | 
find employment after they have earned their social: work: degree’ at they” 
take their required field work ‘experience in. some sort of! medical, 


> setting. Medical social work is.carried on-in a large number, of set- — ¢ 
'  *  tdnge. In hospitals social workers work in pdychtatric. units) physical - 
* rehabilitation units, dnd.in some larger hospitals they may.work-in’ - a ee 
‘specialized areas, such as pediatrics. In the hospital aswell as oe. Se, 
im other settings, the experiericed, competent. ‘practitioner eventually -. 
“wid assume. greater résponsibility; and receive a higher income. The ‘s 
master's degree. in social work'is nearly essential for’ those aspiring . 
to positions of major ‘responsibility. . 


. The range of .work performed by the social worker is Lnereasing rapidly! 

. Ta general there has been a trend in recent ‘years for the: hespital~ 

‘employed social worker to devote more of. his/her efforts. to‘peopld |. ao 
while they are outside’of the hospital: counseling about matters. from; 
the payment. of medical bills to teen pregnancies. to death and dying, a 
visiting homes. to aid the adjustment of recovering patients, and 
visiting homes , to confirm reports of child abuse, malnutrition, and 
30 on. . — 
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_ MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER ~ Further Information, Continued 


P 
Further Read: sa g #18 The i eee" : 
. Soci, Work, a journal published by the , National Association 
of Social Workers _ : 
Social cage Work, a journal for social workers 
! " Abetracts for’ Social Workers, a journal for social workers, ee 
Hallowitz, E. "Innovations “in Hospital: Social Work," Social’ Work, 
July, 1972, pp. 89-97. oe 
. -? Teague, Doran. "Social ‘Services Enterprises: | A new Health Care : . 
: bie " Social Works, Tales. te PRs 66- oe : 


tee, cduncd. on: ‘Social Work Education = ns ~ a 


ane te 345 East 46th Street. —- ae 
"#6. New York, New York 10017 | Bie ae 
it : ; : 
. Pe "National Gila Social Workers S ee oe 
fn 600 Southern Building? *', - eee. gl! Phar ote . 
po 5 15th and H- Streets, N. We a ‘ : ‘ = ; ‘ - 
‘ae 2 ‘Washington, D.c. 20005 ae ee 
: ae ; ‘ : - * ' o 
: To Broader Your Understanding - ot : ao. . athe | es 
: -obtain volunteer or paid work experience as a camp. counselor, | 
am an aide in a hospital or nursing home, a recreation. leader, 
‘ \. or ‘as any other kind of worker in an employment setting 
- — ‘that, will give you 4. chance to. cmpreve,, vous peer anena ze 
of human relations. 7 
-visit and talk with the workers te some of these agencies: mental 
health centers, child welfare and public assistance agencies, 
day care centers, public health departments, Red Cross, etcy 
~write, to professional organizations and schools , re : , Pare 
¥ Br, . ‘ ‘ 
; -_ ri ae 
eS | ee ee 
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JA Fui'Toxt Provided by ERIC 


peech Pathofogist and, 


- “02° Te is estimated that 1 aut of every 20 people in 
this country has a speech problem which needs treat-. 
ent 

The goal of speech, pathologists and audiologiits | 

ja to help children and adults with speech’ problem’ 
‘to communicate as nearly normally as possible. © 

“. Following, are some of the types of programs. 

ses "with, whichi the: speech p thologist: and audiologist: 

Seo" Work: lisping, cleft palawi@mpiired: hearing, talking 

“ge , difficulties resulting fram cerebral palsy, talking diffi- . 
_ culties resulting from emotional or “physical distur- 
hance or retardation.’ 1s 

. "In speech disabilities which ‘have a physigal , 

fe _eayse, the clinician may, need to work: with pliysi~ 

cians and dentists, When the disorder is emotional in., 

origin, ‘he may need to cooperate with.a psychiatrist 

“or a psychologist. ‘A ‘vooutibnal counselor | may be — 

~ brought in if the’ speech problem isa handicap to 


Se 


& 


4 


*.etmployment: ‘Other: professional people. with whom :, eee Oe 


os. . the, speech’ pathologist and audiologist work eithe” 
af » pubjit. health nurse, he sdctal worker, : jand., the ae 
~ '.. g¢hool tedcher.”. 
hoe Both men and women are ere in’ this field. 
“Nt the present time, about'3. out of 4 clinicians are » 
‘@ women, but an increasing number’ of men are taking 
* up’ this work. The person trained in speech pathology 
and audiology has a wide choice: of areas where he! 
fe + Gan be of service. Many public schools need clini- as 
_ cians’ to work with children with speech troubles, In | 
addition, there are a number of both: ‘public and pri- "! 
_& wate schools which have beey, sot’ up exclusively. for 
“children handicapped by deafngss,’ cerebral palsy, or 
.' 5s ather conditions which, affect their: ability to talk., 
* Bpetch pathologists’ and’ audiologists are: important’ 
_amembers of the staff of such-schools. There arc also" ” 
.Aabile speech clinics. which travel to outlying, ome, 
‘munities fo serve both children and-adults, gos 
: Other organizations caiploying speech patholo- 
rz -pists.-and ‘audiologists are social apencies, clinics at 
colleges, - and, dical centers, . Various . Federal, 
State, and government agencies employ 


\ 


local 
workers to provide services for, crippled ‘children - 
~ with: specch problems and there is a special speech 
‘and hearing clinic for members of the Armed Forces. -. 
Many highly trained spesch pathologists and 
audiologists specialize in research work. Others serve 


as teachers in colleges. medical schools, and training 


a stitutions. £3 


mA "p nici should havea warni 


y 


‘The people who can give specialized help sare 
“Gaia as spgech pathologists and audiologists, Theit 
‘profession is comparatively new. Before it came into 
existence, people with speech disabilities, had hardly. | 
any place to turn for help, Few physicians—even. 
“child specialists—~had been: ‘taught techniques for 
” speech rehabilitation; clinical and consulting psychol- 
ogists were similarly untrained. Recognition’ of this - 
need’ brought -aenew group of specialists, into ,exist-.,.), 
ence—men and: women who had: stidied'the physical... 

~ and. emotional factors involved’ j in speech difficulties ..’ 
and who ‘had learned how to deal with: them. | 

_ Like many other youhg - health’ services; this 

field is in great need of-additional personnel. Inter- i’ 

- esting jobs go begging simply. because there aren't 


: si a people to fill Hen 


* Special qualities are called for i in ni pede whe 
work. directly with handicapped .children and adults. 


e. 


, First is a real concern far: people with ‘physical 


and ‘psychological impairment: and a sincere desire to | : 


help’ them, ‘Second, but equally important, Js. the abil. 
wilisuch proper ie obieatively The 
indy’ 


evinr the; Persg 
- “tence ‘ind i aaah eal are “ 


stefs. fe 
To qualify. as a ae patholog Ba a. person 
must have a master's degree from a college or-com-. 
munity with an acceptable department of speech pa- 
thology and: ‘Audiology. In the. attainment of the mas--: . 


» ter’s-degree, he . must. complete suffic ient course” : 


credits in- speech and hearing to be, ¢ 
‘American Speech’ and sued Asso¢iation. 7 eee 


- the student ‘should be wéll- advised to take a broad 
liberal arts education, with courses.in biology, anat- 

omy, pliysiology, physics, general: psychology, adult 
and. adolescent psychology, sociology, and anthropol- 

— oBy. Courses in special fields of study. related to 
Speech” and language are also helpful: These would. 
include, linguistics, semantics, phonetics, and intra- 
‘ductory courses in speech pathology and audiology. . 


LI-F-1 


“Pyofessional training, jneludi 

> leyel, must be taken at a college or university’with a 
@. program of specch pathology and/or audiology. — 

The college student will probably decide in his 


junior year which particular aspect of this profession 
appeals to him most and then will sclect his graduates 
courses with the help. of a faculty adviser, Although’. 


the curricula leading to a master’s degree in speech 


pathology’ and, audiology vary from college to col- 
lege, the following basic areas are,covered within all | 
professional courses of study: fundamental studies of. 
_ the processes of normal specch and hearing including _ 


Wy 


anatomy and physjology;. acoustics and the psycho- 


logicak ‘aspects. of human comm@nications; the nature. 


_ of disorders of speech and hearing; the. measurement 


“and evaluation of speech ‘production, language’ abili-. 


“ties “and auditory processes; clinical treatment and 
._ training of children‘and adults with speech; language, 
mi and hearing disorders; and research. methodology in 


 ' *.. the study of speech and hearing. Graduate studies - 


should include preparation in the particular aspects 


of speech pathology and audiology and related fields... 
which are pertinent tothe work the student plans to ., 
- do, He may concern himself. primarily with speech  : 
ee disorders, language impairment, or hearing disor-._ 
‘ 's "ders. However, speech, hearing, and language aré so. 


“interrelated that mode ae competence | requires 
fame with these4hree areas. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS ‘IN.SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY '- ILI 


. . - . : * , . aaa v ve ~~ 


+ 8 | Qu Requixed Spertal Training: a bachelor’s degrée in.any fleli, followed, | *.) 
pte “8 - “+  o\ .by a master's and internship. experience (a. on 
” "\\bachelor's degree takes approximately 4‘years 


OE study, “a master's degree in speech path-, 
xs hy ad Mier . logy. and audlology. requires’ at least 1 full eae 
“; = =. “year of study for those students who have an ate 

o ; undergraduate background in the field, and : 


about, 2 years of study for those whose unde r= “OY 
ap a in Saat as edale) iy 
oe Aiguetana coldages : a Dee Northiéatern University 4a a 
-o -n a  Bhge island @2201 La Ag Evanston’ 60201 
_e _ : oa Bradley. tniveroteyse ee a Coringe ‘of fabot: Francis,” 
@ - Peoria 61606 F4 ete 4 a Joliet ; 6048S . - 4 ars 
be ice : - Bastern Ti1inots ontterssiot as Meet Baime Francia Javier dpiteges 2 
7 ‘ Charleston” ee he at “ we ‘Ghiteago 60655 rs e hee 
Ble 8 och ~ pinfiese ‘college’ ne es cae ‘Southern ILldnois Univexsicyae 
a ae a ee » Blmhur'etys60126- oe Edwardsville 62025 a 
t, 7 Se : : "y Pie ei * Ro. _ ; 
1 14inots State’ Viltversity*s “Southern “Tinos Universe 
. Normal | 61761, weg 24 oot peerbondate 62901 . 
: ool | “Mundelein College* ' . , aa University bf T1Linoist*. 
i a _ Chicago: (60626 .. ; So. Champaign. hanes 
1 f / p “ : , 
: ; - Northern. Tittnoss vnitversdey*™, ae : Wasted llLinois tntyersity** 
: DeKalb: 60115 © <,. Macomb . 614655 . 
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SPEECH PATHOLOGIST - Further [nfoxmation 


_ Employment Prospects 


In 1975 employment prospects at the state and national: level were good. 
Certified speech pathologists were still being requested for employment 
in hospital and community speech centers‘as well as rest homes, public” 
schools, health departments, amd research centers. With increasing 
concern for the health and education problems of the preschool, minority, 
and aged populations, it appeared that the need for certified speech 
pathologists would continue--if local, state, and federal support con- 


. ,tdnues in these areas. 
. os ‘sh : NM ¥ 


Salary 


In 1975 a typical starting salary, in clinics in Illinois, for indi~ 
viduals with a master's degree was $10,000. The results of a recent 
national survey indicated that average salary for members of the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association ‘holding a, master's degrée was $11,000 
-to $12,500 (depending on work environment and experience). Eleven per © 
cent, of the meubexs reported earnings over $20,000. 
Syiaye oes : 


ay 


Career Mobility 


Experienced speech pathologists can return to college to obtain a doc- 
toral degree or they can become clinical supervisors or clinical ad~ 
ministrators. Also, if qualified, they can move into state or federal 
government positions dealing with direction of the profession. With 

the possible increase in Medicare and Medicaid, there are funding op- 

a portunities for individuals with a master's degree to sérve as research 
assistants. in dental and medical schools, in such locales as Centers for 
Craniofacial Anomalies, Cleft Palate Clinics, Otolaryngology Clinics, 
Ear~Nose~and=Throat Clinics, and Biocommunication Centers. 0 


eo 
Further Reading 


Asha, a general informational journal published by the American Speech 
and Hearing Association 


Joyrnal of Speech and Hearing Disorders 
‘ ¥ a” : 


“ . Journal of Speech and Hearing Research 


Journal of Communication Disorders 
ok 


Speech and Hearing News 


Illinois Speech and Hearing Journal ; wy PaaS 


SPEECH PATHOLOGIST - Further Information, Continued 


Professional Organization Where More Information May Be Obtained 


\ 


American Speech and Hearing Association = \ 


9030 Old Georgetown Road 
Washington, B.C. 20014 J de 
a To Broaden Your Underst anding OE gt se 
* aS . x09 a 
-observe the clinical activities of a speech pathologist=* , 
hospital, test home, Easter Seal Center, or school ; . 
-~talk with a speech pathologist who works in a hospital, school ste. 
¢ aan . 
-see if you can obtain and view a filmstrip-sound dateeds nes entht 
"A Compelling Life: A Career in Speech Pathology and AuA1o}o xX fg 
‘available from the Career Information Center, University" ' ‘Uteih, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, or “Communication Disorder Specialy to avail-, . cal 
able from the American Speech and Hearing Association, , S07IQ OLd ys, Bee aes 
‘Georgetow Road, Washington, D.C. 20014 = - wy ane wi itd Nats 
e . Yh, a, rer a ae Sad Ay 
-write to schools and the professional organization‘ * aor 
: ee ee se 
- ef : a 
? 
fe _ 
ty fle] 
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MALDINI AO® cab 


The prosthetist and orthotist work closely with 
the physician, surgeon, and- therapist to provide total 
echabilitation services for the disabled. The prosthe- 
tist makes and fits artificial limbs, while the orthotist 
makes and fits orthopedic braces to support weak- 
ened body parts or to correct phystcal defects, such 
as spinal malformations. Both work from the physi- 
cian’s prescription, to make -devices giving the pa- 
tient maximum comfort and function. Their work be- 
gins after consultatioh with the patient and with 
careful and accurate measurements. With this infor- 
mation, they design & device that will meet the indi- 
vidual needs of the patient, constructing it from vari- 


ous materials such as plastic, leather, wood, steel, , 


and aluminum, =” 

, ‘Before the work is complete. the patient re- 
_goiveg at least one preliminary fittin=, enabling the 
ts prosthetist or orthotist to make reo’ -d changes be- 
“fore finishing the prosthesis (artificial limb) or or- 
thosis (brace). The firial step is an evaluation of the 
appliance, as wornby the patient, by the prosthetist 
or orthotist, and other cehabilitation specialists. The 
physical therapist and occupational therapist help the 
patient learn tovuse his new equipipent. 


oy 


Qualifications and Education 


Anyone Who plans @ career as a prosthetist or 
orthotist will ‘need skill with his hands and in the use 
of tools, as well as considerable mechanical skill and! 


inventiveness, Patience. accuracy, and a keen sense, . 


of responsibility are essential. In addition, he should 
be able to communicate effectively with both patients 
and other members of the rehabilitation team. 
Lastly, and of prime importance, he should have a 
sense of real concern for the welfare of the disabled. 

Great advances fave been made in prosthetic 
and orthotic education in the past 10 years. Special 
courses in prosthetics and orthotics are now offered 
by several leading universities. These courses are 2 
to 5 weeks in dutation and are available to persons 
with some practical experience. The courses include 
the studyAof anatomy biomecHanics (study of how 


the body. Mnctions as a mechanical system). engi-" 


neering as related to prosthetic and orthotic devices, 
and actual shop experience in orthotic and prosthetic 

eh ; ; 
construction, 
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Until. 1971, ‘the ‘basic redulrement for practi- 
tioner certification was a 4-year apprenticeship pro- 
gram conducted in a facility accredited by the Amer- 
ican Board for Certification in Orthotics and Pros- 
thetics, and @ passing grade on’ the certification 
examination. At present and through 1975, however, 
a candidate for the examination must have taken, in 


addition, to his apprenticeship, at lefst three specified 
Short-term courses at One of the collegyy or universi- 
‘ties: acchtdited by the board. From 1976 through 


1979" a candidate will have to have an associate of 
arts degree in orthotics and/or prosthetics and have 
had, ‘2 .years of: clinical experience subsequent to : 


_ graduation, Beginning in 1980, he will have to 


possess a bachclor of science degree in orthotics and 
prosthetics. ‘ 

In addition to these educational requirements, a 
candidate will have to present recommendations from 
three orthopedic surgeons and.pass the certification 
examination. a 

High school courses recommended for the 
prospective orthotist or prosthetist include physics, 


‘chemistry, mathematics, and biology, as well as 


shopwork in, metal, wood, and plastics. Accounting 
and business administration courses will be useful 
to the individual considering the eventual operation 
of his own facility. A working knowledge of psychol- 
ogy and human relationships is also important in 
dealing with patients and professional associates. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN ORTHOTICS AND PROSTHETICS - ILLENOLS ~ 


Orthotist and/or Prosthetist _ a at 


Required Special Training: Either a) 2-year associate degree program in. 

orthotics and prosthetics plus 3 years clinical 

, , experience or b) 2 years of college work to include, 
but not exceed, 8 semester hours in any one subject-~ 
English and speech, biological sciences, physics | 
and engineering, chemistry, mathematics, psychology, 
and shop training -— followed by three short-term 

- courses, in epthories and Died got and 3 years 


ee hotics and’ Beoatneelee and 1 year "of clinical | 
fipetlence (there are no 4~year programs in Illinois)’ 
¥ d) 4-year bachelor's degree in an area other than 
orthbtics and prosthetics followed by three short~ 
term courses in orthotics and prosthetics and = years 
of clinical prbagience. 


* Olive-Harvey College (seer asad _ degree program=-in sonlunction. 
’ : Chicago 60628 © ’ with the, Pi ‘Associated Medical Sciences 
; rad . oes: : ‘a. h ts sa raped of, Department of the Abraham 
b Lee, iifcoln School.@f: ‘Medicine of the University 


” " of Illinois Medidal Center) ‘ 


a 


? 
a 


Northwestern University bee lanine: in Jaauaey 1976, é-month program 
Chicago 60611 - .- ogee will be offered to those with a minimum of 
; . 4 two Yéars of college, pteferably with an 
emphasis. in science course work; in addition, 
short-term courses in orthotics and prosthetics 
or health practitioners are offered) ‘ 


— 


4 


Orthotic-Prosthetic Assistant | 7 


Required Special Training: High School diploma or its equivalent and 3 years 
. of apprenticeship, of which.2 years must involve 


seh patient contact (inquire about apprenticeships at 
~ Bits Veterans Administratién hoapdtals and other larger 
we : ncapttets) a AG Eka SS 


ms) = re ea 
-Bypachetic Technician eek een 


4 


Required Bpacial Training: Tenth-grade education and 2 years of apprentice- ‘ 
ship: (inquire about apprenticeships ‘at Veterans 
Administration hospitals'and other larger hospitals) 
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ORTHOTIST and PROSTHETIST - Further tnformation 


Employment Prospects _ og 


In 1974 there were 70-.certified orthotists and prosthetists in Illinois and 
possibly an equal number were uncertified. (Certification is granted after 
passing an examination designed to determine professional competency.) It 
is becoming increasingly important to be certified. Due to increasingly © 
high standards of health care, many employers seek certified practitioners. 
Not only does certification result in more job opportunities,. but also in 
greater salary. Nationally, there were close to 3,000 orthotists and 
prosthetists. They worked in hospitals, clinics, and in private facilities 
which fabricate and fit artificial limbs and braces. In 1974 the employment 
outlook was excellent and was expected to continue to remain so for the 
foreseeable future. - 


In 1974 the average’ ‘beginning . salary for certified orthotists and prosthetists 


ie in the Midwest ranged from,$11, ,000to $15,000 yearly. Those who were not 
certified made an esrinatel ‘$24,000 to" $2, 000 less) per year in comparable posi- 
tions. 


Career Mobility, yl 


Those in the field tend to remain. “A fed pract}ttoners enter the related 
fields of physical therapy and occupational therapy. However, it is more 
common for physical therapists and occupational therapists to seek additional 
“training and. experience so that they become orthotists and prosthetists. ae 
There are no, proficiency or equivalency examinations available to persons 
desiring to mové.. into orthotics and prosthetics. (Such examinations, which 

\ 1 are available in stew other health fields, test: ‘for competence in the pro- 


result ‘in shortening the ‘required ‘training period. ) 


i 


Further Reading 


Science Research Associates, Inc. Orthotists and Prosthetists, Occupational" : 
Brief No. 288, Chicago, 1973 _ te ' 


Professional Organization Where More Information 


- ‘i 2 * 


American Orthotic and Prosthetic Association 
1440 N Street, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


As 
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ORTHOTIST AND PROSTHETIST - Further Information, Continued 


To -Broaden Your Understanding 


os : 
-visit a hospital, clinic, or private facility where orthotic and 
prosthetic appliances are fitted, designed, and made and talk to 
the persons who work there, 


a 


weitete schools and professional organizations 
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Orthotic-Prosthetic Assistant 
ard. Technician 


_The orthotist and/or piesa is aided in his” 


tified by the boaed: 

The orthotic-prosthetic assistant works under 
the direct supervision of the arthotist-prosthetist and 
is responsible for fabricating and fitting devices, He 
is closely involved in patient care. To become certi- 
fied, the assistant must possess a high school educa- 
tion or the equivalent, he must have 3 years of ac- 
credited apprenticeship training, and he must pass 
_the assistant certification examination, 

The orthotic-prosthetic technician is involved 
mainly in the fabrication of components and devices; 
he does not take part in direct patient-care activities. 
To become certified, the technician just have com- 
pleted the tenth grade, he must have 2 years of non- 
formal apprenticeship training, and.he must pass. the 
"technician certification examination. 

The prosthetist or orthotist may work in a pri- 
vately owned facility or in a hospital laboratory, or 
he may be affiliated with a government agency such 
.as the Veterans’ Administration. In small organiza- 
tions, the same person may fabricate and fit both 
limbs and braces. In larger facilities, a skilled ortho- 


tist of prosthetist may employ one or more assistants, 


and technicians to do the actual construction work 
under his supervision, while he himself specializes in 
adjustment and fitting. 

Employment: in this field is steady, and the 
skilled orthotist or prosthetist who keeps up with 
new ervelopinenia | is needles today as never before. 
number of tanginle— and. iwangble-nwanls Like 
other people who provide health services, he will 
find in his work a deep satisfaction that cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. He sees in a dramatic 
way how his skills help handicapped people.to lead 
happier lives. As he adjusts an artificial limb or brace 
to make it fit and work better, he mai ‘be restoring a 
man toa paying job or enabling a woman to cafe for 
her home and children. It is responsible and chal- 
lenging work which can bring a feeling of intense 
personal satisfaction and pride. 


267% 
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YOR THOTIC-PROSTHETIC ASSISTANT and TECHNICIAN ~- Further Information 


Enpfoyment Prospects 


Ip 1974 there were an undetermined number of gocbarasta: and technicians. 

- Nationally, there were.only about 200 technicians and 200 assistants who 
had been certified. (Certification is granted to the assistant or tech- 
nician after passing an examination designed to determine’ his. professional 
competence.) It is becoming increasingly important to be certified. -Due 
to increasingly high standards of health care, many employers seek certi- 
fied practitioners. Not only does certification result in more job oppor- 

tunities, but also in greater salary. Marfy mora were not certified. In 
é 1974 the employment outlook was excellent and was expected to continue 
to remain so for the foreseeable future. 


Salary. ca ; : de or 
"ey ' wi a ; ( ay 
In 1974 the average beginning, salary for certified assistants in the 
Midwest ranged from $7,000 to $10,000 annually. Technicians averaged os 
$5,000 to $7,000 in their first - -year | ‘of work. Non-certified workers! © \y 
eeterier were generally | lower’ by $1, 000 or more per "year. a 


é ' : : * 


Career Mobilipy 


Many young assistants.and technicians tend to remain in this field. 
Salaries are good considering the amount of education and training 
required to enter the field. Assistants are eligible to apply for 
apprenticeship experience at the technician level or move directly 
to the educational program required to become an orthotist-or pros- 
thetist. Technicians may apply for the educational prdgram necessary . 
to practice as an orthotist or prosthetist. There are no proficiency 
or equivalency examinations of professional knowledge available to 
assistants or technicians desiring to move upward in this ‘field, or 
for those in related fields such as occupational -therapy and physical 
therapy to move into orthotics and prosthetics (Such examinations, 
which are available in a few other health tsi , test For competence 
in the professional course work and/&r knowled e gained through re=- 
lated work, and can result: in shortening the required training period. ) 
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Further Reading 


* Sclence Research Associates, Inc Orthotists and Prosthetists, Occupa 
tional Rrfef No. 288, Chicago, 1973 
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ORTHOTLC-PROSTHETIC ASSISTANT and TECHNICIAN - Further Infdrmation, Conttiuex™! 


Professional Organization Where More Information May Be Obtained: 


American Orthotic and Prosthetic Association 
1440 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


To Broaden Your Understanding: Sa 

-visit a hgspital, clinic, or private facility where orthotic and 

prosthetic appliances are fitted, designed, and made and talk to 
the persons who work there 

-write to schools and professional organigations 
é | ae ere oe 
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-For paople confined to mental in- 
stitutions and hospitals; and those — 
handicaiped by a pHysetal or emotiton— 
al disability» how they spend their ~ 
often Long leisure hours can have a 


decided effect on how quickly and how 


well ‘they recover, Recreational thera~ 
pists realize this and, accordingly, 
their work 1s centered around a parti- 
cular’ theory of recreation, namely that..: 
"play" 1s good medicine and that an in- 
stitutlonalized or home-bound patient | 
can make a much quicker reéovery and/or 
adjuatmant if his leisure time can be 
spent to hig benefit. 


Reerdational therapists may work 
with groups of patients or individuals. 


Depending upon where they are employed, 


they may deal with all sorts of i1ilnesses 
and diaabilifties -- old age, mental 111- 
ness, paraplegia, mental retardation =-- 
or they may specialize in one type of , 
illneas or disability and.work only 

with those patients -- the mentally re- 
tarded, crippled children, old people, 
stroke victims, etc. 


The recreational therapist's pro- 
gram would probably include such acti- 
vities as athletics, arts and crafts, 
dancing, muaic, movies, camping, par- 
ties, and a patient newspaper. The pri- 
mary goal behind all these different 
activities la for the patient to exper- 
dence beneficial exercise, social par= 
ticipation, and group interaction which 
might help his recovery and/or adjust- 
Ment. Such aétivities are also intend- 
ed to ald a patient's readjustment to 
the outside world, before he is discharged. 
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ae RECREATIONAL THERAPIST 


Ger acubde ‘Recreation Specialist) 


Le 
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Qualifications and Education ’ 


Snterested in ‘becoming re- 
creational“f Stapists should enjoy work- 
dng with people; they should be adept. 4% 
yat communicating ideas and: instruc tdogs: . 
to people of varying levels of: intelligence; 
they should possess patience and toler- 
_ ance. Physical coordination $6* necessary 
in order .to Wemopétrate and tedch/others 
verious athlesié and dance skills. “Man- 
ual dexterity is helpful fot teaching 
ceramics and othey “érafts. Good: color 
“discrimination | ts necessary for those 
‘teaching art‘ to patients. ‘In addition, 
creativity, organization, and an ability 
to teach others are pieaersteay enROREAR I, ee 
assets. : “te 


6 


a 


A bachelor's degree in-récreational 
therapy or therapgutic recreation’ (a 
program usually hen through the physi~ 
cal education department) is the minimum ~ 
requirement for work as a recreational 
therapist, A master's degree, with a 
major in recreational therapy, is necessary | 
for positions in reamalaaae Gaia re~- 
search, and Penena ae 
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Recreational Therapist 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN RECREATLONAL THERAPY ~ ILLINOIS -~ 


Required Special Training: 4-year bachelor's degree program in recreational 


Recreational: Therapy Assistant 


‘Downers Grove - 60515 


Carbondale 62901 


re 
2, 


therapy in a college or university 
(bachelor' s and master' Ss 


George Williams College 
degree programs). 8 


(bachelor's and master's 


Southern Illinois University 
degree programs) 


University of Illinois 7 (bachelor's, master's and 
Urbana 61801 , doctoral programs) . 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. es 
ne 60607 . (bachelor's degree program-~ —- 
Ak, .this program is the Kinesiotherapy | 
: program offered by. the School of 
? Physical Education) a S 
: ; ‘ 


(Prerequisite: high school diploma’ or its’ equivalent) 


Required Special Training: 2-year recreational therapy assisting program 


in a community: college 


Central YMCA College 
Chicago 60606 


Moraine Valley Commynity college 


Palos Hills 60465 en tO if : 
Parkland College . 
Champaign 61820 ; % 
4 2) 
Triton College ue 


River Grove 60171 


fo i : yn 


is 
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REATIONAL THERAPTST ~ iefehey Information ’ 


; eae ie faa ane eo, . ee ee 3 ee bo ge es Me ihe 4,0 * 


good. Encrassed recognit i¢ ot. the’ dupatiancé ee the. aria needs: ; ‘ 
, ‘of handicapped and special populations | has provided an “impetus for y 
es , federal, state and local agencies to seek qualified, trained personne l* a 


to’. provide nee ‘services. 


p aeote 
sos 


Salary 


Recreational therapists with no prior experience generally réteivad mo 
from $8,00Q 310, Q00 yearly. .In 1974 salaries, for recreational therapists 
with a maater's degtee and/or several years, ‘of work: experience ranged 
ey ‘from.$10,000 to $15,000. ‘op level jobs paid-up to $25,000 and more. 
. oF i P For’ ‘the most part salary depended on the, type of employing agency. 
“ : : : 4h, ’ . : : a de 


Career Mobility ; : L 


Those who show that they are capable workers may assume increased. re~ 
sponsibility after a period of work experience. A master's ‘degree in. 
therapeutic recreation is desirable for advancement to administrative : 
positions and for serving as a consultant to agencies with bea amas 


. - recreation progranis . a . ip e+. fe 
@ Sag = 

t 7 ar P 
&* Further Reading sd co 


7 Frye, Virginia and Pe at iit tal “Theewpautitc Recreation: Its Theory, 
Philosophy and Practice, The Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, , 
Reonaylvania, 1972. . 

e - 4 


Thera eutit Recreation - Journal, published by the National Therapeutic 
Recreation Socdety 


\ 


* 
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Professional Organization Where More Information May Be Obtained 
National Therapeutic Recreation Society “ 
1601 N. Kamt Street o> ; 
Arlington, Wirginia © 22209 ‘ ° 


To Broaden Your Understanding 


-obtain volunteer or paid work experience related to therapeutic recreation 
in a mental health facility, nurging home, rehabilitation canter, or other® 
organization, providing therapeutic recreation services. 


aS 


~talk with a recreational therapist about his/her work 


5 


-write to schools and the professional organization 
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The delivery:of therapeutic re~ 
creation services carinot be done by re- 
-creational ‘therapists alone. . While they, 
may plan activities and evaluate the ther- 
apeutic value of those activities, often 
it is the recreational therapy assistant 
(therapeutic recreation technietan), under 
the direction of the recreational thera- 

.pist, who implements the programs on a 
person-to-person basis. Often it is the 
assistant who actually teaches 4 group 
of retarded children how to square dance, 
who organized and oversees the bridge 
tournament for the men and women of a .. 
retirement home, or who coaches para- 
plegics in wheelchair basketball, The 
daily work load af a recreational ther-., 

. apist necessarily deprives him/her of — 
frequent patient contact -- in larger 
hospitals, clipics, and rehabilitation © 
centers there are meetings to attend 
and evaluations to be made; there js con- 
sulting to be done with physicians, and-~ 
counseling to be done with patienws' 
families; there is reading, research, 
and planting to be done and‘all that. 
takes time. Meanwhile, it is the as- 
sistant who is seeing to the patients’ 
immediate recreational needs, supervis- 
ing the recreational activities, help- 
ing those patients having difficulties, 
and all the while observing the patients" 
progress’ so that it may be reported 
to the recreational therapist ard the 
therapeutic value of the recreation be 
reassessed. In some cases, the recrea~ 
tional therapy assistant may take on 
supervisory and administrative tasks. 
This often happens when an assistant is 


. ‘employed in a small facility and the re~ * 


creational therapist works only part~-- 
time or in a consulting capacity. 


Recreational therapy assistants can 
find employment- in hospitals, clinics, 
rehabilitation centers, public dnd pri- 
vate schools, correctional facilities, 


"ap 


(Therapeutic. Recreation Technician) *' e 
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community mental health’ facilities, 
nursing homes, and summer camps. sérv=-. 
cial with certain disabilities. 


a ee, . } 
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“ Qpali tite erions and Education 


‘Students cdndiaetioe a career ‘in 
therabeutte recreation should have a 
strong desire ‘ho perve . ‘others and work 
closely with them, They. ‘ought. to en+ 
joy teaching atid participating in re- 
creational casio . 

, Training: to become ‘a’ recreational 
therapy aséistant (therapeutic regrda- 
tlon technician) involves 2 years - 
in & community. college ‘therapeutic. re- 
creatdlon program. Courses include — 
dastruction dn areas such as dis- 
abling conditions, recreation activity 
skills and activity ‘analysis, human 
growth and development , program pk 
ning, and group dynamics. L 3 
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‘To ae Your Understanding _. . ‘A 7 
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RECREATIONAL THERAPY ASSISTANT, - Further Information 


Employment. ‘Prospects. 


The sasdtion of recreationdt therapy astieeane (Therapeutic recreation 
technician) was a new one. Studies indicated that there 3s a teed ny 


7 aa such persons. Future studies’will be completed beginning in late L975 
: ‘kO assess employment prospects. . - i 
\ : ; ‘ . : 4 
‘Salary a: ; ig 
; . 


Because of the newness of this position, there’ ‘were no salary figures, \ 
It was expected that assistants with no prior dork experience would’ 
receive between $7,000 and $8,500 per year. 


Career Mobility " 2 = 
; ad, 
Experienced, capable recreational therapy assistants may advance <> 
positions of greater authority in the agencies in which they work, 
..or in other agencies employing therapeutic recreat ion personnel. 
és Supervisory and administrative jobs usually require completion of a 
bacheLbe? $ degree. While the two-year training programs of fered by - 
comunity colleges are not specially ‘designed for transfer to four- — 
‘ year institutions.it may be possible te arrange for transfer of cer- 
oe credits to individual colleges, 


Further Reading Su . 


‘ - 


Kraus, Richard, Therapeutic Recreation Service, W.B. Saurdexs Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1973 


Stein, Thomas and Sessoms, H. Douglas, Recreation and Special F opulations 
Halbrook Press, MGs Boston, HAP SneH GHEE Ess 1973" 


av 


Therapeutic Recreation Journal, oubitaned by the vapeens Therap eut tc 
Recreation Soceity 
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: ie 
Profassional Organization Where Moré Information May Be Obtained 
: al a 
National Therapeuti¢ Recreation Society 
' \601 N. Kent Street . 4 . 
Arlington, Virginia 22209" . - 
cok : ; ar 
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eepeadin volunteer ‘Or paid work eiuetrence related to therapeutic rec-eat {on 


{fn a mental health facility, nursing home, rehabilifat ion Genter, or other 
organization providing therapeutic services. 


-talk with a recreationdl therapist about his/her work , 1 ¢ 
H 


-write to schools and the professional organization eee 
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Music therapy, the professional application of: 


Throughout’ the ages, m at 
‘to express ‘his fecling of joy, déspuir, love, and. hate. 
For cach it serves a different putpose;’ ‘and’ for some. 
many, purposes, Now, for those who are disabled.: 
music may become an acta! part, of medical treat-" 


music to ageomplish therapcutic’aims, is used to aid 


atients . afflicted with long-term disabilities such as: 
tibberculosis 


. and with progressiyc disgait such as’ 
fitiscular dystrophy. For them it Offers a 
to make life more worthwhile, Even morcs@fféctive is’ 
its ‘use with the mentally ill, for music | ‘therapy may - 
achieve changes in the patient’s behavior: that: ‘will 


give | him a neyunderstanding of himself and-of the 
world’ ardtiad him, This should serve as a “base “for 
improved mengal, health and more effective: adjust: -> 
. mént to normat 

A high percentage of the trained music thera- 
‘pists are now employed in psychiatric -hospitals. 


iving. 


fds turned to music‘ 


interest : 


ae 


ae * 


Treatment is given to patients of all age groups. { 


ranging from disturbed small. children and adoles- - 


cents to adults, who suffer. from’ mental illness of 
many types and varying degrees of seriousness. As ‘a. 
member of the mental health: team, the rusic thera- 


“pist devises programs to achieve. aims prescribed by 


the attending psychiatrist. metiodienlly. the therapeu 
lic results-are evaluated, _ i 


Recently, there has been a noticeable trend to- 


ward treatment of the ‘mentally ilf at outpatient clins 


‘ies, locally administered and staffed, but supported | 


by Federal Government grants. ‘Discharged Lee 
of mental institutions may be under continue ybser- 


‘vation and urcceive- “required treatment there, while 


others, who have not been institutionalized, may. find 
the attention: they: need... Customarily the mental 
health team af the clinic includes a psychiatrist, ‘a 


_ psychologist, a-nurse, a. Social worker, eee often a. 


music PHCrODI, 


pli. the crippled. and the blind make up. a group 
@iy. ill in numbers re- 
& personal satisfic-. 


tion may: be “expected ce the 


therapist who 
works with: childrens ; 


" terest:"Much depends, upon, his Suceptibility to train 


¥ 


“* Qualifications and Education es, 


: Music therapists ‘may devise : prograins afma many , 
kinds in an effdrt. fo, gain and to hold the pati¢nt’ $in-=: 


ing, for what would be within, the realm of one would: 


be | inappropriate for nother. Group singing-is com- * 
monly used: Musical appreciation and musical edi.” 
cation is appealing to others. ‘To the most trainable, 


instrumental , instruction is offered nd, eventually, 
sonic. of this’ group may qualify: for orchestral work, 
Every effort. is’ made to’ ‘improve: skills acquired in 


past years-and to d velop din intensificd musical ins. 


terest ‘which will, 
normal fiving: : 


2° The demand for vepiatered mtisic thotatists ‘CX 


‘itself; five: nM new dimension to 


ceeds the: sipply. Mpproximately 600. were actively 
; oueployed througliout the Unjted States in 1971, The 


greatest number’ adtveid: <in psychiatric hospitals, but 
others work in, ggneral. hospitals,’ isolation hospi- , 
tals, and schools Fot.gxceptional children. 

Oe. ‘ 3 L é 
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oa 


sehtial for a carcer ‘iri, this field, For those who have 


a degree’ in, mpgs, the required therapy courses may 
- be taken at @raduate school.as a part of the work. to- 
‘ward a master’ degree. Also required, to. qualify as 
a registered music therapist, is. ¢ @36-montlr internship ~ 
“at an ipproved psychiatric .hospital, 


affiliated for 


tA baccalaurcate degrce in m6 therapy i is es. . 


a 


clinical purposef with an accredited music therapy 


school... In 1974, 28 American colleges 
and universities were approved by the 
National Association of Schools of 


“Music to offer the degree: of bachelor 
cof music eherapy 
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44 BinpLoyment Prospects. 
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ae In 1975" ‘there were more. Sere avattable for music therapists than f 7 
- there were musié: therapists. ‘Increasingly, therapists were finding cys 


pot To . einpleyment | in community mental health. centers, workihg ' with day (non- 
, , hospitalized): patients. . _It wds not possible to qpeciiate | on ye 
ment prospects;: An ithe next, decade," pe . 
; oe Ge 5 ; noe,“ ae Sees = fn oe “ 
eae eS este _ a x a : a $55 & ae ar ‘5 a 
. . . ary . . Ane te s Hee — 
‘ ea "The galaries of: muefc. therapists: ‘in 1975 were quite™ ‘similar to: eee | ane 
‘'*"patd «to pdplic, school teachers.’ In Chicago, ‘inexperienced’ therapists "y 
a - received: nearly $10, 000 per. year.’ Those employed’ in: ‘smaller. iifstdtu- 1. . 
; _ oo. 1, tions and, in smaller communities usually recdived ‘lower pay. “ Exper- Z ae 
ae jenced therapists raceived incremental pay. inebeatae, mich’ the  SanR. ne 
— "ag teachera, 7 ee He ‘ RS a i ae, 
at te Veet eo 8 rr eT tee ae Geer = 7 . : of, . . 7 ‘ es . *" os : 7 ‘ a, 
ee? ¢ a ee fe i : 7 : ey pe ts PoE 
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pables: experienced music therapists may magsume aupervisory respon- .°,, 6 oy) 
oe, » ‘gibd1ities. With..twp years of work experfence plus 4 master's degree '-” 
@ a “6 mip ic. therapy, or’related field, it is possible tosteach : dn an edu~ Say age 
ae oa cationd® ‘program for the preparatidn of mus{c therapists. ‘Persons’ 7 4,0 
hee Us with ‘a bachelor’ s: degree in music therapy have the academic: background 3 
Pe oe ? «to movesinto” educational programs or work din psychology and the, social Aa) 
oy _ service areas ; ,Persons entering music therapy from-other fields most — rg 
.frequently cgme from public school music teaching, private music teach- — 
ing, and professional music; fewer come from psychology, nursing, and , 
other social Service. areas. 


lg Gaston, oe os Publishing Company, New . 
. y : York, 1968. os Be ~\ oN _ i: 


a 8a National. Association for Music, “Therapy: 2 _ ae ’ 
“ P.O. Box 610 | _) _ a ee s 83 
‘Lawrence, Kansas ,66044 | Px : x oe 


oe” 4 Tor Broaden Your Underbtanding a ‘el 


SH 5 ge . sFequest thie name of | a “music: “gnetaptsg, 18cated tn’ oraye area Soon the 7 ss 
; ‘ ~ cyiiad about mdate ae aa th T iocat Epapta or rehal ititation ar 
: center previding music ; thetapy services, “and. ask | to ‘observe and to do 
4 volunteer, ‘work . ' 
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The oharachsia may be Gund. ip, a “variety of 


basic functions remain the, : faine.. His pringgry re-_ 
a : » sponsibility is to compound “and dispense, | edicine | a 
tae on the order of a physician or. other (qualified practi- 


es ‘ tioner. To perform his function at the highest stand- - 
u ards, he must be fully “acquainted with the physical © 


and chemical. properties ‘of drugs and the way they 
e syste -_He must know how a particu-- 
‘human hia ge the cause of 


* THe pHiarmgein serving in the ‘community must 


“the hospital,. the pharmacist may jbe responsible for 
the selection and purchase of all medicines: used by 
the facility. In settings where hiring and! supervision 


of personnel is required, tht pharmacist will need. 


ia _midnagement ability; 7 “s e 


to the public and to the health praioner in the 
ast a drugs, 


oe 


* qualdg, Lagttens. and” Education 


Like “the: physician. gr nurse, 
' > aggames responsibility for human, life. He must be 
* delficated from the start’to conscientious and, de- 
pendable services. ‘Meticulous regard for, accuracy, 

_ orderliness, and cleanliness. is éssential. 
The pharmacist’s. ethics. must be unquestiona- 

ble: He. is entrusted?With the storage and distribution 

of dangerous and habit-forming drugs, and: must be 

e = ee sys av. “andling or dispensing them. : 


a . it 


~ «sen intending to ‘become a pharmacist 

should be sod | in scientific subjects, enjoy. working 
with people, and have. better a intelli- 
‘gence. 
‘The number of women entering the ‘profession 
"of. ‘pharmacy | increasing steadily. Between 1959 


‘and 1969 the percentage of female pharmacy i 


dents doubled. Today | student in 5 isa girl. 
Women work in all_areas of the profession. , 
Many work part time when their family responsibil- 
___ ities become, heavy. 


To obtain a degree ,in * pharmacy, . the. ». student. 


: eduestion after graduation from high school. "The 5~. 


43 


work settings@but no. matter where he practices his | 


be proficient ‘jn business matters, since he must pur- , 
ghiase and sell hundreds of Healt sted items. In. 
I 


- The (pharmacist often serves as educator—both, 


‘the pharmacist: - 


s{-complete, either a 5:year or 6-year program of. ;. 


‘Year boeiaie leads td the degree-of bachelor. ‘of ger 
‘¢hce In pHarmacy; The 6-year ada leads to the 


ae degree, of doctor of pharmacy. ‘ 
” « Some colleges: of: pharmacy. accepigmhe student 

immediately aft -graduation from high school, and 
offer the full 54Yéar. or 6-year program ‘themselves. 
Others. permit. ongequire the. student. to take the first 


a year or 2 years of the 5-year or'6- “year curriculum at. - 


_acollegé-or junior college. 


There i Is: no: exception. to the rule, however that 


a minimum 3 years of ptofesssional education must 


_ be acquired at an. -agdtedited college of pharmacy. ‘In. 


: California, only: ffigse students who-have studied in’ 
-", =’ pharmacy collegeV/ 
oe 


‘a license f© practice. 


7 gp? 


fy 


» the United. States and in Puerto Rico. The 
should write the pharmacy school he hopes"to.’ ‘enter, 
to learn about entrance requirements and curriculum 

and, to find out whether or not the: school requires | or, 

"!” permits him 20° take the first-year or two of.the pro- 
gram before admission. The student may ap: for 

financial “rtasons, to take his preprofessio 
: be rrollege or junior college néar his home. 
“in high school the student should take courses” 


Sime, 
mes 
Vs 


~ grades should’ be good, Colleges of pharmacy’ dosti 

, judge an applicant solely, ‘by his high schookjthgt 
but ¢hese certainly are an.;important fact 

. pharmacy colleges ‘require ‘applicants ‘to - taktivag 


tude tests, the results of which are considered along "s 


i) the high school marks. 


Ao 


“The. curriculum, in «high Sensal " should’ ‘be. eg 
planiied carefull? The. general idea‘ is to ath as ood. va 


a background as possible in English,. rhathematic 

history, and’ government or social studies. Courses in 

chemistry, biology, and physics are especially helpful 
, in preparing students for’ the many: science courses 


required in the pharmacy curriculum," 
Licensing and Registration... li 


Because pharmacists have such heavy responsi- 


bilities and are so. closely concerned with thehealth © 
of the people they serve, all States have-strict, laws . 
about licensing and registration. These may wary, 
from State to Staté and: the prospective pharmacist is 


‘instructed, while still.in colege,-about the regulations 
applying i in qreas where he may: avish to practice. 


All of the Statés “but one require graduation — 
from an accredited school of pharmacy. Almost all: . .. ° 
mi, it addition,. require practical experience, — 


3 


2 M2-a-1 


tourses, 


ee . 


3° oe is iifést States, this" re- 


of, at. least 4 years are elgiple | for: Pa 


There‘ are 72 accredited schools of pharmacy i in. 7 7 
‘student 


i “ay designed to prepare him for entrance to coflege, His. ea 


quirement can be met ‘by combining..clinical assign-— 
= “ments done in connection with classwork and expe- - 
“lence gained during summer vacations. The student 


should check, internship carefully, since this may 
weigh heavily'in obtaining a.license to practice. 

' ‘Before he can receive a license, the graduate in 
pharmacy must pass an examination given by the 
board of pMarmacy in the State where he plans to 
practice. If he passes, he- is then registered by the 

‘board. Most States honor licenses issued by other 
'. States.. There are a few exceptions, and the pharma- 


cist will be informed of these. while he is still in 
‘ school. 
Ls" 
= " Gommunity ‘Pharmacies 


There are several kind of” community phar- 


amacies, and the tange-of the’ pharmacist’s profés- 
sional work depends to"$6me. extent upon where he.; ...: 
is ‘employed. For example, the strictly prescription © 
' pharmacy or apothecary shop handles: nothing ‘but 
.-drugs and other ‘items related to medical care. In the 
»; General community pharmacy, more than -half the. 
; 8 »volume of business comes. from this source, 
fe ithe remaindé# comes from sales of merthandise 
wend: “etl. traditionally in drugstores—cosmetics, station- 
. ery, cameras, and the like. In some’. pharmacies, 


-tlons of the phar 
_ facilities, there is * considerable. “manufacturing: “of 


: closely with the medical staff as well as with the ad-. 


eS 2 clinics. continues to grow, and this practice’ ‘enviton- _ 
et iment is. becoming increasingly, attractive to pharma- a 3 


cists. a u . ri , ae 


‘ related tasks, such as handling. certain . laboratory 


fe 


Ne 


‘In some ‘of the “larger. 


sterile sdlutions and drug preparations. 
The “health facility pharmacist works very 


niinistrator’s office. ‘He is the custodian of the facili- 


ipgy’s: pharmaceutical - supplies and is responsible for aes. 


purchasing these and a variety of other related sup-. ?. 
plies. He Acts as a consultant on drug problems, and ° 
as the instructor in this field to other members of thie 
facility staff. Frequently h he is the monitor’ for the . 
_ drug. component of' treatmerit,. These facilities now 
_ employ approximately. 10,000 registered pharmacists ‘ 
" for full-time work, and/in addition perhaps a. third 
that many on_a part- -time ‘basis. The need for phar-- 
““macists to practice in hospitals, nursing. homes,. and’ 


Smaller. facilities fréquently, depend on. neatb# 3 
~ community pharmacies for their services, or employ, a. 
part-time pharmacist. The teridéricy, however,"is to 
“engage, a full-time pharmacist who ‘carr tlso take ‘on. - 


routines, sterilization, of supplies, ‘and Administrative” : mi 
itals. of 50 Beds or more. are- taking, or on” © 


7 “gales: of general. ‘merchandise and‘ fountain sales. $A?’ ‘fGBQMRAmNpharmiacists, aird- those with 100 beds or * 

; make py jmordifian: 50 percent of the business, In’ ~ * ®more-Wid it practically impossible to get along with 
Zz large gchetal merchandising pharmacigs, tho trend is’ out two or more pharmacists. oo ‘ 

\o3 + toward hiring .managérsy trained’ in business,“tech-.. Any: pharmacist licensed to practice nay: do: sO 

. niques so. the pharmacist,i& utilized more in vhis pro- © *" “in. this environment; however, a pharmacist wishing. 


fessional capacity. 

The yourg pharmacit just ‘gut of school usually 
pitarts his career as an -assistant to the owner or man- 
“ager of 4 pharmacy. As he gains experience, he ad- ~ 
“vances: to managerial duties. Eventually, he may 

_ transfer to.a larger pharmacy with’ ‘expanded. respon- 
sibilities, or- become’ the owner. or Lil of a 
somumuatty eters or,an apothecary apap Py 


-§. 


- 


Pharmacists. in: Health Facilities » : 


’ One ‘of -the rapidly expanding and; important: * 
arcas of ‘practice open to’ P jarmacists is -pharmacy | 
~ service irl.a hospital, nursing home, ‘extended care . 
* center, or clinic, The routine duties of the. pharma- . 
.- , cist’ in health ‘facilities are. “quite similar in many . 


tre an een orders in 4 community EN ASIERys put also. 


= 


fespects to those of the pharmacist dispensing pre- og 


‘addit onal training and experience. may become a 


resident i in a hospital phariiacy recoghized. for high’ © 
) quality of service arid. facilities. It is, iso possible to. 


augment or combine this practical experience y with a 
year or-more. of study at an accredited . graduate 
school associated with a school of ‘plarmacy leading — 


to the’degree of master of science in hospital’ phar-, . 


macy. This experiencé may also be used in the pra-.. 

gram leading to the doctor.of pharmacy degree. i 
~. The:. broad ‘preparation and experience of the __ 

hospital . ‘pharmacist ‘and his intimate contact wif! 

hos dital administration may lead to more and Mole . 

‘ad&tihistrative work. Tfhe- has a flair for this, he can. °.* 

supplement his education by_attending an accredited af 3 


: school , OF hospital administration, and cat _ 


ualifi 


d'to step info an administrative post ror a 
description ‘ofthis career, see the section’on Hes; 


“and. Health Serlices Administratidn, ) 


* 


® 


ier oe 
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Opportuilities 


Pharmacists are nee by the US. Public 
‘Health Service and all three branches of the Armed 
Forces. Serving: as commissioned officers, they can 


, isc to the rank: of'colonel in the Army’ and to equiv- 
_alent: ranks in the Public Health Service, the Navy, . 


om ag 2 es ; 
* * tea 
7 .. 
7 be 
A ee 
, 


macies. are now produced on a large scale by i 
modern: antiblo 


Prospects bers us 
¢ Anite’ | pharmacist-¢an be sure that 


and the Air Force. Pharmacists are alsq pmployed by 


the ‘Veterans’ Administration, where thay have civil - 


service status, 


macists formerly coftipounded in their own phars 


manufacturers. In addition, 

“sulfa” drugs,.vaccines, and the like are made only 
in special plants which rely iyily ‘on yiesearch, 
product * ‘Gevelopment, «and vb .conitol. This 
means that. the pharmacist’s. hia a 
variety of'establishments. - 2 


- The ‘pharmacist who is anttichteriy interested 3 in 
‘. the scientific aspects of his profession can’ find ém- ° 
{ in the laboratories of pharmaceutical, man- a 
& z i, 


“mayne 


_Mfacturets, “He may Pa Straight to suchsemployment 
from pharmacy college, ‘but, if research is his goal, 
he should goon to graduate study in. pharmacy, 
Ne salvar pharmaceutical ctiemistry, or: other 
_Pharmaccutical ‘sciences. These are ‘growing fields 
_ with excellent prospegfs for: beth men and women. 


ee 
ie 
eee = 


the demand” for his services will increase in the fu- 


ture, He can also count on: recognition for his contriy, ; 


"bution to the Community, 


are e needed i ina 


Many of the drugs: and alias which: phar- . 


7 


, Pharmacy ‘has a direct relationship td pharnia- ; 7 


“cology and ofher biophysical sciences. Through “the 


research activities of drug manufacturers as well. as 


of nonprofit laboratoriés, the development of new. 


_ drugs and other dosage. forms has become one of. the 
major aréas of investigation. and progress in the 
health-related sciences. On_.this front; pharmacy and 
‘the fesearch work associated with it have a direct re- 
_ lationship with the occupations covered. in 1 Basic Sci- 


encés in the’ Health = 


28g 
Ay 
ie 


* For'iturther information, write to: | 


Anjerican Pharmaceutical Association 

‘ 221 5 Constitution Ba Avene, N. CW, 

“National Association of Boards of Pharmacy ° 
77 West Washington Street * : 
Ghicago, IMinois' 60602 ° f 


_ American Society for Pharmacology and 


Experimental Therapeutics . 


9650 RéckVille Pike. ea 


“Bethesda, Maryland 20014: . , 
-wmertean, Association of Colleges . s 
‘h, i of Pharmacy” 

850! ‘Sligo “Avenue 

Silver Spring, ee 20910 . 
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" creocenptétte: “At least. CLE college) ¢. 
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Required Special Training: Usually 5 years of ney ina * ret 
: of pharmacy. P Ma 2 ” ag 
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is Scat 


ee 
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ag? am ; ‘€college of Pharmacy "°° ©. (prerequisite { 1 year of college; | 
, University of .Illinois at the . . the, professional program is 
.”. Medical Center. . : , another 5 years. in length) 
', €hicago 60680 5 « > : 6.7 be 4 ae 
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:. Either a) on-the-job training undbr the super- —— ce, 
". vision of a.pharmacist, b): brief. training program oa 
offered by a number of" héspitals (there is no hist _ 

of Illinois hospitals. offering such training; chftk = = = . »- 
with the hospital of your choice), or c) a 2-year . O 
program fpr preparation as a 0M con technician in «|. 
A community college (there are mounity'college |. aa 
_ programs in Illinois). : Re 
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With the tlany duties* ‘to be performed 


7 daily by today's pharmacist,‘ it is diffi-,. 
cult for him to function without, an asst 


The training given to persdiia 
wanting. to be pharmacy technicians is: 
usually .received on the job froma 


ty ant. The pharmacy technician petforms pharmacist or through. a brief training 

>. all those duties not requiring the speci- : course offered by a number of hospi- 

‘"*%.. 3 fle knowledge and judgement of a registered ~ ~ , tale.’ In 1974 there were no 2“year. 

Sf ‘ i / - community college training programs 
interpret the order) certify it, and choose ~-, in Illinois, but there are a very few. : 
the proper drug amounts, it is usually the in other states. 2 
pharmacy techniciffitwho prepares the label, sy . ss 


Fills and packages" the prescription, . and ~* ~ 4 ri 
. Maintains all records concerning the -pur- ae 4 . 
‘chase. For drugs which must be prepared’) ©") ow 
dn the pharmacy, either the pharmacist _ : 
_prepares “them himself or he supervises 
the, techiidcian in the preparation. In ~ - a 
any ‘event }" it is the technicitan who prepares ‘”. 4 SAW ee: mene & "3 
‘dhe, labels, selects the drugs to. be used in eo Ate ee 
“the prescriptions (according to the pharma- ; 2 gl a ae Shit 
edet's directions), selects the equipment. , ao « a a 4 re 
to be used in the mixing, and weighs 4nd * a: ar ae oe 
measures the. proper amounts (as directed 5 | oa . 7 a Bak y 
by the pharmacist).°.In addition,-the tech- opt ete, 9, tok. He 2 Bae . 
@. , nicdan packages and" records the precrip- : re Me he get Boe 
wtdong...° oe tan 2c a ae ae ee ee 7 
ms ; 
Ather, duties se the phairmacy. techni. 
‘include checking, supplies; * maintains. ° 
Jnventory records, purchasing (ynder ... 


ddérection’ of the pharmacist) , aa Sat as 
plies, and bitting ‘© customer, : i 


aS 
. 
* 


as "Pharmacy - technicians are eupioyed’ i 
all places that employ. phartacista:: ‘pri-.s. 
; aeggedy owned pharmacies, hospital pharma- _ 
laboratories in Lbiphdads rug in: 


eee of: the .work sargatest hy “the, ; 
"pharmacy" hsheniay requires. 


at he/ghe 


: % 
ce PHARMACY. TECHNICIAN - Further Information |. poe Ms 
Ta. Ee oe ET aS, 

_ Employment Prospects 3 tals re 


In 1975 euptovusne prospects for pharmacy technicians. ‘ahe. “have received 
thorough: training were generally good’, and were expected to remain ‘good, 
'Those'with only limited training, and who therefore would be ofuless | 
help, to the ital fourd it less eaby to ae empdoyment. ie 


Salary 


No reliable ‘salary information was ‘Gbeained, 
, ae a ‘2-year community college pharmacy techni 
te Illinois ‘received about $450 per month; 


® 
_ may aavanee to assuming. aupareiesey duties. Other. than’ ake ‘ 
oa. NO mobility. ‘Pharmacy | technician training is not a stepping tone to 
eas . ‘becoming a pharmacist. (See page» ‘Tara for phe education required . 
. “in order to a as a pPhsEmscsaes dy. _ LR cages 
“ os r ae ‘ : ; 
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‘Professional Organizations Where More Information May Be Obtained ah 
an American Pharmaceutical Association . a 
' .2215 Constitution Avenue, N.W. ag ve a Soa Ss 
Washington, D.C. 20037 Bow ae ea i. | o 
. ILlinois. Phatnateuticd! Association | : 
% 082 West Adams Street oak ; 
ee HUnois , 60606 _ * fa 
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EMERGENGY MEDICAL TECHNICIAN (Ambulance Attendayft) 


Mw ‘ 


‘ moving. the. victim: ‘as quickly. ang 
safely as possible . from the scene an 
treating him enroute. © On the way to 
the trauma ceriter, the -EMT. may confer 


role in the hea are system. But thefr 
past work has not been 25 influential as: ‘with the ‘hospital doctor sand#emergency 
. sfoom, ataff: over two-way | ‘tadfo. a 


. their future potential. should prove. At-— 
“tempts are now being made to up-grade. ane 
emergency medical care. and in Illinois .— Once the patton tias reached the 
a "trauma-care system" has been: instituted | emergency room, the EMT. may continue 
“in an effort to combat the. rising number’ to aid personnel there until a physi- 
of deaths due to accidents and/or ‘sudden. cian can be obtained. Even after et 


lay an Tanereut 


& 


-dliness. » patient is no, longer ‘ under the EMT's‘ 
- ee - care, the technician haa, additional 
. Accidents. are che fourth leading duties. He is “responsible far re+ 


cause of death for persons .of all’ ages. 
dn this country. ‘Trauma, often’ the * 
result of an accident or ‘sudden, : 
fe the leading cause of death for. per ** 
"-. gone between the ages of ‘one and ‘thirty~— 
even. Efficient emergency medical 
- "\. gare administered by well-trained and | .. 
_- well-equipped emergency medical tech-: © 


rf. his ‘own cbservations; on what: kh 
Relete rred 48. well. ag €iL Lai out ‘par 
o” eular forms: ‘for. diagnose oF: 


“pur 


*. tioke in“regard to-the deceased and -he 
must\ notify the. coronor.. And after 


nictane can do much to avert need- .. 
legs death and. suffering. As an admin- . 
fhator. of: émergency’ first: aid; the 

ftechnhidian can apply 

“Ee be victim in place 

oy ae f "Su efforts may make 4 W, 
‘ther g@et rence | between life and death +. 0. ° 
for a“deriously 111 or injured, person at 
Sometimes for phem | the drive to the 
hospital and fhe’ wait to see a doc+: 
tor is just typo long.’ i 


equipment. sterilized, and/or. replaced, 
"have; the, inside decontaminated, , and 2” — 
“check to ‘he sure the ambulance coe 10 
. cle: hy and in good ae order... 


“Af 
mexgency medical wechnicians are . 


vate ambulance services, p#lice' and/or 
fire pant cans and fdirral homey: ' 


oe 


ee When the EMT arrives at the scene qualifications and eavearign 


A rf 4 
Tf: the vietin has’ died, the ; 
‘EMT must “comply with ‘particular regula- | 


of the accifient/iilness, he often must, 
enlist the help of bystanders in: ‘order 
‘to create a safgytnyir nt in which . 
a xe) ‘proceed. This is “Parts toularly: in- 
portant in. the case of an automobile 
accident. He. then must determine the 
iam nature and extent of the injury/illness: 
and decide which types of emetgency : 
‘ ‘gare should be administered and in what __ 
order. - ‘His deci pions might. invalve open- 
ing ang maintad 
_‘eltating a” *heart’ttack. ‘victim, .control~_ 


Be! sotind in mifid: 


ng.an air passage, resusy. ° 


a a 
ee 
ay 


ws emergency ‘madicat ° cachndcten: 

show d be ‘phys4cally - fit, be able” to-. 

‘11 £t sand carry up to 190 Lbs.’ “possess 

‘manual dexterity . and ‘general physical’. 

-. goordination: since, much of- hie work . te. 
physical. in riature® 


at 


“did Pay etability, 
NY payciolonical adaptabildty, and. s 
judgment under” ‘atresay . He should sn a 


Jing: bleeding, treating’ ‘for | ‘shock, as~ 
, sleting in childbirth,’ or simply, re~ 


CPE! Gites: oS : 
ay : Poa mes é ae ag 
: ee oe é 


-ing to the attending physician and _ 


each trip he must replace linen,, have ia 


“de 


empl yea in hospitals, clinics, pri- =“ 


aL i he. should = 
ma ipicnettun.: 


Shave a. Epics meredgality and be. e able « 7 


: if 
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to' hiotke' ahoothily with other people, _ 
piviag. and receiving. inatructions. |” 


A 
To qualify: o'r "training ‘as an 


. EMT; one must péssess a high school 


, diploma. or. its equivalent, and be 
“at least: ‘18 years: ‘of nee - 


teats proprats “are conducted 
in. hospitals, often in affiliation 
with communi ty colleges. A minimum of 
86 hours jof special, training is re- 
quired; some. programs ‘offer an addi- 
tional’ 116 hours or moré ‘advanced 
training. Essential instructjén ac 
‘ quaints. the probpective EMT With the 
care, and use; o% typica’ euererney 


venous “dts, res 8: 
oxygen thay 288 iyetems etc. -- as 


- well as typical eferBency medical aan 


cedures, ye “ a ‘hy Sait iy OS 


Ga 


es, 
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a ; ‘ ek 
|. : 
d & _ . “EDUCATIONAL ‘PROGRAMS -FOR, THE EMERGENGX Y SDICAL TECHNICIAN = ELL INOS i i 
‘Prerequisite: | Must be at least ‘18 years oe age. and be phyateatiy fit) 
; Required Special Training: A ‘minimum of gl hours: of epee: training, 
7 7 " , . - Wendueted in ‘hospitals,: often in affillation  , 
es es a /. with community colleges. (An advanced 12-hour | 
course in emergency medical. technique 1s avail~ pe 
able at some of the inséitys peas 
. many tne progr Ae in U3 ‘linals: which have . '’ : 
ey been désignated ag irauma. centeis.). 
a ae Cark ‘Sandburg College oe oe beads: valley: Community College: a 
af ae Galesburg’ 61401 Me a Be Palos Hills — 60465" a 


tee tes? tg Out — 
ons ‘College: of DuPage. eae a ee Parkland Céllege, e. 
. ae Glen. and 60197. : eee eee, wenaeoe ten 61820 | Go ages 


¥. : ia 


: 7 gt 72 See oe : oe ae a 
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ore: ‘Danville.’ “ess ae es 61764 
ae as a Ving SEO # 3 


ty . he “idneis eer! jllege® 
oo ee eS East Peoria* 62611 | a 


‘ | Sere i 
"sr iKennedy-King College | Western «Lilinois: 
Chicago 60621 "iy rer a Macomb: 61455 - 
4, : ; i : : Sw & , : : P . . te f : 
Lake Land College ao 


¢ Mattoon 61938’ os ae 


a Mayfair College . a - ’ wee 
‘Chicago. 60630 ee a 
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TECHNICIAN, ~-further Information = 
In Llinois in so7s° "imergency ‘madical. vachmuclan employment prospects ' 
-for police and ‘fire personnel: wére good. ‘ Emp Foyment prospects for . 
‘emergency medical technicians working far private ambulanc Cig “C mpaniea” 
™. were poor,, due to. the decreasing number of these companie¢ 15 ory 4. 
conditions - were expected ‘to continie throughout the ‘next & = a 
Salary eg : : ce - ‘i | - | é gteen as | - 
4 < ; “me ; , : iene d i ae ’ : Pg. © “a : e an ae, 
* staveniy Sabaries for Aneerienced émergency. aoe egeticiia * 


aa ae ae averdged $73 000 ‘per year in 1975., Emergency medical technicians wi tth = 
and five. years. of work experience could expect: parleries up to $9, 000. ok 
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d y ; ; * ai “ we " ts . ey 
. - pal a Emergency hadical technicians » wiehing for both eréater. scienidhiiss oe 
re a and, income. may take an advanced*EMT. il (Paramedic) cqurse, Comp LetiLon: °F 
an aes ®. cs “Of this course: prepares the emergencs | medical” téchhigian to, ‘administer. a 
ag ey ae _‘tneravenous fluids,. Blvet tracheal fatubaionsy, and previds. Lintt ted, Rene 
* ., ebronary care. aa, ae abe ee oe : sa 
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HEDICAL, PHYS TEKS 


x, a _ a iA vee 
The med cal. for hop ital health) physl- . 8 - 
cist is a. fairly new arrivay té the health - - y 


fleld. ‘His rise to “prominence corresponds ; 
; direc ty with the-advent of the-atomic age » Z ce 


and the application of the atom/to peace~ 3, - ; oh ee 
Ful uses. Medical physciseta are most often © "4 . 
ansoctated with radiation therapy because «. _. : 

they have played such a large part in thr a a 
development of this treatment méthod. To- “a : 
day, though, they ate generally found work- : ; ; 
ing with nll aspects of dlagrosis and treat~ eats a ae 
ment involving ‘physics. ‘Thesa.areas include. + ca? 
X-ray, nuclear’ medicine, radiation therapyy . 
ultrasonics, lasers, and thermography. In © ee pe 
addition, medical physicists are also con- a y 3 
cerned with patLent. monitoring, medicd] dnstru- 6" ne 6 


4 Z « 


, Research, consulting, and aducnrton are . ; 
the three areas of activity in which the medi-—.- a 
cal physicist works today. Some specialize in 7 
just one area but most are involved in all 
three areas during the courae of their careers. 


Research is-effrrently being conducted 4n euch ° " 


important areas af cancer detection and’ treat- ft : 
ment.. In consultation’ they combine theta ef- 


forts with physicians to dekermine the best 


treatment for a particular patient. They, work 

to maintain and improve standards for control —, 

of radiation hazards in hospitals. Those medi- ; 

cal ‘physleistes who are ae ath to train. es 
futyre doctors, technictans, nnd meV cal phy- oe hy 
bichata. _ ' . so i 


Most medical Phys ictste are deployed By 4 
universities and Hospitals, Often they worl 
in a hospital and are also faculty nembers. nt 
an affiliated university. es : . 


oy 4 - 
- ‘ ep mW s at 


a CP Porecee eo . “a 
Qualifications and Education. : a em * 


Due to the complexity -of this field, the 
qualities of intellectual curiosity, scientific 
aptitude, and patience are indispensable. Those 
interested in medicel physics ought to have ex- 
ceéllent ability in mathematics and the sciences. 
A master's degreo or doctorate is essential. Col- 
lege course work related to this field woyld in- 
clude physics, biophysics, medical physics, chem- 
istry’, mathematics, and radiation biology. 
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In 1975 employment prospects for medical physieiace werk pood, They 
me. -were better than ever before, -nd were expeated to continue. to improve 
aes in, the coml ng. years with the Increasing real{aatdon by miny hospitals, 
of the fmpprrarit'¢ ontribut {on of medical phytde 6 to heal: *h care., 
» 4 «Salary Ce _ — ea 
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i: Bh ce for persons with doctorateg, and with five. years of work expertende aver- 
aped $25,000-$30,000.. Generally, the incomes of mpdigal ph yated nth oe = 
: payer by honpitals and In Industry were roughly maiblan 
_ (oy Career Mobi ltts: : : = 2 , ce ‘ 
es v d 
A master’s degree ino medioal phy ndes ta nec: att iary to enter this field, 
: ; Capable experteneed persons have good. chances’ at yatta onere aus fry, 
© i" 2 ren pon: abs lity In thts mall buc rapidly ekpandl nu field. eAdmin fat tas 
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The health physietat fs-o] ten coftused 
with the medieal physleiat; dn general, the 
difference between the two amounts to the de> 
gree of bpectalization. -' Whereas medical \ 
physicists are found mont often in the hoa a 
- pita l-untveralty-clinteal setting, health. : 7 
: : phystgiata are more often involved outside = 
‘of the hoapttal, fn government and {Indus- 

try, in public and envfronmental health. Many 
; health physlelats are employed by the U.S.5 
os ie “5 Atomte Poergy Commtaston, the U.S. Depart 
ment of Public Health, in large nelentific 
laboratories kuch as Argonne National. Labs 
near Glifcago, and in private indascry such 

ag Commonwealth Edison, © Thelr role is to 
_Proteet man and his environfient from the- 
hanardy of fontzing radiation. Thelr woth , - 
fnvolven research, consulting, and education ; 

an Well as entorcement and development-of . 

Ktate and federal reyulat fons pertaining, to ' 

radidt fon sarety.” : e & 
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- Heatth physfedits begin their career 
with ® strens currfenta in the-physteal 
pehencess mothe collupe-tetel, Due to rhe 

. complexity of thiaTield, the qualithes of 
futetlectual curfonity, setuntifie aptl- 
tuce, and patlence are indispensable. Those - 

fnterested do heslth phystes ought. to have 

excellent abiilf{ty fu mathematies and the . 

fences. A wanter's degree er doctorate As 

. ; canenttal. Collese coyrse work related ta 

this flelA would fnelude physten, biophysics, 
. - : ; me@foal piystes, vhembatry, mathematfes, dnd 
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In 1975 emp Loyment prbupaetn for health physicdete ‘were pood, 


nationally. | 
Due to, the tucreased use of radioactive substances in industry ‘and in. 
health care, 


and the need to protect the environment from radiation. 
‘hazards, employment prospects Jn the next decide should continue to 
{mprove. 


: 
, 3 : | 7 ; 
co : . vos : a: 
i i 4 7 : ; 
' Salary : ' | “ ene 
é _ : gin © i ; » 
In 1975 bnexperfenced health physicists with master's degrees: earned 
. i an average of $12,000 per year. Those with tive years of experience + 
: recetved {nm the natphberhood of $17,900. — | . pT oe 
\ = : .; 
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No (nformation was obtained reparding career mobility. : : 
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a ee oe FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALNER 7s 4 


"The funeral wirector helps fam- 
lifes and friends. of deceased persons, 
-many of whom are urider considerable’ 
emotional stress and bewildered by the 
many details of the occasion, to make 
the personal and business arrangements 
necessary for the fyneral service and— 
burlal. 


a ‘y 
e 


rd a 
The embalmer prepares the body 
for viewing and for burial. [yemany 
inatances the fung¢ral director .and the 
emba Lmer are, the game “person. ; 
4 
‘The ‘dizeckue? 5 job begins when a 
call? 1{e received Jrom.a family re- 
questing services.. After atranging, 
for the body to be removed to the 
Funeral hone, ‘the director obtains the 
information needed for the death cers, 
“tifreate,, such as date and place. of © 
birelf and cause of death, The dives _ 
ton makes ‘an appoLntment with the. fam- 
ily to discuss the details of the Gu- 
neral. These ingLude time and place 
of services; clergyman and organist; 
selection of casket’ and clothing; and 
prowi sions ‘for burial. of cremation. 
Directors also make arrangements, wifh 
‘the cemetery, place obituary notices 
in the newspapers, and take cfe of 
miny other details. Di¢ectors must be 
famtliar with the funefal and burial 
customs of varioue: religious faiths, 
and Fraternal organizations. 


' 


1 


an Embalndng is:a sanitary and pre~ 
servative measure, and under certain | 


: eLrcumst ances ,, auch as delayed. bunlals,¥wspeech, and: psychology. 


1s required by law. Embalmers, per--, 
“haps “with the ‘help of apprentices, first 
.wash the body with germicidal soap and 
_ shave it if necessary. The embaihing 
process itgelf replaces the blood with 
a preservative fluid. Embalmers ap- 
ply cosmetics: to give the body a> natur- 
al ‘appearance and, if ‘necessary, re- 
F atore: dist fgurted features Finally, 
they! dre 3s ‘the-body and place in the ° 
casket: -géLected by the. family. 
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eral monthg following the funeral until 


‘funeral directors are courtesy, tact, 


“neral home. 


. 


e. : . | 
a # | 
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On the day of’ the funeral, direc 
attend to.floral displays, pro- 

vide cars for the family and pal.lbear- 

ers, receive and usher guests to their i 
seats and organize the funeral procession | 
After the.service they may help the fam- : 


tors 


Aly file claims for social security, 


veteran's and union benefits, and Lneur- 
ance. . Directors may serve a family sev- 


” 


all these matters are satisfactorily com= 
pleted. 


Funeral homes, which numberecl 
23,000 in 1972, employed nearly all of 
the-directors and embalmers. Most fur 
néral homes had 1 to 3 of these workers, 
including the owner. Many ‘large hones , 
however, had 20 or more. Several hum- ¢ 
dred embalmers worked for morgues an 
i eal 


Qualifications and Education ” 


Important personal qualities for 
and the ability to communicate ef fecs “3 
tively with the public. They should ; 
have. the desire_and ability to comfort 
grieving peopfeé. Embalmers should ‘have 


the manual dexterdty and sense of good 


‘taste necessary} for performing, the ,var- 


ied aspects of the embalming process. 


High sehool students can start pre" 


- paring, for a career in thds fleld'by | 


taking courses:-in blology, chemistry, 
Students may 
find-part-time or summer Jobs in a fue 
“Although these jobs consist: 


mostly of maintenance and clean-up tasks, 
.such'as washing and polishing heatses, 
they can be helpful in gaining familiar- , 
‘ty with the operation of funeral homes. 


4 


In order to become a funeral direc~ 
tor or embalmer in ‘Illinois, a high 
achool diploma or its equivalent is re- 
quired, followed by at least one year of 
college; ‘one year in a school of mortu~ 
ary science, and a one-year afpren~ : 
ticeship. Following*completion of © 
these requirements there is a, state 
licensing examination to be passed in 3 
order to be an embalmer, and a second 


examination necessary to become a fu- 


“) 
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neral director, a : 
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Oia year of college, ' one year of morkyary 
science education, and one year of. apprenticeship. - 
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‘high school. diploma ox, equivalent) 
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southhrn 114nots University oe = 2s 
: (2-year associate degree. program) 


Carbohdale 
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WorsHan College of Mortuary, Science, Inca, 
(In order to be admitted, to 


Chiedgo 


60610 


62901. 
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ts 1975 emp Loytien t pros spects for Funeral directors and embalmers 
were. very § gobd «ane were expected .to emt n so dn che coming yearns 


‘Salary = * ae ‘ei a 7 - oe oe 
" , : : se is ‘s = : a : eg” 


In: 1975. Lllinois salaries for new. praduntes of mortuary sciences: 
‘programs who were serving their one-year apprenticeships averaged 


~ $175 -— $145 per week. - Fully lie cenagd etthalmers and. funeral direc-\!* 


tors who-did not own their own funeral homes earned between $175 
- and $250 “weekly « Those who owned their own funeral, homes, and. 
did a large, volume of' busines By earned considerably more. 


: Career: Mobility an i ae — _ 


. 


“Most inexperienced: Syatiers and funerat’ directors begin. their 
‘working life in- the’ ‘employment.of &. funeral home.-: The, ambition, 


2 ‘of most of them’ ‘is to “purchase and operate their own funeral: 
a home, 9 1. | . ee y 
ze he ue soe OS . 
: ne ; oe 5 a : . 6 
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National Funeral Directors Seancastiea. Funeral Service: Meeting’ 


: Needs, Serving paceies Milwaukee ,’ Wisconsin, 1974 


Professional Ateeniention Where More Inforpation May Be Obtained 


om 3 


‘, National Funeral Directors Association 


135 West Wells Street ., . a 
Milwaukee, Wipcenain 53203 ee, a ae . 
To" Broaden tome Unders stand dag a 7 - ee ae oe . 
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-obtain volunteer or paid work experience with an embalmer or 
funeral: director 


-talk with an embalmer and a funeral director about their work , 
SS be cae wv : : , 
“write to schools and the professional organizations 
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Career planning, 1-C 
Chiropractor, 7-A 


Dental assistant, 2-B ; oo a 
Dental hygienist, 2-C- 
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Dietetic technictan, 3-B a SO fea, a er - = 
Educatidnal programs, 1~ F , ; P 


Electyoencephalograph (EBG) technician, 6-1 - 
Emergency medical technicians 12-C , 
Employment prospects,. 1~G : 

Environmental health professional, 9-A 


Environmental health technician, 9-B 
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Funeral director and wualuae. 12- F 


Health careers calendar, LeM ee as 

, Health educator, 9-C ; a 
Health ogcupat ions’ not emphasized, a : 
Health oceupations téacher, 9-D, . ‘ 


Health physicist, 12-5 i # . * v 
Health planner, 4-B ne re 


Histologic technician, 5~E ‘ - § 
Homemaket-home health aide, 8-E 
Hospital aiministrator, 4-A 


Medical assistant, 7-E 

Medical illustrator, 9-E 

Medical Jaboratory assistant, 5-D ; 

Medical laboratory “technician, 5-C ao : 
Medical librarian, 9-F. 

Medical physicist, 12-D 

Medical record administrator, .L0- -A 


, Medical record technician, 10-B © 


Medical sdcial Worker, l1-E, ; ; 
Medical technologist, 5-B ~ ‘ mn 
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“Radiation Gane. tecRielogist, ‘ea 


aa —e oa 
Medical transcriptioniat, 10-c 
Military trdétning programs, 1- “K ious 
Music, therapist, 11-K 


Nuclear medicine technologist, 6-C 
Nuinber of. persons employed in” | ‘ 
- health, professions, 1-L  *  &. % 


nee aneathetist,, 8-D- 


Surerve assistant, 8-C 


Sectpac tones: ‘therapist, - 11-c 
Qecupational therapy assistant, ,11-D 


Operating’ room techniclan, 8-F =’ 
 Opthalmic: medical Soma etanhs 7-F 


Optometrist, 7-B 


Organdzations which ice health career 


' information, 1-N : 
Orthotic-prosthetic assistant and a 


technlctan, Ll-H 
Orthotist and prosthetist, 11~G oe 4 
Osteopathic physician; 7-G 
7 Pharmacist, 12~A a 
- Pharmacy technician, 12- Bf & % al 


Physical therapist, l1-A 
Physical therapy assistant, l1~ -B 
Physician, 7=C 
Physician's assistant, Ib "ie 


Podiatrist, 7+H 


Practical nurse, — 4 
Professional nurs 8A 


Public healed profeasdonal , mh. " 


A ao 


Radiologic technologiSt), Yuh 
Recreational therapist, 11-1 
Recreatlonal therapy assf{stant, 1l-J 
RehabAlLtative/ therapeutic, health services, 

readings on, 11-L : 
Respiratory therapist, 6-D 


Respiratory therapy techn tetans 6- E 
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Veterinarian, _7-1 
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